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NICOLAS TRIEST, BARON D’AUWEGHEM. 
By Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641). Flemish School. 


Recent acquisition of the Fogg Art Museum. 
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FOGG ART MUSEUM. 
PAUL J. SACHS, ’00, Assistant Director. 


WirH singleness of purpose and quiet enthusiasm Mr. Edward W. 
Forbes has built up in recent years the permanent collections of Harvard’s 
Art Museum, and is now directing its policies. Only a few graduates real- 
ize that, single-handed, and without endowment worthy of the name, very 
great progress has been made under his guidance. But those who do 
understand acclaim his work in no uncertain terms. 

A distinguished critic of international fame, who speaks with the voice 
of authority, very recently expressed the view that he has come to pin 
his faith and his hope for a really great university museum in America 
to the Fogg Museum. Another eminent critic, Dr. Osvald Siren, of the 
University of Stockholm, who has just delivered a course of public lec- 
tures on “Giotto and his Followers,” under the auspices of the Fogg 
Art Museum, says: “I do not know of any other university art museum 
in America which is so active, and so usefully active, both in the matter 
of collecting and in the practical use to which the collections are put for 
teaching purposes. I do not believe that anywhere in Europe there is a 
university museum of similar importance where work is carried on with 
such enthusiasm, both for ideal and practical ends.” 

The Fogg Art Museum is, in fact, not only the laboratory, but the 
treasure house as well of an increasingly important fine arts department. 
It serves as workshop and place of inspiration for a group of earnest 
scholars, who are free from the modern quantitative craze, and yet wel- 
come every effort of the Director to acquire important works of art by 
purchase or loan. 

The beneficial effect of confronting the student body with original 
works of art to supplement the wealth of essential photographic material 
is now so clearly understood by all good teachers, that a restatement of 
this recognized fact is all that is here required. 

The history of the Museum isa matter of record. The important de- 
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tails have been frequently stated in the yearly reports of the Director. 
They were also set forth by him in these pages for the benefit of the grad- 
uate body in March, 1911. 

What has been the achievement since 1911, and what are the hopes of 
the Fine Arts Division and the Director for the future ? 

Much has been accomplished in these last few years, and the mere 
statistical mention of salient facts will, I believe, prove impressive. 

By gift and purchase, or with the help of the Society of Friends of 
the Fogg Art Museum (organized in 1912 to increase the potential power 
of the Museum, but still in its infancy), a great many works of art of all 
sorts have been added to the permanent collections, of which a very few 
of the most notable perhaps are these: a highly important “ Annuncia- 
tion,” by the 14th century Sienese painter, Andrea Vanni, described by 
Prof. Edgell a year ago at a meeting of the Archeological Institute, and 
subsequently published by him in Art in America ; also, three parts of 
an altar-piece by Spinello Aretino, of which for some years the centre 
panel has hung in the gallery. The most recent acquisition, here repro- 
duced, is that of a superb little picture of **Christ in Limbo,” in an almost 
perfect state of preservation, painted by the 15th century inheritor of an 
earlier tradition, Stefano di Giovanni, called Sassetta, to whom Mr. Be- 
renson has devoted his well-known monograph. And last, but not least, 
there should be included in this too brief list a fine portrait of Nicolas 
Triest, Baron d’Auweghem, painted by Van Dyck in his early manner. 
This picture is also reproduced here as an acquisition of prime import- 
ance. It belonged at one time to the eminent Paris collector, Rudolph 
Kann, from whose collection, it will be recalled, were drawn so many 
of the best pictures for the Altman Collection, since bequeathed to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

Outside the field of painting there have been added, by gift and pur- 
chase, drawings by William Blake and others. The field of Chinese 
porcelain and sculpture has not been neglected, and there have also been 
added some unusual Greek vases and terra-cottas. A small room is now 
being used for the exhibition of a gift of rare rubbings from English 
monumental brasses, and another small room is being used for a collee- 
tion of Cretan reproductions, admirably arranged by Professor Chase. 

Furthermore, 485 books, designed particularly for the constant use of 
students in the Fine Arts courses, have been carefully added, as well as 
2644 photographs and 4027 slides. The photograph and slide collections 
have thus grown to a respectable total of about 54,000, and form a truly 
invaluable part of the equipment. 

The Print Department, second in this country only to that of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston, and already years ago the glory of the 
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Fogg Art Museum, is today, as always, a justly prized department, which 
has, since 1911, added between 500 and 600 prints to its store of treasures. 
The quality of these acquisitions has been of the very highest. In this, as 
in other Departments, the larger institution in Boston has shown a fine co- 
operative spirit. Not only is Mr. FitzRoy Carrington, the curator of prints 
in the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, a lecturer on the history of en- 
graving at Harvard College, but there are also frequent and generous 
loans of prints, as of paintings, sent out to the Fogg Art Museum. 

And finally, no record of the activities at Harvard’s Art Museum 
would be at all adequate, if emphasis were not laid on the remarkable 
series of special loan exhibitions which Mr. Forbes has arranged in 
recent years. These exhibitions have afforded him and Professors Chase, 
Pope, Post, and Edgell, as well as Miss Dudley, Assistant in charge of 
Prints, an opportunity for a series of instructive talks to students and the 
larger public. Since 1911 there have been nineteen such special exhibi- 
tions of paintings and prints. At least seven of these have been of unusual 
significance. I refer to the exhibition, in 1911, of the work of Degas ; in 
1912 and 1913 to the exhibitions of German 15th and 16th century 
engravings; to an exhibition of Oriental works of art; to a memorable 
Turner exhibition; and in 1914, to the splendid exhibition of Italian 
primitive paintings, which from February 26 to March 18 attracted al- 
most 3000 visitors. In the current academic year there have thus far 
been two largely attended exhibitions of real importance; one of early 
Italian engravings, and another of Spanish paintings, which has just 
closed. 

In addition to these special loan exhibitions, there has been a steady 
and increasing stream of highly important loans of single pictures, sent 
to the Museum, one at a time for varying periods, by a variety of well- 
wishers. This wise and generous encouragement greatly stimulates the 
teaching staff. In this way there have passed through the Museum 
since 1911 no less than 72 different paintings, 16 original drawings, and 
34 miscellaneous works of art, such as a 15th century Gothic chest, 
Italian and Persian manuscripts, a Chinese marble head, and many 
other rare and interesting things. To enumerate all of the paintings that 
have thus come one at a time is not necessary, but the mention of just 
a few will indicate the general character and importance of all, namely : 
two paintings by Van der Weyden, a Fra Angelico, a Paolo Ucello, a 
Piero dei Franceschi, a Ghirlandajo, a Cima da Conigliano, a Tintoretto, 
a number of El Grecos, two paintings by Velasquez, a Hals and a Rae- 
burn. 

In this record of substantial achievement I have only hinted by in- 
direction at the spirit of joyous enthusiasm which animates the entire 
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Department. It cannot fail to inspire the student body. It may be fairly 
said that the Museum itself, with its splendid collections of original works 
of art, has, silently perhaps, but none the less effectively, supplemented 
the solid achievements of a scientifically trained corps of teachers. 

It is clear then that the activities of recent years afford ground for 
great satisfaction. Above all, they hold out the promise of the right sort 
of progress for the future. A Fine Arts Museum at Harvard should 
occupy as distinct a place in the life of the University as does the Library. 
In addition to worthy acquisitions its activity should be scholarly, in di- 
rect and indirect ways. In conjunction with the courses of instruction it 
should serve as a laboratory for the training, not only of well-informed 
laymen and of competent teachers, but also of a group of scholars pre- 
pared to play their part in the direction of municipal museums through- 
out the country. In this, as in other fields of human knowledge, Harvard 
should maintain its leadership. Priceless works of arts from the Far East 
and from Europe continue to find new resting-places in this country. They 
are likely to come ia an increasing stream after the war. They gravitate 
first into private hands; sooner or later the public receives them. Their 
proper handling will require the trained intelligence of a class of experts 
of whom thus far our universities have produced too few of distinction. 

Some of the Harvard men already engaged in this service left Cam- 
bridge long before the modern Fogg Art Museum, with its fine collee- 
tions of original works of art, was equipped to exert its influence in their 
training, by supplementing their course of study and instruction. I refer 
to those among Museum leaders like Robinson and Lythgoe, of the Met- 
ropolitan; Guest, of Cincinnati; Gentner, of Worcester; Reisner, Dun- 
ham, Carter, and Lodge, of Boston. Fortunately, a younger generation 
of Museum men, of the stamp of Breck, Friedley, and Wetzel, also bear 
witness to Harvard’s leadership in this interesting field. 

Not long ago Minneapolis called Breck, one of the recent Harvard 
graduates, into its service, to take full charge of its richly endowed mu- 
seum. He is building it up from the very foundations. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York, values the services of Friedley, another 
recent graduate, who is taking the place of Dr. Valentiner during a tem- 
porary absence. So elsewhere, in every prosperous municipality in the 
land, in the next ten years the call is likely to come for thoroughly 
equipped curators and directors. Harvard must maintain its leadership 
in this new profession, the dignity of which is as yet imperfectly under- 
stood. Harvard must realize now, that if the preparation it offers is to be 
adequate, the student should have daily access to original works of art in 
every field. This cannot be stated too frequently. Large numbers of 
original examples are not needed, but a few of the best are essential. 
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Other activities, perhaps less obvious, should be fostered. Just as in 
England, Germany, France, and Italy, so here, a steady stream of pub- 
lication, the result of original research, should flow from the University 
Museum. Harvard should aspire to offer scholars the best facilities for 
such constructive work, and to do so must, I repeat, see to it that, as stu- 
dents in the formative period, they come into contact with well-chosen 
originals. 

The Fogg Museum should afford graduate students opportunity for 
work in the field. Under its auspices the most promising men and women 
(Harvard graduates and others), after their return from the schools at 
Athens and at Rome, should be encouraged to continue work of excava- 
tion and exploration in Greece, India, Central Asia, China, Japan, and 
elsewhere. The results of their labors should subsequently be sent forth 
as Museum publications, and the physical finds, as largely as may be, 
should become the property of the University for exhibition purposes and 
for further study at home. 

Foreign scholars of distinction should, with increasing frequency, be 
invited to lecture to the teaching staff and the students. 

And finally, the Museum itself should be enlarged so as properly to 
house the growing collections ; so as to afford adequate facilities for loan 
exhibitions of old masterpieces as well as of the best contemporary work. 
All the work of the Fine Arts Department should be concentrated under 
one roof. There should be adequate room, in this enlarged and remod- 
eled building, for instruction in the practice of painting and drawing, 
advanced as well as elementary. The equipment should be ample, so that 
similar opportunities may be afforded the secondary schools of Cam- 
bridge. In this way the Museum may still further serve the growing 
community. 

Such a program for sound expansion in many directions requires funds. 
A reasonable endowment is essential if the work is to be carried on vig- 
orously, intelligently. 

It is the hope of Mr. Forbes and all those who are deeply interested 
in the future of the Fogg Art Museum that this support may be forth- 
coming soon. 





THE FINAL EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE TO VOTE 
FOR OVERSEERS. 
DR. G. B. SHATTUCK, ’63. 
Tue Board of Overseers of Harvard College was established in 1642, 


and until 1650, when a charter was granted and the President and Fel- 
lows became the Corporation, was the sole governing body. Even then, 
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until 1657, all orders and by-laws of the Corporation required the con- 
sent of the Overseers. From 1780 until 1810 the Board of Overseers was 
composed practically of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Council, and 
Senate of Massachusetts, and the Congregational ministers of certain 
specified towns. 

In 1810, 1843, and 1851 changes were made in the composition of the 
Board, and in 1865 in the electorate, which was transferred from the 
Legislature to the bachelors and masters of arts and holders of honorary 
degrees. This Act of 1865, sometimes spoken of as the palladium of the 
liberties and the safeguard of the existence almost of the College, has 
been twice amended. An amendment was passed in 1880, by which per- 
sons not inhabitants of Massachusetts, and otherwise qualified, were made 
eligible as Overseers. The important and far-reaching possibilities of this 
amendment were perhaps not entirely appreciated at the time; at any 
rate, it met comparatively little opposition, though really effecting a 
radical change in the Board of Overseers. 

Again in 1889 the Act of 1865 was amended so as to permit of the 
introduction of the Australian ballot system at Cambridge on Commence- 
ment Day. 

So much, in brief, for the past history of changes touching the Board 
of Overseers, and the mode of its election. It will be noted that the 
changes have always been in the direction of a broader and more liberal 
eligibility to the Board of Overseers, of a broader and more liberal elec- 
torate, in accordance with the development of the College and the devel- 
opment of the country and the community which it serves. This the writer 
holds has been both wise and natural. 

Let us now turn to the story of the movement for the extension of the 
franchise for electing the Overseers to graduates of all departments of 
the University. 

As late as 1865 Harvard was in substance a college and not a univer- 
sity. In 1869 Mr. Eliot was elected President of Harvard College. He 
immediately began to preside at the meetings of all the Faculties, and 
gradually the same relations which had previously existed between the 
two governing boards — the Corporation and the Overseers — and the 
Academic Department or College were extended to all departments of 
what has become both in fact and in name a University, one of the great 
universities of this country. 

In 1881 President Eliot threw out a suggestion, in a short paper in 
King’s Harvard Register, that the privilege of voting for Overseers 
might suitably and advantageously be extended to all Harvard graduates. 
The following extract is taken from this paper written thirty-five years 
ago: 
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In 1865 the exclusion of the graduates of the Schools of Divinity, Law, Medicine, 
and Science from all participation in the election of the Overseers could be readily 
explained and justified. The College was the only department which refused to admit 
uneducated persons, enforced upon its students a long residence in common, and offered 
some reasonable guarantee that most of its graduates were educated men... . Within 
the past ten years, however, the Professional Schools have undergone such transfor- 
mations, that many of the differences between them and the College which were so 
striking in 1865, no longer exist. Thus every department of the University, except the 
Dental School and the Bussey Institution, now has an effective examination for ad- 
mission ; every department, except the Dental School, has a course of study covering 
at least three years; and every department gives its degree only upon thorough exam- 
ination. Moreover, the student life in common exists in the Professional Schools to a 
much higher degree than formerly, and an admirable spirit of strenuous work per- 
vades them all. Finally, the interest which the recent graduates of the Professional 
Schools feel in the University and its management is quite as strong as that of the 
graduates of the College, and is quite as likely to be productive of good to the insti- 
tution. 


Though the subject of more or less outside discussion during the inter- 
vening years, the matter of extension did not come before the Board of 
Overseers until 1887. In that year a petition from certain representatives 
of the Lawrence Scientific School asking for the privilege of the fran- 
chise was received by the Overseers. A committee consisting of three 
lawyers was appointed by the Overseers to consider and report upon this 
petition. This committee reported in 1888 through its chairman, Roger 
Wolcott, in favor of extending the franchise. The report was laid on the 
table, nineteen members of the Board being present. 

In 1889 petitions were received by the Overseers from the Divinity, 
Law, Medical, and Scientific Schools and from the Law School Alumni 
Association. Another committee of the Overseers was appointed, gave 
hearings, and reported on these petitions. A majority report of two, 
Messrs. G. O. Shattuck and Edmund Wetmore, was unfavorable to ex- 
tension ; a minority report of one, Dr. H. P. Walcott, favored extension. 
The minority report was rejected: sixteen members of the Board were 
present, and the vote stood 10 to 6. The majority report on this occasion 
based its opposition to extension partly on the ground that, if enfran- 
chised, the graduates of the Schools could not share in the hospitality of 
the College in Memorial Hall on Commencement Day, and would go 
away chilled. 

In 1891, on petitions from the Law School Alumni Association, the 
Medical Faculty, and graduates of the Medical School not having the 
Harvard A.B., another committee of the Overseers was appointed, which 
returned a unanimous report in favor of a restricted extension. This 
report, signed by J. T. Morse, Jr., Dr. Geo. B. Shattuck, and Francis 
Rawle, was rejected 15 to 9, twenty-four members being present. In 
1893, on petitions from the Law School Alumni Association and from 
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alumni of the Lawrence Scientific School, another committee of the 
Overseers was appointed. This committee, after hearings and delibera- 
tion, returned through its chairman, Charles J. Bonaparte, another report 
in favor of restricted extension of the franchise. The report was re- 
jected by a vote of 11 to 8, twenty members of the Board being present 
and the chairman not voting. 

In 1896 a petition from the Medical Alumni Association was referred 
to the committee on Elections, consisting of Messrs. G. O. Shattuck, 
Moorfield Storey, R. M. Morse, and E. Wetmore. The committee made 
short work of it, and briefly reported, “ No action is advisable.” This 
report was laid on the table, and when subsequently taken from the 
table was sustained by a tie vote of 13 to 13, the chairman voting in the 
negative, twenty-six members being present. 

In 1898, on a petition received the previous year from the Medical 
Alumni Association, the subject was again considered in the Board, and 
at last a vote in favor of extending the franchise was obtained. The vote 
stood 13 to 10; twenty-five members were present, but the chairman 
and one other member did not vote. This vote was taken in January, 
but a subsequent vote, taken in March, stood 18 to 7 in favor, — twenty- 
six members being present. 

In accordance with this vote in January, a committee of the Over- 
seers, consisting of Robert Grant, Geo. B. Shattuck, Arthur T. Lyman, 
David W. Cheever, and Geo. A. Gordon, was appointed to draw up and 
present to the Legislature a bill for the enactment of an amendment to 
the Act of 1865 granting the franchise to all graduates of Harvard 
University of five years’ standing. 

Meanwhile, in December, 1897, the University Council took a vote on 
the extension of the suffrage. The University Council consisted of the 
President, Professors, and Assistant Professors of the University and of 
a few other University officials of equal rank, such as the Librarian, the 
Assistant Librarian, the Director of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
and the Curator of the Gray Herbarium. The result of this vote was: 
Yes, 107; No, 8; expressly declined to vote, 3; did not vote, 11. Two 
of the negative votes were qualified. 

Let us now sum up briefly the course of the consideration of this ques- 
tion in the Board of Overseers during the ten years of its constant recur- 
rence. It was reported on five times by different committees and voted 
on seven times. The committees were composed largely of lawyers, the 
names of only two “ doctors” appearing upon them. Of the four full re- 
ports, made after hearings and due deliberation, three were unanimous 
reports in favor, and one divided, — the majority opposed and the min- 
ority in favor. The petitions to the Overseers began with the Lawrence 
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Scientific School, and came indiscriminately from that School and from 
the Law, the Medical, and the Divinity Schools. There were gradually 
increasing votes, especially at full meetings of the Board, in favor of 
extension. At the last meeting at which a vote was taken, in March, 
1898, twenty members out of a possible thirty-two were shown to be 
favorable to extension. 

In 1897 and in 1898, the question of extension was referred to the 
Alumni for a postal ballot, with the result in 1897 of 1769 votes in 
favor and 1359 against ; and in 1898 of 1481 in favor and 2782 against. 
This first vote of the Alumni and that of the Overseers, 18 to 7, sup- 
porting them, the committee of the Overseers went to the Legislature 
with their bill, which was referred to the Committee on Education, which 
reported the bill unanimously, but it was ultimately lost in the Senate, 
being referred to the next General Court by a majority of two. Some 
members of the Senate frankly, though somewhat cynically, stated that 
the bill was a good bill, its provisions were meritorious, but as it was not 
a public measure they felt at liberty to discharge personal obligations. 

It was not believed, by those who advocated the extension of the fran- 
chise for Overseers to all graduates of the University, that the quality of 
the Board of Overseers, or the influence of the controlling body of the 
electorate, then residing in Eastern Massachusetts, would be essentially 
modified by such extension. On the other hand, they believed it to be 
a fair and serviceable measure, by which many graduates all over the 
country, who become useful and valuable citizens, would receive a yearly 
reminder of their continued attachment to the University, a reminder 
that their connection had not ceased with the receipt of a degree. 

After the defeat of this Overseers’ bill by the Senate, the question of 
extension of the franchise slumbered until the year 1902, when the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature passed an act enabling the Corporation and Board 
of Overseers, after three years from the acceptance of the act by them, 
to determine whether any, and, if any, what degrees beyond those 
already specified should entitle the. recipients of them to vote for Over- 
seers. In 1907 the two boards, acting under this authorization, extended 
the suffrage to holders of degrees conferred, upon the recommendations 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, upon the graduates of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and 
holders of the degree of Bachelor of Science conferred after residence 
in Harvard College. This action, though extending very much the limits 
of the suffrage, still left out such important departments of the Univer- 
sity as the Law, Medical, and Divinity Schools. 

This situation since 1902 had attracted the attention of members of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs; the question was discussed at the annual 
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gatherings, especially at that of 1902 in Cincinnati. A growing senti- 
ment in favor of a general extension manifested itself, and finally, at the 
meeting of 1914, a special committee appointed for the purpose rendered 
an excellent comprehensive report on the general subject. The following 
resolution, presented by this committee, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Associated Harvard Clubs believe that it would be a wise and 
proper development of a policy already inaugurated to grant to all holders of Harvard 
degrees the right to vote for Overseers, under the same restrictions under which 
bachelors of arts now exercise that privilege. 

At a meeting of the Board of Overseers, June 24, 1915, at the re- 
quest, and upon the motion of President Lowell, and after debate, the 
Board voted to refer to the Executive Committee consideration of the 
question of extending the suffrage for the election of Overseers, with 
instructions to report thereon at a future meeting of the Board. 

At the next meeting of the Board of Overseers, held September 27, 
1915, the Secretary of the Board communicated a letter from Mr. Albert 
T. Perkins, President of the Associated Harvard Clubs, of May 8, 1915, 
addressed to the President of the Board, calling his attention to a report 
of a committee of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 1914 to investigate 
the advisability of extending the right to vote for Overseers, together 
with the resolution, as printed above, and requesting that this resolution 
be referred to the Board of Overseers for such consideration as they 
should see fit to give it. After debate, upon the motion of Senator Lodge, 
the letter and resolution were referred to the Executive Committee of 
the Board, with instructions to ascertain what, if any, action had been 
taken upon the question of extending the right to vote for Overseers by 
the Harvard Alumni Association, and to report thereon at a subsequent 
meeting of the Board. 

At the next meeting of the Board of Overseers, November 22, 1915, 
Mr. Frothingham presented the report of the Executive Committee on 
the question of a further extension of the right to vote for Overseers, 
unanimously recommending such extension to all holders of degrees here- 
tofore or hereafter granted by the University, and after debate thereon, 
upon the motion of President Eliot, the Board voted unanimously to ac- 
cept the report, to assent in principle to the extension of the suffrage, and 
to communicate this vote to the President and Fellows, that they might 
take action thereon if they should see fit. 

At the next meeting of the Board of Overseers, January 10, 1916, the 
President of the University communicated the following vote (drawn up 
by Mr. Fish of the Overseers) of the President and Fellows of Novem- 
ber 29, 1915: 
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The President and Fellows of Harvard College, at a meeting called for that purpose, 
acting under the authority conferred by Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
Chapter 243 of the Acts of 1902, hereby determine that the recipients of all degrees 
heretofore or hereafter granted by Harvard College, other than the recipients of the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Honorary Degrees, whose rights are 
fixed by Chapter 173 of the Acts of 1865 as amended, shall be entitled to vote for Over- 
seers to the same extent to which recipients of the degree of Bachelor of Arts may now 
so vote and under the same restrictions, 


And it was voted that this Board, acting under the authority conferred 
by said Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, Chapter 243 of the Acts 
of 1902, and at this meeting called for said purpose, hereby, concur- 
rently with said President and Fellows, determines that the recipients 
of all degrees heretofore or hereafter granted by Harvard College, other 
than the recipients of the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, 
and Honorary Degrees, whose rights are fixed by Chapter 173 of the 
Acts of 1865 as amended, shall be entitled to vote for Overseers to the 
same extent to which recipients of the degree of Bachelor of Arts may 
now so vote and under the same restrictions. 

Thus passed to final enactment, without debate and without a dissent- 
ing vote, what remained to complete a measure of which it was said by 
the President of the University, speaking at the Commencement dinner 
in 1898, that this franchise question had stirred the Alumni as they had 
never been stirred before ; and of which one of its most active opponents 
declared about the same time in print in this Magazine, that the franchise 
movement involved no less an issue than the existence of Harvard Col- 
lege as a place to obtain a liberal education. 

The time was ripe for the measure, and calm reason held sway where 
feelings and emotions had before been too much in evidence. The general 
sentiment among the Alumni both in the East and the West seems to be 
that the action of the Governing Boards can result only advantageously 
to the University. 

i 





AN EXPONENT OF THE HARVARD SPIRIT. 
(Tuomas Morr Osporne, ’84.) 
REY. S. A. ELIOT, ’84. 


W2aat is the use of waiting until a classmate is dead to say of him pub- 
licly that he is a man of unusual vision and fortitude? When a Harvard 
man does a great public service at peril of his life and reputation, shall 
we not acclaim him now and not wait to send a laurel wreath to his funeral ? 
Thomas Mott Osborne, of the Class of ’84, has come conspicuously into 
public notice during the last year or two because of his adventures “ Be- 
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hind Prison Walls” and because of his enlightened endeavors to reform 
the prison system of his native State. He has, however, behind him, a 
long record of equally honorable and constructive, though less spectacular, 
public service. 

Osborne comes of Abolitionist stock and is of Quaker descent. His for- 
bears were people not afraid of being in a minority. He belongs in the consid- 
erable company of Harvard men who make it a part of their ordinary duty 
to lend a hand in public affairs. To name only his own College contempo- 
raries, untimely dead, he belongs with such efficient promoters of public 
good as William E. Russell, 77, Sherman Hoar, ’82, and William H. Bald- 
win, Jr., 85, men who inherited traditions of family honor and who 
acquired at Harvard the power to think independently, to imagine vividly, 
and to will nobly. These men, and many of their comrades who are still 
living, have proved that good inheritances and a sound education are not 
obstacles to public usefulness in a democracy. Some of these men are 
Republicans and some are Democrats, but all are men who believe in the 
principles on which our republic is founded and in the fundamental good 
sense of their fellow-citizens. They are men who hate boss rule, the spoils 
system, the arts of the demagogue, and all the evils of special privilege. 
They are men who can be relied upon to stand firm for what they think 
is right and to keep the rudder true whether the wind of popular preju- 
dice be adverse or favorable. 

Osborne was born and brought up in Auburn, N.Y. His father, David 
M. Osborne, by foresight, industry, and integrity built up the great busi- 
ness of the Osborne Harvester Company and was the Mayor of the city 
which his business enterprise had helped to develop. The son went to 
Adams Academy in Quincy, and then to Harvard, where he got a good 
grip on the ideals of life that are transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion in that atmosphere. There he got hold of the idea that opportunity 
creates obligation and that college-bred men have a duty to perform in 
the promotion of civic righteousness. A friendly spirit and a kindly humor, 
a large fund of information derived from reading and travel, a reasonable 
capacity for athletics, an exceptional musical taste and ability, combined 
with a character that every one respected to make him popular in the best 
sense of that word, and these qualities have stood him in good stead in 
later life. 

After graduation he plunged into business, and the death of his father 
almost immediately threw upon him great responsibilities. It seemed as 
if the business of D. M. Osborne & Company could not go on without its 
directing head. A meeting of the stockholders declared in favor of closing 
the mills and taking down the sign over the office door, but young Osborne 
said, ‘ No, I will not take down that sign. This business is going on.” 
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He assumed the presidency of the Company, and for sixteen years con- 
ducted it with ability and success. 

Osborne came back to his native city just when the Blaine-Cleveland 
campaign was absorbing public attention. Though of the strongest Re- 
publican inheritances and bred in the anti-slavery traditions, he could not 
bring himself to support Mr. Blaine and he cast for Mr. Cleveland his first 
vote at a Presidential election. Finding himself more and more allied by 
conviction and principle to the Democratic party he became increasingly 
active and influential in its councils. Auburn chose him to be president 
of its Board of Education and he rendered valuable service in that capac- 
ity but Auburn, like every other community in which one party has had 
long and undisputed control, was ring-ruled. The city charter was anti- 
quated and the prevailing methods of administration were shiftless, if 
not corrupt. Osborne assailed these traditions and customs with good- 
natured sarcasm and with candid truthtelling. After an exciting cam- 
paign he was elected Mayor on a non-partisan ticket, — the first Demo- 
crat ever elected in the banner Republican stronghold of the State. He 
proved an unexpectedly good campaigner, but his success was due to his 
personal popularity and the confidence of the people who had known him 
from boyhood and believed in his sincerity and ability. 

The circle of his public influence constantly widened. He was able to 
make a favorable sale of his business interests and proceeded to devote 
himself, with complete disinterestedness, to various forms of public serv- 
ice. He became much absorbed in the motive, principle, and the work of the 
George Junior Republic in the neighboring village of Freeville. For a 
long time he was the president of the Board of Trustees and among the 
“citizens” of that Republic he was the much beloved “ Uncle Tom.” 
Then he served by appointment on the Public Service Commission of the 
State, a post requiring much hard work and not a little political back- 
bone. He early found himself one of a group of sound money Democrats 
unable to follow the party banner into either the eccentricities of the free 
silver agitation or into the dark and devious ways of a Tammany admin- 
istration. The hostility shown him within the last months by the political 
bosses of both parties in New York is no new thing. They early dis- 
covered that he was a dangerous man for their business. He carried 
about with him too much moral dynamite. It was Osborne who rallied 
the ‘“ Honor Democrats ” to the support of Governor Hughes when Tam- 
many was running William R. Hearst for Governor and for a number of 
years he was the head of the section of the Democratic party which stood 
for real democracy and pure government. 

Through these busy years Osborne maintained happy social relations 
with a wide circle of friends, old college mates, musicians and artists, 
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boys out of the Reformatory, discharged convicts, capitalists and social- 
ists, finding them all equally interesting. He has ever been the appre- 
ciative lover of good books and fine music. At his office desk he was and 
is the alert, resourceful man of affairs. On the platform he is a plain- 
speaking man, attractive in bearing and appearance, good-tempered, lucid 
in argument, trustful of the good sense and right purpose of ordinary 
people. He hits hard but never unfairly. He never poses and never trims. 
People know that there is no envy or malice in his attack upon ancient 
abuses and machine methods and that he has nothing personal to gain. 
He is evidently a man of education, born to refinement, and with every 
luxury within reach, who yet chooses a life of arduous human service and 
is ready to pay the price in whatever hardship or calumny may come his 
way. 

Osborne’s interest in prison reform began in his work at the George 
Junior Republic. Working and playing with the boys at Freeville he 
found that youngsters supposed to have ineradicable criminal tendencies 
were just ordinary boys with as much good as evil in their composition. 
The problems he worked over at Freeville led right to the doors of the 
State Reform Schools and the Prisons. Then came his experience as a 
volunteer prisoner behind the walls of the prison at Auburn, which he so 
graphically described in a book which has had a deservedly wide circula- 
tion. This experience in turn led to his appointment to the Wardenship 
of one of the worst prisons in the United States. No man could have 
tackled a harder job than the administration of Sing Sing Prison. There 
Osborne has put into successful practice certain principles of prison re- 
form which he believes in. In doing so he has inevitably incurred the 
opposition of the petty office-holders and the grafters of all kinds who 
have hitherto fattened on the careless or corrupt administration of prison 
affairs. He has aroused the antagonism of powerful interests. Like most 
practical idealists he is now called upon to face not only criticism and 
ridicule but base insinuations and unscrupulous attacks upon his charac- 
ter and purpose. He has to contend with the familiar conspiracy of ma- 
chine politicians, corrupt contractors, and bribable convicts. These things 
are only incidents in the career of a reformer, but they are mighty dis- 
agreeable incidents and a high-minded man is none the worse at such 
times for the outspoken sympathy and support of men and women who 
recognize his self-forgetting zeal, his courage, and the great importance 
of the work he is trying to do. 

There is nothing especially novel in Osborne’s ideas about prison ad- 









































ministration. He has, however, succeeded in focussing public attention 
upon an exceedingly serious and long-neglected problem of our social 
order. He is making our people understand that prison reform is a busi- 
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ness proposition, that our present methods of dealing with crime are a 
failure, and that we have got to change both our theory and practice. 
Osborne is no sentimentalist. He demands that the way of the transgres- 
sor shall be hard, but he insists that we must treat convicts in such a 
way that they shall either be cured or kept under such continual restraint 
as shall guarantee to society safety from further depredations. The prac- 
tical question he raises is whether men committed to prison are going to 
come out eager for new crimes or prepared to go straight ; ready and able 
to support themselves by honest work or obliged to prey on society for a 
living. Are their bodies to be upbuilt, their hands given skill, their minds 
quickened, their ambitions aroused, or are they to be left to rot and to 
plot schemes of revenge when their punishment is over ? 

Osborne insists that every offender ought to have a prompt and speedy 
trial; that our jails should cease to be nurseries of crime ; that prisoners 
should be classified and graded. He insists that industrial training should 
be made the basis of reformatory methods. To teach a convict a trade 
is to make him master of the art of self-support. He recognizes that many 
criminal impulses are due to physical causes, so he believes in healthy 
exercise. He understands that it is only through a reasonable degree of 
freedom and self-government that a man can learn to live in freedom. 
Osborne preaches the doctrine of the indeterminate sentence. We do not 
send an insane man to the hospital for thirty days or six months, but 
until he is cured and fit to take his place again in society. Osborne de- 
mands that our prisons shall be managed so as to develop the germs of 
good that are still lying in the convict’s nature and not so as to com- 
municate the poison of evil until all are dragged down to the level of the 
worst. He has confidence in human nature and has the courage to act on 
that belief. 

Harvard men will venture to believe that Osborne’s character and 
career are typical of the spirit of their University. 
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THE HILL PROFESSORSHIP OF TRANSPORTATION. 
HOWARD ELLIOTT, C.E. ’81. 


At the commencement exercises of Harvard University on June 24, 
1915, President Lowell said: 


The largest single gift in money that the University has received during the year is 
dated June 21. It is that of $125,000, to endow a professorship of transportation in 
the School of Business Administration, subscribed by friends of the School and ad- 
mirers of James J. Hill, in whose honor it is founded and named. The Chair marks 
an epoch in the life of the School, and by its recognition of transportation as a perma- 
nent object of systematic instruction, in the life of the nation also. It is eminently fitting 
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that such a professorship should bear the name of Mr. Hill, who has applied scientific 
principles to the construction and operation of railroads to an extent, and with an ac- 
curacy unknown before. He is, perhaps, best known to the public at large by having 
aroused the nation to the need of conserving its natural resources, but this was the 
fruit of a long active career in developing the vast country between the Great Lakes 
and Puget Sound, and enabling it to prosper. He had the imagination to conceive and 
the skill to execute a plan of transportation on a vast scale. 

Seventy-four friends of Mr. Hill contributed to the fund. There were 
thirteen presidents of railways, twenty-four bankers, thirty-seven heads 
of industrial corporations, business men, and lawyers. They represented 
a large part of the United States — Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
in the East; Baltimore, Washington, and St. Louis in the South; Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth in the Middle West ; and North 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, and Oregon in the Northwest. 

The appreciation of the plan and the desire to honor Mr. Hill was 
nation-wide. One subscription, and a generous one too, was by a woman, 
and was evidence of the loyalty of Mr. Hill’s friends. ‘This was the sub- 
scription of Mrs. W. H. Dunwoody, of Minneapolis. Mr. Dunwoody was 
a long-time associate of Mr. Hill and a leading figure in the wheat and 
flour business which mean so much to the Northwest. His widow, when 
she heard of the plan, asked to be allowed to subscribe in order to show 
her appreciation of Mr. Hill’s work in developing the Northwest, work in 
which her husband had no small part. 

The endowment of this professorship is a tribute to Mr. Hill, to his 
genius as a railway builder, as an operating executive, as a developer of 
his country and its business interests, and as a financier. He has caused 
the railways in which he has been the master mind to be so skilfully 
financed, as well as to be so efficiently constructed, developed, and oper- 
ated, that, considered as a whole, they are among the most successful in 
the world. 

Not only is this tribute to Mr. Hill well deserved, but the establish- 
ment of the professorship itself is an encouraging sign that the country is 
awakening to the present serious condition of its transportation agencies. 
Never was there in any country such need of a thorough and impartial 
study and exposition of transportation problems as there is in the United 
States at the present time. 

Today, the total volume of business in the United States is so great that 
in various parts of the country the transportation facilities are inadequate 
and development is checked. It will take much time, money, and brains 
to adjust the railways to the present and future needs of the country. 
This, too, in a time of peace, and if, by chance, there should be the added 
burden of moving troops and supplies incident to a war, the railways 
would not, in their present condition, be able to carry the total load. 
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JAMES J. HILL. 


In whose honor the new Professorship of Transportation in the Business School is named. 
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The railways of the country have 37 per cent of the total mileage of 
the globe. Whether viewed from this standpoint, or that of the public 
and the property they move, the investment they represent, the number 
of men they employ, or their relative position in industry, the railways of 
the United States are very much the most important in the world. 

To train men so that they can increase the service or output of these 
railroads in the interest of the public, to eliminate waste, to utilize all by- 
products in the manufacture of transportation, and to keep down costs to 
the lowest point consistent with furnishing good transportation, and, at 
the same time, to maintain the plant and to pay such returns on the capital 
already invested that new money for additions may be obtained, are 
national tasks. Adequate and well-managed railways have a very direct 
bearing on the cost of living, the growth of the country, protection in time 
of war, and on the welfare of posterity. 

The most intelligent unit of railroad expense is cost per train mile, be- 
cause all money paid out for any purpose, from fuel and maintenance of 
track to a lawyer’s fee or a doctor’s bill, must be reflected there. The 
proper unit to measure income is the amount of receipts per ton aud pas- 
senger mile, because this includes the greater part of all revenue from 
operating the railroad. The logic of successful railroading, therefore, con- 
sists in getting the greatest number of ton and passenger miles for the 
smallest number of train miles. This is a statement simple in form; but 
it will not be realized without a profound study of the history, finances, 
conditions, and methods of different systems. Such study must begin with 
the number of tons and passengers carried one mile, which is the measure 
of the service rendered to the public or the transportation manufactured 
and sold by the railway plant. 

In most forms of business the average cost of some unit is determined 
as closely as conditions will permit. Then, the selling price of the article 
being given, the possible profit or loss appears at once. To arrive at abso- 
lute unit costs for carrying a passenger or a ton of freight one mile is 
difficult because of the complication of the accounts and the large items 
of expense that are common to both freight and passenger business. Com- 
parative costs, however, can be determined, and are of great value 
in pointing out errors in construction and defects in operating methods 
which result in losses and waste and which, in many cases, can be cor- 
rected. 

On page 438 is given a table of the results for five months ending No- 
vember 30, 1915, on a number of Western railroads, where the methods 
of careful analysis and of adjusting the plant to conditions have been 
followed for varying periods of time. No two railroads are exactly alike, 
but an investigation of some of these figures will be instructive to the 
student of operating methods. 
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CONTRASTED REVENUE AND EXPENSES FOR THE FIVE MONTHS ENDING 





NOVEMBER 30, 1915. 








Union 
Pacific 


Nor. Pace. 
Ry. 





C.B. & Q. 
RR. 





C.& N.W. 
System 








Miles operated 


Operating revenue...... 

Operating revenue per 
BMD... cccccccccccevess 

Maintenance of way 
and equipment per 
nile 


Per cent of revenue..... 
Transportation expenses 
per mile. 


Per cent of revenue. .... 
Administrative expenses 
per mile. ...........++ 


Per cent of revenue..... 


All operating expenses 
per mile 


Per cent of revenue. .... 
Net earnings from opera- 
WOM. ccccrececcccccs 


Net earnings per mile. .. 


Density of revenue ton- 
BAGS ®™ 2. cc ccccvcccese 
Average rate per ton per 
mile * 





7,902.37 
$45,109,951 


$5,708 


6.35% 


$3,071 





53.80% 











$20,842,036 


$2,637 


771,007 


A.T.&8.F.| Gt. Nor. 
System Ry. 
11,245.28 8,102.17 

$55,576,592 |$37,914,004 

$4,942 $4,679 
$1,469 $803 
29.73%, 17.15% 
$1,403 $1,091 
28.38% 23.31% 
$190 $164 
3.85% 3.51% 
$3,062 $2,058 
61.96%, 43.98%, 
$21,143,801 |$21,240,550 
$1,880 $2,621 
743,484 716,239 
$.00974 $.008166 





$.00968 














6,489.07 
$32,692,2 


$5,038 


$1,113 


22.09% 


$1,279 
25.38% 


$171 
3.39% 


$2,563 
50.87% 


$16,062,540 


2,475 


799,386 


$.00849 











9,365.92 
$43,332,160 


$4,627 
$1,211 
26.18% 


$1,300 
28.09% 
$194 
4.19% 
2,705 
58.46% 
$17,998,125 
$1 


922 


913,068 


$.00733 









9,860.63 
$47,465,062 


$4,813 
$1,406 
29.21% 


$1,588 
33.00% 


$191 
3.97% 


$3,185 
66.18% 


$16,054,125 
$1,628 


765,913 


$.0084 








* Year ending June 30, 1915. 


The Great Northern and Northern Pacific operate under somewhat 
similar conditions. The Northern Pacific is the older road, and its lines 
were not, in all cases, fitted to the country as economically as those of the 
Great Northern. It did not adopt careful analytical methods and train its 
men as early as did the Great Northern. The result of these methods, 
however, is shown in the small proportion of gross earnings used for con- 
ducting transportation — only 23.31 per cent for the Great Northern and 
25.38 per cent for the Northern Pacific. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Chicago & Northwestern 
occupy much the same territory and are among the best and most suc- 
cessful of the so-called “Granger” roads. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy began some ten years ago to try and adjust its facilities to its 
business and to adopt the closest kind of analytical methods. More re- 


cently the Chicago & Northwestern has done the same. The amount of 
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operating revenue used for conducting transportation is 28.09 per cent 
for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 33 per cent for the Chicago 
& Northwestern, and part of this difference is due to the adoption of 
cost accounting, the adjustment of facilities, and the training of men 
from station agent to general manager. 

Another pair of roads that have some characteristics in common are 
the Union Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé; both occupy 
territory between the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast, and both 
are successful, well-managed, and fine railway systems. The Union Pa- 
cifie went far in the direction of advanced methods, and part of its ex- 
tremely good showing in transportation cost is due to the work done 
along those lines. It is interesting to note the variations in gross and net 
earnings and how the careful adjustment of facilities to business and the 
training of men to use them affects the results. 

These systems have been taken for the purposes of comparative illus- 
tration because all of them are highly and deservedly respected. But the 
figures show such wide discrepancies that any study which will lead to 
intelligent or helpful results must go below the surface. The function of 
such operating statistics is to lay bare all of the causes for these differ- 
ences, so that a general manager or a superintendent may not on one 
hand be unjustly criticized because of the effect of factors beyond his 
control, or, on the other hand, be allowed to relax in effort if these fac- 
tors favorably influence his operating results. It is such investigation, 
going down into minute details and seeking the ultimate causes reflected 
in financial statements, that should be inspired and directed by the instruc- 
tors in a department of a great university that has added this subject to 
its curriculum. 

Differences even greater than these frequently appear in the financial 
sheets of railroad systems as between different divisions of the same line. 
Statistics show that it may cost more than ten times as much to operate 
on some divisions as on others. Differences in grade and motive power, 
in coal, differences in the character of the business, and, above all, differ- 
ences in the volume of the business, may cause the indicator of operating 
cost to vary widely and irregularly. Or, again, the differences may be 
due to methods that can be improved easily. Division records should be 
compared with themselves for different weeks, months and years, for con- 
tinual checking of work done, cost, and receipts is necessary to keep the 
railroad machine in proper working order. The fact is that not only are 
these variations little understood by the public, but they are far from 
being appreciated by railroad men themselves; even by those who have 
grown old in the business, with records of fair success behind them. 
There is no general hard-and-fast rule to explain the same phenomenon 
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when it occurs in different fields, or to solve the innumerable problems 
arising in the same field. Above almost all other businesses, railroading 
requires the inductive method. Its laws grow out of its facts; and those 
facts must be constantly studied, compared, and analyzed in order to ob- 
tain from them the right suggestion for changes of method to fit changes of 
conditions. Nor is a conclusion once reached invariable; because the 
business is always changing, and the struggle to serve the public well 
without raising the ratio of cost of carriage to income is one that never 
ends. ; 

Very few people, even of those who have to do with railroads, appreci- 
ate the enormous importance in the aggregate of charges or costs, which 
are too insignificant in the unit to attract attention. It is on this rock 
that uncounted transportation experiments have come to grief. A frac- 
tion of a mill may change a profit to a loss if the tonnage is great. A 
difference of one-hundredth of a cent in the cost of carrying one ton one 
mile is apparently too small to worry over. Yet, on a ton mileage of a 
billion tons, quite within the range of railroad commerce, it amounts to 
one hundred thousand dollars. The railroad manager must, and the stu- 
dent of railroad economics should, from the beginning, learn to observe, 
study and respect the small items of cost. 

That this is true is proved by the following figures, which show how 
difficult it is to obtain a return on capital invested in railways in the 
United States : 








1898 1906 1914 
Investment in road and equipment ~ vosened ..| $57,395 $59,624 $71,551 
Gross operating revenue per mile. . Mes irs 6,755 10,460 12,667 
et operating income per mile........ 2,088 3,212 2,873 
Per cent operating income on property investment 3.64 5.39 3.99 





In other words, increased investment and increased business resulted in 
smaller returns. To analyze this problem, and to supply a proper solu- 
tion is of the utmost importance to the future. 

This country is committed to the plan of private ownership of rail- 
ways subject to public regulation, and it is to be hoped that the country 
will not— because of sins of omission and commission by both owners 
and regulators — turn to public ownership of these great highways. To 
train men, therefore, to understand rightly the true and helpful relations 
of government to transportation, that our citizens and regulators may be 
wise, sane, and far-seeing, is almost as important as to train men to be 
expert and economical railway managers. There must be constantly de- 
veloped an increased number of both types of men if the best results are 
to be obtained by the railways for the people. 
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To establish a department to teach the theory and practice of rail- 
roading that shall be worthy of the subject and worthy of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and to give students a true conception of the problem and ability 
to deal with railway operations intelligently, is no slight or easy task. 
Such work should be adjusted, from the first, to actual conditions; and 
should start from and return to close and accurate observations of fact. 
There should be no guesswork. It is one thing to arrange a theoretically 
faultless course, which the student can gallop through and come out a 
little better informed than he was at the beginning. It is a different 
thing to analyze the records of railway performance, to get in touch 
with real railway work, and so arrive at the truth. So many different 
conditions affect the operation of a railway that the problem is unusually 
complicated. And these conditions must be understood not only in 
themselves but in their relation to one another. Without a thorough 
grasp of this network of facts and relations, there cannot be any mastery 
of the underlying subject as a whole. 

The transportation courses in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration ought to be able to do good work. They have practically 
a new field to occupy ; and the endowment, which makes the work perma- 
nent, should insure, also, that it be done in the right way. The vital thing 
is to train young men by the study of current actual results in the opera- 
tion of different railway systems and different parts of the same system ; 
to analyze their statistics and discover the reasons for the differences that 
appear. This is practical instruction and must be the starting-point of 
practical results. The young man who enters railway service without 
any special training has a limited vision. He is engrossed with the par- 
ticular tasks which are set before him, and he has little time or opportu- 
nity to gain knowledge concerning other phases of railroad work. A man 
who has the advantages which Harvard is now able to offer will come to 
the railway with a clearer perspective of the relation of each factor in 
the problem to the whole problem. His sense of proportion will be better, 
and, while he must necessarily begin at the bottom, his training will 
make it possible for him to profit earlier by his experience and to be of 
greater use after he has obtained some practical training. 

With this work well established at Harvard, some of the New England 
roads should be compared and studied, to discover the reasons and rem- 
edies, if there are such, for the differences that appear. Such work will be 
as really original research as any undertaken in laboratory or observa- 
tory. There is no end to the material with which the student can work 
or to the interesting but difficult problems that he will find arising out 
of it. 

Books of abstract principles and discussions about railroading, which 
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so abound in these days, should have a rather small place in the work of 
a department handled in the truly scientific spirit. Too many of their 
principles and laws are generalizations; and they are apt to bear about 
the same relation to practical railroading that a table of logarithms does 
to the surveying and location of a line. It is the practical application to 
the problem in hand, and the ability to make it, that count. To create 
the power to make such application instantly and accurately is the aim 
and end of real education. It can be attained in the department of rail- 
roading at Harvard along such lines as are suggested here. 

It is not expected that there will be surned out of the Business 
School full-fledged railway superintendents, auditors, and managers, any 
more than there are produced from the Law and Medical Schools law- 
yers and doctors who can at once take up the most difficult and intricate 
eases. The School, however, can do much to start men on the right road 
to understand railway accounts and methods and make such men of much 
greater service after they can obtain some practical experience by actual 
work. 

Lord Macaulay said, with prophetic vision: ‘“ Every improvement of 
the means of locomotion benefits mankind morally and intellectually, as 
well as materially, and not only facilitates the interchange of the various 
productions of nature and art, but tends to remove national and provin- 
cial antipathies and to bind together all the branches of the great human 
family.” 

The life-work of James Jerome Hill has been of great benefit to the 
United States in bringing about the results foreseen by Macaulay. 

Mr. Hill was born at Guelph, Ontario, on September 16, 1838. When 
he was a mere lad he left his father’s farm and came to the States. His 
earliest business venture, in 1856, was in steamboat transportation at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. In 1870 he established the Red River Transportation 
Company, which was the first transportation agency between St. Paul and 
Winnipeg. By this time Mr. Hill had well defined in his own mind a 
worthy ambition to develop the great regions of the Northwest, the 
arable but little cultivated prairies of the Red River Valley and of the 
country between St. Paul and the Rocky Mountains. His first interest 
in railways was in 1878, when he and a few other able men purchased 
the St. Paul & Pacifie Railway from the Dutch owners of the property 
and reorganized it as the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway Com- 
pany. This railway was the beginning of the enterprise now known as 
the Great Northern, which extends from Lake Superior to the Puget 
Sound, with many important branches north and south of the main line. 
There are in this system 10,492 miles of track. 

In all this development and in the building of the railway, mile by 
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mile to the Far West, Mr. Hill was the guiding spirit. He showed ex- 
traordinary gifts in three directions: first, in his far-sightedness in 
selecting from an uninhabited and undeveloped country those regions 
that nature had destined for great development if transportation was fur- 
nished ; second, in his power to command the enthusiastic confidence and 
support of large capitalists, in both Europe and America; third, in the 
wonderfully economic and scientific construction and operation of the 
transportation properties of which he was the head. United with these 
qualities Mr. Hill had rare integrity, great physical strength, and capa- 
city for work. There is a well-founded story about him to the effect that 
in the early stages of the building of the Great Northern Railway, when 
its treasury was low in funds, Mr. Hill, with his usual foresight, bought 
up along the line of the railway building sites that were bound to become 
of great value later on, and paid for them with his own money ; yet, 
later on, instead of profiting personally by the transaction, he turned 
over to the railway company, as soon as it was able to take up these 
properties, the benefit of this shrewd investment. 

Mr. Hill, in spite of the great constructive work that he has done, has 
taken much interest in other human affairs. He has written and spoken 
much on the importance of proper agricultural development in all its 
forms; he has been a leader in pointing out that the steady growth of 
population places a responsibility upon government and individuals to 
conserve the natural resources of the country. He has taken a great in- 
terest in, and helped financially, many educational institutions through- 
out the West, institutions which give young men training without the 
necessity of going to more distant colleges and schools. Again and again 
he has sounded a warning on the extravagant habits of the American 
people and the ever-increasing practice of communities in creating debts 
which are and will be a serious burden. 

He is so much interested in the work that this new Chair at Harvard 
should do that he is giving considerable personal attention and advice 
as to the best way to obtain the desired results, and, in October, 1915, 
he supplemented the fund presented to the University in June, 1915, 
by a generous contribution of $125,000, —so that the total income for 
instruction and investigation would be more nearly equal to the impor- 
tance of the work. 

It is the hope and belief of Harvard, of Mr. Hill, and of his friends that 
the work to be done through the medium of the James J. Hill Professor- 
ship of Transportation in the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration will be of constantly increasing benefit to the science of trans- 
portation and to the United States. Monuments are erected to many 
worthy men after death. In this case it is a gratification to Mr. Hill’s 
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many friends that during his lifetime this tribute has been paid to him 
and that for years to come the name of the foremost railroad constructor 
and operator in the United States will be linked with the leading uni- 
versity of the country in a work of this very great national importance. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


“400 MUST ENLIST BY FripAy.” So stated the Crimson in very black 
headlines a few weeks since — the Crimson, which only a year ago was 
pleading tearfully with the undergraduates for peace at any price, which 
was urging, in clear view of devastated Belgium, that so long as we were 
unable to distinguish one end of a rifle from another we were perfectly 
safe. “ Such,” says the outsider, “is the inconsistency of college journal- 
ism.” “ Such,” answers the graduate, “ought to be the inconsistency of 
college journalism.” 

Usually this right-about-face in editorial policy concerns only questions 
of delightful unimportance —so unimportant that nobody notices the 
reversal ; the policy, furthermore, is merely an expression of opinion held 
cheerfully, and perhaps quite unreasonably, by amiable young editors. 
Last year, however, pacifist editors were attacking, with full conscious- 


ness of the importance of the question, a matter of national and perma- - 


nent, not of local and ephemeral, interest. It was well that they did so, 
because the University at large responded, sometimes flippantly, some- 
times savagely, ina stream of red-blooded letters that made the most care- 
less students sit up and take notice. The pale pacifist editorials of the 
Crimson convinced no one of anything. except that the University had not 
lost the primal virtues, and that it is well even for the intellectually- 
minded to look facts in the face. The manly, well-reasoned answers — it 
would not have tried the intelligence even of a “ superman ” to refute the 
Crimson arguments— made the self-satisfied students look abroad, 
for once, even beyond that enlarged horizon resulting from a Boston 
subway. 

If one can draw conclusions from the tablets in Memorial Hall, it is 
clear that the student body, back in the sixties, both thought and acted. 
The boys did a certain amount of thinking in ’98, too, and some of them 
acted ; but an intensely dramatic crisis was needed to stir them to venture 
beyond accepted conversational formulsz. One cannot help feeling, more- 
over, that in most crises the response has always been rather emotional 
than intellectual — natural, perhaps, in youths of twenty summers. 

The response to extra-mural demands is still, today, largely emo- 
tional. A little bit of the horror of the Great War has somehow worked 
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its way through the barrier of athletics and musty studies; a little, too, 
of the thrill of soldiering, which even the 75 centimetre guns have not 
quite destroyed. These things have affected the 400 and yet other 400 
who “enlisted by Friday.” But along with the emotionalism of it all, we 
old folk, who sit— sometimes rather sneeringly, to our shame be it said 
—on the heights of Olympus, think that we discover also a suggestion 
of awakened interest in the big things of life, the things that are going to 
count, after football signals, and Greek optatives, and even the glory of 
club-life, have ceased to have much significance. The emotional impulse 
has touched those deeply imbedded springs which set ajar the doors of 
intellectual apprehension. A good many students are beginning to realize 
the real lack of nourishment in the mental spoon-feeding process. They 
are beginning to be interested in life. They are beginning to differentiate 
themselves from the Chinese, to doubt their indisputable superiority to the 
rest of the world. They even talk politics a little, make such acute re- 
marks as that “a college president isn’t necessarily any good in the 
White House,” and get really angry when a group of Divinity students 
write a pacifist letter to the Crimson in which the phrase national 
honor is put between quotations, as though it were some queer foreign 
expression. Some of them were so eager to vote that they overlooked the 
exact registration requirements and got arrested in consequence. 

All this conscious turning of attention to outside matters is worth while. 
We don’t want Harvard students to be metamorphosed into political ani- 
mals, big talkers and little doers; we want them to remain the same happy, 
somewhat irresponsible youths that we were, years ago, because we have 
learned that there is little enough time for care-free laughter after the 
four golden years are over. But, on the other hand, we rejoice to see the 
irrepressible laughter bubble out, not from vacuity of mind, but as 
the effervescent expression of youthful high spirits, which can neither be 
corked up nor evaporated by full recognition of future responsibility. 
There is no reason why our students should march the last lap on the road 
leading to life with funereal faces ; there is every reason why they should 
realize that life actually confronts them, that its responsibilities are im- 
minent, and that, as Harvard men, they owe it something bigger and bet- 
ter than mere respectability. 

That is why we old grads are glad when the Crimson opens the door 
to frank discussion. That is why we believe in the Harvard Battalion — 
not that we expect it to produce trained soldiers, but that it is going to 
keep its members conscious of a greater entity than Harvard. We cannot 
yet look intelligently beyond our country. We can make sure that Har- 
vard never forgets the country, that Harvard men realize that the College 
is only of value as it serves the nation. Let us hope that “4000 wiLL 
ENLIST BY FRIDAY.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 
A. L. LOWELL, '77. 


[On Jan. 10, 1916, President Lowell submitted to the Board of Overseers the report 
for 1914-15, which marks the conclusion of his sixth year as President. In reprinting, 
only the salient points of what is said on military training have been retained, and the 
account of medical work abroad has been omitted, since it has already been discussed 
in these pages. — Ep.] 

Entering Classes. In the last annual report it was stated that the class 
entering College in September, 1914, was 84 larger than the year before. 
This autumn the number has remained very nearly the same, the new 
Freshmen being in fact 17 less than last year. Curiously enough the in- 
crease in the number of men who enter is less regular than that in the 
number of applicants for admission. The applicants, those admitted, and 
those who entered for the past ten years, have been as follows: 








it | castes | ene | Sea | Sees 
5 mitte r candidates andidate. 

candidates = admitted i entered s 
ODL Tee 808 576 559 71.2 69.1 
1907 798 594 562 74.4 70.4 
PTT ere 688 529 486 76.8 70.6 
BO oss cceeeesesas 770 573 539 74.4 70.0 
err ee 786 565 528 74.4 67.1 
i Sree. $85 640 610 73.4 68.9 
ep re ery 869 645 599 74.2 68.9 
1913 885 614 580 69.3 65.5 
1914 936 685 664 73.1 70.9 
| rare 982 677 647 68.9 65.8 




















In these figures, several things may be observed. Of the applicants 
admitted a good many do not come. Some of them are thought by their 
parents too young — in most cases a grievous error. Others, for financial 
reasons, give up college and go to work. Others, again, especially those 
who have taken the examinations of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, are entitled to enter more than one college and go elsewhere ; 
while some probably never intend to enter, but try the examination 
merely as a test. Another fact to be observed is that for the last eight 
years the number of applicants has increased almost steadily while the 
number admitted has not, the percentage of rejections having varied from 
23.2 in the first of these years to 31.1 in the last. The natural inference 
is that the standard of marking varies from year to year. No doubt this 
is to some extent true, and with the necessary changes in the examiners 
it is in part unavoidable. The fact that our old-plan examinations are 
now wholly conducted by the College Entrance Examination Board, and 
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that the papers for the new plan are to be prepared in common for Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton, will reduce this difficulty to a minimum ; or 
at least subject us only to irregularities common to all colleges. But a 
variation in standard is not the only explanation, for the examiners de- 
clare that the average proficiency of candidates in certain subjects varies 
at times quite rapidly with a change in methods of teaching in the schools. 

Freshman Halls. The most notable change in the College during the 
past year was the opening of the Freshman Halls. The time for discussing 
the effect these halls are expected to produce has passed ; the time for 
weighing the final results achieved has not yet come, nor will it come until 
more than one class has lived in them and passed through the rest of its 
college course. As is often the case, the by-products may prove more far- 
reaching than the direct effects. Moreover, one of the chief objects in 
view, the breaking-up of groups with a similar origin, the provision of 
an opportunity for friendship among men from different environments, 
is in its nature intangible, or at least incapable of exact measurement. 
The impressions of any single individual are likely to be partial and mis- 
leading, while the total result cannot be reduced to statistics. Those who 
have come into close contact with the life in the halls have not been dis- 
appointed in their hopes. The only serious difficulty has lain in turning 
so many boys into men at once. In view of the fear entertained by the 
boys before coming that they would be subjected to the discipline of a 
boarding-school, the supervision of order was not at first so close as it has 
since become; and a few of the Freshmen, to show their age, were youth- 
ful in conduct, played roughly and broke panes of glass. Probably there 
was no more of this than in past years, and certainly it can be avoided in 
the future. 

The general conduct of the Freshmen in the halls was good, and the 
remarks of the Dean on this point are interesting. He shows also that the 
record in scholarship was somewhat better than in the preceding year. 
The percentage of men eliminated for low record was slightly less, the 
percentage of high and of satisfactory grades was slightly larger, and the 
number of men with a clear record of A’s increased from three to seven. 
Tf all this does not prove that the Freshman Halls had a distinctly good 
effect on scholarship, it certainly shows that assembling the men in large 
dormitories has not lessened their attention to study. 

The age at entrance of the seven men who achieved a clear A record 
is notable. Two were eighteen, four were seventeen, and one was fifteen ; 
the oldest was eighteen years and three months, while the average age 
of the class was about eighteen years and six months, This is one more 
illustration of the truth that the younger men are the better scholars. 

The student as the unit of education. The Freshman Halls are not 
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an isolated project, an attempt to treat the newcomers bya method pecu- 
liar and distinct. They are a part of a general tendency to be seen in all 
American colleges, the object of which is to bring the strongest possible 
influences for good to bear upon the student, instead of merely offering 
opportunities to be seized or neglected as he may please. The unlimited 
elective system presented to the student the broadest and most diversified 
opportunities, placing upon him the responsibility of making a wise use 
of them. The attention of the college authorities was naturally directed 
to the list of courses given, in an effort to make the offering as rich, as 
varied, as comprehensive as possible; and the conscientious instructor 
strove to make his own course as valuable as he could. Save in the case 
of candidates for distinction in a special field, or men who proposed to 
carry their studies in one subject far, it was not the duty of an instructor 
to inquire what courses other than his own a student might be taking, or 
might thereafter elect. Nor was it the business of anyone but the student 
himself. The single course inevitably became the unit in college educa- 
tion, and the degree was conferred upon the accumulation of a fixed 
number of those units. They might be well or badly selected ; they might 
form a consistent whole, or be disconnected fragments of knowledge, ac- 
cording to the earnestness and wisdom of the student. If he selected well, 
he obtained an excellent education, not because he had to his credit so 
many units, but because he had so chosen them that together they gave 
him the development he required. 

But in fact, the single course is not, and cannot be, the true unit in 
education. The real unit is the student. He is the only thing in education 
that is an end in itself. To send him forth as nearly a perfected product 
as possible is the aim of instruction, and anything else, the single course, 
the curriculum, the discipline, the influences surrounding him, are merely 
means to the end, which are to be judged by the way they contribute and 
fit into the ultimate purpose. To treat the single course as a self-sufficient 
unit, complete in itself, is to ran a danger of losing sight of the end in 
the means thereto. In no other part of the University, in the require- 
ments for no other degree, is the course, as a unit, complete in itself. In 
the Law School, where the freedom of election is the greatest, many 
courses are required, and the rest all aim at a definite and narrowly cir- 
cumscribed object, preparation for practice at the bar. In the Medical 
and Divinity Schools general examinations on specific fields of knowledge 
have been established — of which more will be said later. The same thing 
has always been true of the doctorate of philosophy in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences; and for the Master of Arts, which was 
formerly attained by a sufficiently high grade in any four courses, it has 
now been the rule for many years that the courses must form a consistent 
whole, approved by some department of the Faculty. 
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Concentration and distribution. In the College the problem of mak- 
ing the student, instead of the course, the unit in education is more diffi- 
cult than in the other parts of the University, because general education 
is more intangible, more vague, less capable of precise analysis and defi- 
nition, than training for a profession. Nevertheless, in the College, some 
significant steps have been taken which tend in this direction. The first 
was the requirement that every student must concentrate six of his seven- 
teen courses in some definite field, must distribute six more among the 
other subjects of knowledge, and must do so after consulting an instructor 
appointed to advise him. The exact prescriptions may not be perfect, nor 
in their final form. Experience may well lead to changes, but the intent 
is good, to develop and expand the mind of the student as an individual, 
as in himself the object of education. So far as the rule affects the care 
with which the student selects his courses, there has certainly been a gain, 
for there is no doubt that the requirement has made his choice more 
thoughtful and serious than before. The Committee on the Choice of 
Electives makes exceptions freely in the case of earnest students, and it 
is a significant fact that, although the members of the Committee hold 
very divergent views upon the principles involved, they are almost in- 
variably unanimous on the question of allowing an exception in any par- 
ticular case. 

The rule of concentration, coupled with the provision that not more 
than two of the six courses shall be of an elementary character, is in- 
tended to compel every man to study some subject with thorough- 
ness, and acquire a systematic knowledge thereof. Certain departments 
have so arranged their sequence of courses that this result is fairly well 
attained ; but in others where the offering is large, and the nature of 
the subject is not (as it is in Mathematics, for example, or the physical 
sciences) such that a mastery of one thing is indispensable for the study 
of another, it is still possible for a student to elect six courses in the out- 
lying parts of the field which have little connection with one another and 
do not form a systematic whole. This possibility is attractive to under- 
graduates seeking easy courses, whose object is not so much to obtain as 
to evade an education. Of late years, indeed, many easy courses have 
been made more serious, whereby the minimum work which shirkers must 
do for a degree has been sensibly raised, to the great benefit of the college 
as an educational institution, and incidentally with the result of increas- 
ing the respect for high achievement in college scholarship. As the require- 
ments in various subjects are stiffened, it is interesting to observe the 
flocking of students from one department to another. 

Tutors. The second step in treating the student, instead of the course, 
as the unit in education, was taken by the Division of History, Gov- 
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ernment, and Economics, when, and with the approval of the Faculty, 
it set up the requirement of a general examination at graduation for 
students concentrating in that division. The examination, which is en- 
trusted to a committee representing the three departments within the 
division, is to be distinct from that in the courses elected, and is to 
include not only the ground covered in them, but also the general field 
with which they have dealt, and the knowledge needed to connect them. 
This is a marked departure from the plan of earning a degree by scor- 
ing courses ; and it will take time to adjust men’s conceptions of educa- 
tion to a basis new to the American college, though familiar in every 
European university. To assist the students in preparing themselves for 
the general examination each of them, at the beginning of his Sophomore 
year, is assigned to the charge of a tutor who confers with him about his 
work and guides his reading outside of that required in the courses. As 
the plan could be applied only to men entering after it was established, 
the first examinations will be held next spring, and then only for men 
who graduate in three years. In the Divinity School, where the course 
for the Masters and Doctors degrees is shorter, a general examination 
has already been put into operation with gratifying results. 

Supervision of courses selected. A third step has been taken this autumn 
by a vote of the Faculty providing that the courses elected by a student 
for concentration in History and Literature must be approved by the 
Committee on Degrees with Distinction in that field. This has always 
been true of candidates for distinction under this committee, and in fact 
the field is one that would present little unity if the courses chosen were 
unrelated. But that the combination of courses by other students should 
require approval is an innovation which shows that in a subject where 
the liberty of choice is peculiarly liable to abuse, the Faculty is pre- 
pared to require a consistent program of study, with a view to giving 
students an education rational as a whole. Moreover, departments and 
committees, which do not wish to limit the choice of the students concentrat- 
ing in their field to combinations of courses approved by them beforehand, 
sometimes take charge of his work in the subject and really oversee it at 
every stage. They do, in fact, act as his advisers and can often do so better 
than the instructor specially appointed to advise him. The adviser so ap- 
pointed frequently takes a very eareful interest in the development of a 
man’s work throughout his college course, and whenever a man shows on 
entering college any strong special interest, Professor Parker always tries 
to appoint for him an adviser who will sympathize with that interest. 
Nevertheless, the departments and committees which pay close attention 
to the choice of courses by each man concentrating in their field add much 
to the thoroughness of his education, and have adopted a principle that 
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might with profit be more widely extended. It would be well if every 
department insisted on having a list, not merely of candidates for dis- 
tinction, but of all students concentrating in its special field. 

Another departure from the practice of counting by courses is the re- 
quirement that every student shall be able to read ordinary French or 
German at sight, and show it by doing so orally. This has proved to be 
a very different thing from taking and passing a course. It is a test of 
capacity acquired, not of tasks performed. It is in this one subject a 
measure of the man and of his education, not a unit of credit accumu- 
lated. Not less important is the Committee on the Use of English by 
Students, appointed in consequence of a request from the Board of Over- 
seers. The investigation by that body showed that students who had done 
their required English composition often could not or would not express 
themselves creditably in their later written work. A man who cannot 
write his mother tongue grammatically, lucidly, and with a reasonably fair 
style, or who does not think it worth while to do so, is not an educated 
man no matter how many courses he may have scored, or how proficient 
he may be in a special field. In this connection it may be noted that the 
supervision of the use of English applies to the Graduate School as well 
as to the College. 

All these changes are in a direction away from the mechanical view of 
education which is the bane of the American system. We see that view 
displayed everywhere, prominently at the present day in efforts to 
raise the standard of pre-medical training. This is commonly expressed 
in terms of courses taken and credits obtained, not of knowledge acquired. 
If a young man has passed a course and learned little or nothing, or 
forgotten all he knew, he fulfils the requirement; but if he has mas- 
tered the subject in any other way, and can prove it by examination, it 
avails him nothing. Counting the credits scored in courses is, no doubt, 
the easiest way to apply a requirement, but it is not a sound system of 
education. What a man is, what knowledge he possesses, and what use 
he can make of it, is the real measure of his education. All persons who 
desire to improve the American system from the common school upward 
ought to strive not to lose sight of the end in the means, not to let the 
machinery divert attention from the product. 

Military training. One cannot leave the subject of the College without 
considering a matter prominent in men’s minds at the present day — that 
of military training. Our colleges are obviously not military schools and 
cannot properly make themselves such. But it does not follow that they 
ought to treat preparation for national defense as a student activity with 
which they have no concern. The experience of the present war seems 
to have shown that in a country that has not universal compulsory service 
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of some kind one of the most pressing needs in case of war is an ample 
supply of trained officers, and there is no better material for this purpose 
than the students in our colleges. Moreover, the aim of a country which 
desires to remain at peace, but must be ready to defend itself, should be 
to train a large body of junior officers who can look forward to no career 
in the army, and can have no wish for war, yet who will be able to take 
their places in the field when needed. The best way of reaching such a 
result, and the one least wasteful to the taxpayer and to the men them- 
selves, is to give a sufficient training to college students who will there- 
after be engaged in civil professions and business. If this is the duty of 
the State the colleges ought to promote it so far as they properly can. 

It would be wise for our civilian colleges to leave drill entirely to the 
summer camps and the militia, and confine such military instruction as 
may be given in term time to those elements of an officer’s duty which 
are appropriate to a college curriculum. There are many of these which 
are quite as well adapted for intellectual study as other subjects taught 
in college. Such are: military history, including the changes in tactics 
caused by the increased range and precision of weapons ; the functions 
of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and aircraft in modern war; the taking 
advantage of terrain in war, and the use of topographical maps ; the con- 
struction of field defenses and the methods of attacking them ; the mech- 
anism of moving large bodies of troops ; mobilization, with the collection 
and distribution of supplies. All these things can be taught like other 
college subjects, by lectures, reading, discussion and laboratory work, the 
last including problems with maps and, as in the case of Geology, field 
work in the neighboring country. A couple of courses on these subjects 
following a couple of summers at the camps should be enough to qualify 
a man of ordinary capacity to be enrolled as a subaltern in the reserve. 

A plan of this kind requires codperation between the colleges and the 
national military authorities. The government must maintain the camps 
on the necessary scale; supply the officers for instruction there, as well 
as for teachers — though by no means the only teachers — in the college 
courses. It must also frame a comprehensive plan of training which will 
be elastic enough to be adapted to the curriculum of the college; and it 
must give a recognition in the form of a list of reserve officers to men 
who have finished the training satisfactorily. The colleges, on their part, 
must recognize the training in some way ; for the courses of instruction 
in term time must clearly be under the supervision of the college author- 
ities, and if they are to be of real value they must be treated as seriously 
as other courses. The training received in the camps or elsewhere is an 
essential basis for the courses in military science which supplement it. If 
it must not of necessity precede them in time, it had better do so, and 
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may well be treated as a needful preparation for those courses. Acting 
upon this principle, the Faculty has recently voted that a course in mili- 
tary science to be given by officers of the army during the second half of 
the current year may be counted for a degree, but only by students who 
have attended one of the five-week summer camps, or had sufficient train- 
ing in the militia. The effect of this in encouraging undergraduates to 
attend the camps is much the same as it would be if the camp, coupled 
with academic instruction in term time, were treated as the equivalent 
of a college course. The difference is merely one of form, and yet the 
form is not unimportant. The precedent of counting anything involving 
a considerable amount of physical training is avoided ; and with it possi- 
ble difficulties in the future when the demand for military preparedness 
is less insistent and a demand for encouraging something else has arisen. 
In treating the camps as a required preliminary for profiting by the 
courses in military science, we are acting on a safe principle that involves 
no danger of being extended beyond the case to which it is applied. 

The Library. The most notable change in the aspect of the Univer- 
sity within the year has been wrought by the completion of the Harry 
Elkins Widener Memorial Library ; but the contribution thereby made 
to its working power as a seat of learning has not been less significant. 
During the summer, with rare administrative skill, the books were trans- 
ferred to the new building and rearranged upon the shelves, the cata- 
logue improved, and the whole library put into working order. The far 
greater ease and comfort in using the collections was reflected at once, 
both by the larger number of books used in the Reading Room, and by 
the larger number taken from the building. And yet the principal ad- 
vance made in the new university library has been due to the facilities 
for using the books in the stack itself by members of the instructing staff 
and advanced students. There are about sixty private rooms for the pro- 
fessors in immediate contact with the stacks; and the open stalls in the 
stacks, with windows and places for table and chair, number nearly three 
hundred. Such an ample provision for work among the books exists in 
no other library in the world; and the relief from the intolerable condi- 
tions in Gore Hall cannot be without effect on the productiveness of our 
scholars. In the old conditions scholarly work was done under grave dit- 
ficulties ; but the professors’ rooms in the new building, so apportioned 
as to be as near as possible to the collections a man will chiefly use, fur- 
nish all that a scholar could desire. The instructing staff look forward 
to, and the friends of the University expect, an era of productiveness 
greater than was possible when our scholars were hampered by the res 
angusta domi. 

Graduate fellowships. But it is not only among the instructing staff that 
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we ought to foster productive scholarship. The habit of writing ought to 
begin young; younger than is usually the case in America. Contrary to 
the common impression, writing becomes more difficult the longer it is 
put off. As a man grows older he becomes more fastidious, more self- 
distrustful, less ready to grapple with a large theme, less ready to put 
pen to paper until he knows all about a subject, which no one ean ever 
do. A certain crudity of youth is inseparable from early and great pro- 
ductiveness, and ought not to be too much repressed. It would seem that 
American Graduate Schools do sometimes, quite unintentionally, repress 
it too much, by prolonging the period of study too long. Real capacity 
for truly productive work is, no doubt, rare even among learned scholars, 
but where it exists it might perhaps be more encouraged, and encouraged 
younger, than it is today. Perhaps fellowships, like those in the English 
universities, or like those in the Fondation Thiers in Paris, might be 
created with good results. The holders of such fellowships ought not to 
be members of any school, because the atmosphere of a school is essen- 
tially that of study, and the atmosphere of study is not the same as that 
of production. The fellows would, of course, be in close contact with the 
professors, and go to them for criticism and advice; but that is not the 
same thing as studying under them, or working up under their direction 
a thesis for a degree. It assumes that the period of study under tutelage 
has passed, and the period of independent work has begun; and this 
means a subtle but real change of attitude. It may be too early to devise 
any plan of this kind, but it seems to be worth consideration. 

The Divinity School affiliations. The Divinity School has within the 
year progressed farther on its new path. In the last report the agree- 
ment with the Episcopal Theological School for better coéperation, and 
for the opening of all courses without charge to each other’s students, 
was set forth. It was pointed out that the three affiliated Schools, with- 
out in the least surrendering their distinctive aims in training young men 
for the ministry, were all gainers by the agreement. During the past 
year the Theological School of Boston University suggested an agree- 
ment similar to that made with the Episcopal Theological School. The 
proposal was welcomed by the Faculty of Divinity, which necessarily 
gave it, however, a somewhat different form. The Divinity Schools of 
Harvard and Andover charge their students a tuition fee of one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and in making the new agreement the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School raised its tuition fee to the same point. But the School of 
Boston University does not in practice charge such a fee, and therefore 
it would be manifestly unjust to allow its students to take gratuitously 
courses for which the students in the other three Schools are obliged to 
pay. On the other hand, it was felt that it would not be unfair to admit 
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without charge students whose grade of scholarship is such that if they 
applied for admission to our Divinity School they would be awarded 
scholarships covering the tuition. A grade of eighty-five per cent in the 
work of two years in the School of Boston University was taken by mu- 
tual consent as a rough measure of such standing and the agreement was 
drawn accordingly. 

The agreements open to the students of the different schools all the 
courses under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, as well as those under 
the Faculty of Divinity ; and no doubt many of the courses taken will 
not be primarily designed for divinity students, but will be on subjects, 
philosophic, social, economic and historical, with which the younger 
generation of clergymen feel a need of being familiar. This is as it 
should be, and it is one of the main attractions of a connection with a 
great university to the separate divinity schools in its neighborhood. To- 
gether with the quality of our own divinity staff, it has enabled our 
School to take a position as the nucleus for a system of scholarly instrue- 
tion of a high grade, conducted with the aid of a group of denomina- 
tional institutions. This position is the highest to which a Faculty of Divin- 
ity can aspire, and in our case it can be achieved without giving up the 
older function of training young men for ordinary parish work. The 
prospect has given a decided impulse to the energy of the School. 

An important part of the plan is the administration of the higher de- 
gree of Master of Divinity and Doctor of Theology. The qualification 
for these, as indeed is now the case for Bachelors of Theology, is not the 
completion of a fixed number of courses, but a general examination upon 
a field of knowledge approved in advance by the Faculty, courses of in- 
struction being a means thereto, not an end in themselves. The general 
examination has proved a satisfactory test of capacity and attainment, 
and the degrees so conferred have already won a notable standing. Two 
of the three men who obtained the doctor’s degree last June, and one of 
the two on whom the master’s degree was conferred, have already been 
appointed to full professorships in this country or in Canada. 

The Law School. Apart from the grievous loss sustained by the death 
of Dean Thayer, there has been little change in the prosperity of the 
Law School. The only serious difficulty under which it labors is the small 
size of the instructing staff compared with the large number of students. 
The ratio of professors to students is less than it was twenty or thirty 
years ago. In 1883, the School had five professors and 165 students, or 
one instructor to 29 students; in 1894-95, eight professors (with three 
lecturers giving special courses) and 353 students, or one full-time in- 
structor to 44 students. Last year it had ten professors (with five lectur- 
ers giving special courses) and 730 students, or one full-time instructor 
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to every 73 students; and that with a variety of courses that has been 
much enlarged. One does not, of course, expect to increase the instruct- 
ing staff in proportion to the growth in students ; but when we remember 
that the professors in the Law School have no assistants, and do the whole 
work of their courses, reading all the examination books themselves, it 
is not surprising that with so large a number of students they are very 
hard worked. The fact is that the School has a comparatively small en- 
dowment, more than two thirds of its revenue coming from tuition fees. 
It is hoped that before long a larger endowment may be raised. 

The Medical School. There is no doubt that the reputation of the 
Medical School and of its staff has been growing steadily throughout the 
country. In its body of instructors and its connections within and out- 
side of the University it has elements of strength for new fields of medi- 
cine that could, with greater resources, be developed more fully than 
anywhere else on this continent. 

The School of Business Administration. The School of Business Ad- 
ministration has increased in numbers and in usefulness. A second chair, 
that of Transportation, has been endowed by friends of Mr. James J. 
Hill and worthily named after him. To increase the value of the School 
in this field he has himself given $125,000 since the opening of the current 
academic year. Thus by three generous gifts the School is beginning to 
acquire the endowment it needs for permanent maintenance. Its methods 
of instruction are being followed in other institutions, and its forms of ac- 
counting adopted by industrial concerns — good evidence that it is on 
the right road for the application of economic science to actual business. 

The Bussey Institution. In the last report it was stated that the 
work in Forestry had been divided, instruction in Lumbering being placed 
in the School for Business Administration, while research in Forestry is 
conducted in connection with the Bussey. This last Institution, whose work 
consists wholly of research and the instruction of a few advanced students 
in branches of zodlogy and botany that touch agriculture, has been organ- 
ized with a-separate Faculty. That was essential both on account of its 
distance from Cambridge, and because the nature of the subject requires 
one of the two active terms to be held in the summer. With the creation 
of this Faculty the reorganization of the departments formerly under the 
Faculty of Applied Science is completed ; provided of course, the author- 
ity of the University to make the agreement with the Institute of Tech- 
nology is sustained by the Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth. 
A bill for instructions to this effect has been filed by the Corporation and 
it is hoped that the case will soon be ready for argument. 

Extension courses. Alongside of the regular work of a university, con- 
ducted within its walls, there has been felt in all the larger institutions 
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of this country a duty to instruct the public by courses offered to persons 
q who can give only a small part of their time to study, but who desire to 
improve themselves in general culture or in vocational lines. This is done 
at Harvard under the direct charge of a Dean and Administrative Board, 
and the reader who would understand in detail what has been accom- 
plished is referred to the report of the Dean. The work is divided into 
that of the Summer School, and that of the extension courses given in 
term time. The experiment of lodging and boarding members of the 
Summer School in the Freshman Halls was tried during the past summer 
and proved successful. The Freshmen are obliged, in the nature of things, 
to leave at the end of the year, and as the furniture in their rooms is 
supplied by the College, it is possible to use these halls, with their large 
dining and common rooms, for other purposes during the summer. To 
live in these halls is a great convenience to the summer students, and, 
what is more important, it gives them a feeling of academic community 
life which they cannot get in any other way and which they value highly. 

Not less interesting is the question of extension courses in term time. 
For a number of years, these have been conducted by a committee repre- 
senting all the institutions of higher learning in and about Boston, with 
Dean Ropes as Chairman. The committee has not only tried to dis- 
cover what instruction the public may want and furnish it, but has held 
itself ready to give a course on any subject of college grade that any 
thirty persons in the metropolitan area, capable of following it, will agree 
to take. This seems as liberal a use for the public benefit of the resources 
of our institutions of learning as it is possible to make. No state institu- 
tion could carry university extension further by direct teaching, and there 
can be no question that direct teaching in the classroom where it is pos- 
sible — as it is in the metropolitan area — is far superior to any method 








of instruction by correspondence. In many cities where extension work 
is carried on, the number of persons registered in the courses is large, 
while the proportion who obtain a certificate by completing the work in 
the course and taking the examination is very small. It is notable in the 
report of the Dean that the percentage of certificates here is relatively 
large, and it is chiefly to these that the substantial popular education 
given by the courses is to be measured. 

By means of this committee, representing the various institutions of 
higher learning in this neighborhood, extension work appears to be sat- 
isfactorily done for the metropolitan area. But it ought to be extended so 
far as possible over the whole State, and for that purpose during the past 
year the University Council of Massachusetts was formed of represent- 
atives from all the colleges of the State, acting in concert with the Board 
of Education of the Commonwealth. The problem of the rural districts 
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is more difficult than that of the large cities because people are more 
scattered ; nevertheless, the endowed colleges of Massachusetts ought to 
be able to give her people as much instruction as a state university can 
in the West —and more, because Massachusetts has become largely a 
group of cities. Much has already been done by Williams College at 
North Adams, by other colleges in other places ; and there is good reason 
to believe that popular education will be as well promoted by the Univer- 
sity Council, acting in concert with the State Board, as by any state uni- 
versity in the country. The endowed institutions realize fully that their 
obligations to the public are none the less because they are not managed 
by the State. 

New buildings. Besides the Widener Library, the Cruft High Ten- 
sion Laboratory has been completed, and the Music Building has been 
occupied. Music, indeed, forms, as it ought, an increasingly important 
part of the work of the University. A few more buildings are still needed, 
such as a fourth Freshman dormitory, a better place to house the Uni- 
versity Press, and, above all, more chemical laboratories. Chemistry is 
of increasing importance in this country, and the war has shown us the 
need of independence of German chemists. 


Gifts. — The largest single gifts of money received during the year 
have been as follows: 


James J. Hill Professorship of Transportation............0....5. $125,000.00 
The Class of 1890 Fund: 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. ............ssccccscoceceees 80,000.00 
The Matchett Fund: 

The Estate of Sarah A. Matchett..........0..c000 secceeecces 50,000.00 
NST NEE MIRURDD 09. o cis nosenaSENhisSsG%s svboke snp nice 50,533.32 


John B. and Buckminster Brown Professorship of Orthopedic 
Surgery: 


SSDS RANI BORED 6 bo och Sisk bo endd.ns sd sans twee enna 25,645.92 
From the Trustees under the will of Philip C. Lockwood: 

For the Cancer Commiagion. .....0.2 60-0 08c cscs sccscccescccoes 50,000.00 
Francis Skinner (Sr.) Estate : 

ce SS en Ses IO RR eee eee 43,148.94 
Morrill Wyman Medical Research Fund..............-.+.00see8+0. 25,000.00 
George R. Agassiz: 

Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. «sess sees neeeeececees - 25,000.00 
Mrs. Adolphus Busch: 

For the completion of the Germanic Museum...............++++ 56,600.00 


Changes in personnel. During the past year the University has suf- 
fered a grievous loss in the death of Ezra Ripley Thayer, Dane Professor 
of Law and Dean of the Law School. In middle life, he abandoned, in 
1910, a large practice at the bar to become head of the School, and to 
continue his service here he declined a place on the Supreme Court of 
the Commonwealth which had been the ambition of his life. Colleagues 
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and students trusted him as a leader, were stimulated by his presence, 
and feel his death as a personal bereavement of no common kind. The 
Medical School lost Dr. Charles Sedgwick Minot, James Stillman Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy, who died almost at the opening of the 
academic year. His eminence was one of the glories of the School. Mur- 
ray Anthony Potter, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, died in 
May, cut off in the middle of his second term as assistant professor. He 
had been an honored member of the staff in the department for fourteen 
years. Four professors emeriti have also died, — John Chipman Gray, 
the last of the great figures that made the reputation of the Law School 
in the last forty years; Frederick Ward Putnam, to whose exertions we 
owe the growth of the Peabody Museum and who, as Director Emeritus, 
virtually guided it until his death; Francis Humphreys Storer, Professor 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Dean of the Bussey Institution for over 
a quarter of a century until 1907, died in July, 1914; John Hildreth 
McCollom, Professor of Contagious Diseases, died in June, 1915, only 
two years after completing a service of seventeen years in the Medical 
School. 

The only losses of full professors by resignation have been those of 
Eugene Joseph Armand Duquesne, Professor of Architectural Design, 
who was summoned to France as a reservist, but resigned permaneutly, 
intending after the war to teach and practice architecture in Paris; Dr. 
Charles Montraville Green, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
who retired after a long and faithful service in teaching the subject with- 
out a break since 1886; and Dr. Theobald Smith, who left to take charge 
of the new Rockefeller Institute of Comparative Pathology. Deeply as 
we regret his departure, no one has a right to lament his taking a place 
with opportunities for research far greater than any medical school could 
provide. 

Eight assistant professors have been appointed to professors’ chairs : 
Gregory Paul Baxter became Professor of Chemistry ; Austin Wakeman 
Scott, Professor of Law; John Lovett Morse, Professor of Pediatrics ; 
Charles Henry White, Professor of Mining and Metallurgy ; Edward 
Vermilye Huntington, Associate Professor of Mathematics; John War- 
ren, Associate Professor of Anatomy ; Frederic Thomas Lewis, Associate 
Professor of Embryology ; and John Lewis Bremer, Associate Professor 
of Histology. 

By the desire of the Prussian government the exchange of professors 
with Berlin has been discontinued during the war ; but the exchange with 
France has been, and will be, maintained. We sent there Professor Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson of the Department of English, and received in return 
Henri Lichtenberger, Professor of German Language and Literature at 
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the Sorbonne. To the five Western Exchange Colleges we sent Lawrence 
Joseph Henderson, Assistant Professor of Biological Chemistry ; while 
there came to Cambridge, from Knox College, William Edwards Simonds, 
Professor of English, and from Colorado College, James Williams Park, 
Assistant Professor of Education. We were fortunate in having Profes- 
sor Anesaki of the University of Tokyo remain another year as the Pro- 
fessor of Japanese Literature and Life. 

The destruction of their city cast many of the distinguished professors 
of the University of Louvain adrift, two of whom we were able to bring 
to Harvard for the second half-year. They were Professor Léon Dupriez, 
who gave courses in the Civil Law and Parliamentary Government ; and 
Charles Jean de la Vallée Poussin, Professor of Mathematics. 

In this report it has been possible only to touch briefly upon some of 
the topics of more general interest, and to the reports of the various Deans 
and Directors the friends of the University are referred. Many of them 
will find it encouraging to read the remarks of Professor Fisher about 
the condition of the trees in the College Yard. 





HARVARD AND MILITARY TRAINING. 
J. A. L. BLAKE, ’02. 


THERE is, I think, no doubt that the students of Harvard University 
wish to prepare themselves to take commissions in case this country needs 
their services in war. There are several methods open to them, all of 
which have merit and some of which might well be combined. 

In the first place, there is the Massachusetts Militia, and the Common- 
wealth is fortunate in possessing a very efficient militia, one of the very 
best, in fact, in the United States. There are, in Boston, organizations of 
infantry, cavalry, field and coast artillery, which, by their efficiency and 
the character of their personnel, make excellent schools for the college 
man. In the Boston militia companies there are, between Oct. 1 and 
July 1, usually about 30 to 40 weekly drills in the armory, then a few 
afternoons of rifle practice at Wakefield in the spring and summer, and 
a summer camp of eight days’ duration, devoted largely to field training 
and maneuvres. The militia teaches well close order drill, guard duty 
and ceremonies, all of which have great disciplinary value. The time 
that can be devoted to shooting and to field training is far from adequate, 
however, particularly for the latter, and there is but seldom sufficient op- 
portunity for the theoretic study of military matters. 

Second, there are the summer camps under the charge of the regular 
army held in various parts of the country. These are splendid, almost 
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ideal schools for field training, particularly for the man who has had 
little or no previous experience. A good idea of the main points of rifle 
shooting is also given; but the term is so short, about four weeks, that 
there is not opportunity to put much effort into the niceties of drill, or 
into ceremonies, which, as has been said before, have great disciplinary 
value. During some, at least, of these camps of last summer, guard duty 
was not touched on at all. It is impossible also to teach in the field much 
about the theoretic end of the profession. 

To these two opportunities for training two new ones have been added : 
the “ Harvard Regiment’ and the courses in Military Science. The Har- 
vard Regiment should, like the militia, give ample opportunities for in- 
struction in close order drill, guard duty, and the various ceremonies. 
Whether, however, there will or can be included within the scope of the 
regular work of the regiment either instruction in rifle shooting or in field 
training would seem doubtful. The winter armory work in the militia 
often grows monotonous and it is only the prospect of the approaching 
camp that keeps the interest alive. It is to be feared, therefore, unless 
the Harvard Regiment makes some arrangement for field training through 
the army camps or otherwise, that interest in it will gradually die out and 
the regiment cease to exist. 

Last, and by no means least, there are the courses on Military Science, 
History, ete., to be given by Harvard University. These, if properly con- 
ducted, should be of the greatest value and the highest interest. In the 
course of Lectures on Tactics, for instance, it should be possible to have 
map problems, and, in the section work, map maneuvres and tactical 
walks also. 

Such being the various means of instruction and training open to the 
student, what would be the best way in which he might take advantage 
of them? 

In the first place, it is clear that the theoretic instruction as given in 
the College courses is absolutely essential. In no other way can the stu- 
dent expect to get the same amount of valuable information in the same 
time. There is, it is true, a splendid school for men of the militia who 
aspire to be officers, at Charlestown, for which Lieut.-Col. W. W. Stover 
deserves the credit. But this school is practically open to only two men 
in each militia company. 

In addition to this theoretic instruction it is obvious that the student 
needs practical experience in discipline, drill, and field training. He can 
get only part of this in the Harvard Regiment in Cambridge and perhaps 
not the most important part at that. He should, therefore, surely attend 
at least one army summer camp in addition. 

The best method, however, which is at present available, would appear 
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to be to enlist in the Massachusetts Militia and to supplement that train- 
ing by attendance at one of the regular army summer camps, preferably 
during the first or second year of the enlistment.) With this combination 
the student, though of course he would not be a finished officer, should 
possess a very helpful working knowledge of the duties of a second lieu- 
tenant in that particular arm of the service in which he has specialized. 

There is another aspect of the situation —the value that the College 
man may get from this military training for the business of everyday 
life. There is no experience more valuable than learning first to take 
orders; and later, in some degree, to give them. Military methods, in a 
modified form, are well adapted to many business problems. Beside this, 
the College man will meet in the militia or at the army camps many men of 
a type different from his, and, that on a footing of absolute equality. Some 
of these men will become real friends and some very valuable acquaint- 
ances. The habit and experience which the College man thus gains of 
dealing with men of various upbringing and social position will stand him 
in good stead all through life. Ask any man who has been in the militia, 
for instance, whether he has found the time he has spent in military train- 
ing to have been wasted so far as ordinary life is concerned. He will 
almost surely tell you that he regrets no moment of it. 


THE SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF DIVINITY HALL.? 
REV. FRANCIS G. PEABODY, ’69. 


Tuis venerable building, within whose walls linger so many happy 
memories, was completed nearly ninety years ago, in 1826. Its erection 
was the curious consequence of a movement organized, not to maintain 
a University School of Theology, but, on the contrary, to remove the 
troublesome subject of theology from among the responsibilities of the 
University. On May 13, 1824, the Corporation of the University an- 
nounced its opinion that “The purposes of the Theological Institution 
will be more effectively answered by separating it from the University, 
and by placing it under the control and management of a number of di- 
rectors, who will be able to devote to it a more constant attention than 
can be expected from those to whom the various and important concerns 
of the University are committed.” Accordingly the “Society for Pro- 
moting Theological Education in Harvard University,” which had been 
organized in 1816 to promote studies appropriate to the ministry, under- 

1 The College courses should probably be taken during the second and third years 
of the enlistment. 


2 An Address at the Meeting of Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School, June 23, 
1915. 
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took this “ general oversight and superintendence” subject to “ the right 
of visitation and the appointment of professors by the Governing Boards 
of the University.” The Corporation, however, were soon advised that 
this delegation of authority was illegal, and the Society, deterred from 
accomplishing its purpose of divorcing theological studies from academic 
life, found itself committed to the more salutary task of reénforcing the 
University’s work by the provision of Divinity Hall. “It is a time,” 
wrote the Treasurer of the Fund, in words which under present condi- 
tions seem touched with irony, “when the price of building materials of 
every description is unusually high. An edifice, however, has been raised, 
of 156 feet in length by 40 feet in breadth, containing every conven- 
ience and pleasant accommodation for 42 students, together with a chapel 
and library for their use, the total cost not exceeding $28,000.” The 
Directors of the Society were further responsible for naming the build- 
ing, though, as they suggested in their report for 1826, they “ will be 
ready to change that name for that of any benefactor of the Institution 
whose donation, in their judgment, shall entitle him to such honor.” The 
graceful lines of its exterior have often been credited to Bulfinch, and 
the tradition survives that sight-seers of that generation regarded Divin- 
ity Hall as the finest expression of academic architecture in Cambridge. 
The records of the University, however, disclose the fact that the design 
was that of one Thomas W. Sumner, whose name is otherwise lost to the 
history of art, but who deserves honorable mention for this restrained 
and graceful design. The building was at once dormitory, lecture hall, 
and library; and though the demands of a new century have made the 
erection of a new Library Building necessary, there still lingers in the 
memory of older graduates a curiously satisfying recollection of the in- 
sufficient and stuffy little Library, with its long tables for friendly lee- 
tures, and its rows of books with their insistent intimacy. James Russell 
Lowell once said that the education of a Harvard student consisted chiefly 
in rubbing his back against the College buildings; and it is equally cer- 
tain that for many years a Divinity student could with difficulty escape 
that part of his education which was secured by rubbing his back against 
the dusty shelves of venerated, though unread, theologians. 

The passing of the years has left Divinity Hall a topographical sym- 
bol of the progress of learning. At its erection it stood among open 
fields, where students of Divinity refreshed themselves by cultivating 
little gardens, for which one of them devised what he described as a 
“ self-weeding apparatus,’ — an invention which might perhaps have been 
as profitably applied to the minds of students as to their crops. Like the 
studies which it was built to foster, however, Divinity Hall has become 
beset on every side by the monuments of neighboring sciences. In front 
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stands the vast expanse of zodlogical learning, embracing in its hollow 
square the entire animal kingdom, from insects in the north wing to In- 
dian skulls in the south. Yet, even here the eastern front of this great 
area is still bound by the study of moral ideals and religious faith ; and 
the modest but resolute facade of Divinity Hall faces the colossal bulk 
of the natural sciences with an unperturbed tranquillity, as though it re- 
peated the tolerant anticipation of a poet who often paced these very 
grounds : 


** And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright! ”’ 


On its southern side Divinity Hall has welcomed to intimacy the mod- 
ern criticism of the Bible which the Semitic Museum symbolizes; while 
at the entrance of Divinity Avenue the ancient conservatism still controls 
the approach and warns the unsuspecting visitor by a sign: “ Private 
way, dangerous passing.” On the east the Spartan simplicity of Divinity 
Hall is confronted by the Sybaritie splendor of the rejuvenescent An- 
dover; and the School, which like an elder brother has remained in the 
old home, seems to turn its Puritan back on the penitent prodigal as 
though it said to the Corporation, ‘ Thou never gavest me a palace where 
I might make merry with my friends.” Even the wooden fence which 
still divides the two Institutions is a symbol of an era of transition. It is 
a shaky and tottering structure, perforated by many apertures, through 
which heretical teachers or orthodox students may pass in either direc- 
tion without hindrance. The fence remains, but no one keeps it in repair, 
and some day it will crumble of its own weight, and between the diversi- 
ties of administration there will be nothing but an open field of the one 
spirit. 

These external characteristics of Divinity Hall are, however, by no 
means its most suggestive aspects. The quiet old building has had not 
only an architectural but a spiritual history. Through its corridors pass 
the shades of prophets and dreamers; in its Chapel linger the echoes of 
fervent prayers and noble hymns; its primitive Library was the modest 
lecture-room of a long series of masters whose names and works sum up 
the entire history of liberal theology in America. Here the two Henry 
Wares, father and son, maintained their apostolic succession; here An- 
drews Norton expounded his Christological Arianism and compiled his 
defense of Scripture, while his fair daughters, pacing the neighboring 
groves of Shady Hill before the serutinizing eyes of Divinity students, 
were fitly designated as Norton’s “ Evidences of Christianity.” Here 
John Gorham Palfrey anticipated the modern teaching of Old Testa- 
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ment criticism before a class so modest in dimensions that he described 
it as consisting of one mystic, one sceptic, and one dyspeptic. Here 
George R. Noyes set forth so prematurely the modern view of Old 
Testament prophecy, that he was threatened by the Attorney-General 
of Massachusetts with prosecution for blasphemy; and here Convers 
Francis made known the philosophy of Germany to the transcendent- . 
alists of New England. And what shall I more say! For the time would 
fail me if I spoke of Hedge, the poet, historian, and Germanist; of 
Oliver Stearns, the ascetic but tender-hearted Puritan; of James Free- 
man Clarke, the prophet of universal religion; or should permit personal 
affection to dwell on the precious names of Ezra Abbot, most erudite 
and humble of scholars, or of Joseph Henry Thayer, equally loyal to the 
letter and to the spirit of the New Testament, subdued to that he worked 
in like the dyer’s hand; or of Carroll Everett, that tranquil mind, set 
like a transparent lake high up among the hills of thought, to which one 
must climb if he would drink, and where breezes of playfulness ruffled 
the surface of the calm deep mind. These all died in faith, seeing from 
afar the promise, and confessing that they were but pilgrims on the earth, 
God having provided some better thing for us, that they without us should 
not be made perfect. 

Yet it is not alone the voices of teachers which are still heard in 
Divinity Hall. This modest dormitory has sheltered a long succession of 
young men, who, in the seclusion of their rooms, have not only dreamt 
the dreams of youth, but have heard the word of the Lord as it was 
spoken to Habakkuk, saying: “ Write the vision and make it plain, so 
that he who runs may read it.” Much attention has been called of late 
to the interesting fact that the only marked strain of lyrical expression in 
America which has found a permanent place in the literature of hymn- 
ology has proceeded from the Liberal Movement; but it should be 
added that, with the exception of Whittier and Holmes, almost all these 
hymns of the emancipated spirit were written by graduates of this School, 
and a large proportion of them written within these walls. Edmund 
Sears, Samuel Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, Frederic Hosmer, William 
Gannett, and that Arthur Hugh Clough of American poets, Edward 
Rowland Sill, —all were residents in Divinity Hall when they gave the 
first proof of lyric power which has insured them a permanent place in 
Christian worship. 

Among these witnesses of the spirit, the most involved in turbulent 
emotions was Theodore Parker. He lived in Room 29 during 1834, hav- 
ing already taught school with so fruitful an experience that, among his 
many revolutionary propositions, he advised the school committee of 
Roxbury “ that corporeal punishment should not be inflicted without some 
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ostensible reason.’’ His character, even while in the School, was, to use 
the expression of Dr. Bartol, “exuberant,” — a quality which led him to 
speak with moderate consideration of “ Old Paul” ; to write in his diary 
that “prayers are performed at morning of each day” ; and to record 
of his last service in this Chapel on May 8, 1836, “ Hereafter I hope to 
preach to real live men and women.” Restless and untiring, however, as 
was the energy of his extraordinary mind, it did not overpower the 
natural piety of his heart; and the same Parker who alarmed his elders 
by irreverent audacity backed by enormous erudition found tranquil re- 
creation in the composition of religious sonnets of rare distinction. The 
most famous of these, — 


‘*O Thou great friend of all the sons of men,’’ — 


was not written until 1846; but another, which dates from the year of 
his graduation, 1836, strikes the same note of reverence for the person 
of Jesus. It begins: 
** Jesus, there is no dearer name than Thine, 
Which time has blazoned on her mighty scroll’’; 
and ends: 


** Once on the earth wert Thou a living shrine, 
Where dwelt the Good, the Lovely, the Divine.’’ 


Such are a few of the many voices which still echo through the 
shadowy spaces of Divinity Hall, recalling to us its spiritual history. 
“ Many shall commend their understanding,” says the Apocryphal book 
of such lives, “‘ and their memory shall not depart. The nations shall show 
forth their wisdom and the congregation shall declare their praise.” In 
this catalogue of names and events, however, which might without ex- 
cessive praise be much prolonged, there remain two which represent, 
not occurrences of local or institutional concern alone, but incidents of 
universal religion, epochs in the spiritual history of the modern world. 
The first is Channing’s Sermon at the Dedication of Divinity Hall; the 
second is Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 

Channing was in 1826 at the height of his powers. In 1812 he had 
been appointed Dexter Lecturer in Harvard University; for 13 years 
from 1813 he had been a member of the Corporation, and in 1816 had 
published his “Tract on Increasing the Means of Theological Educa- 
tion.” “The present course of training,” he there wrote, in words which 
seem as if uttered yesterday, “is too technical. . . . It does not com- 
municate a living spirit. . . . The first lesson to the students should be 
that in order to communicate they must receive and be filled with the 
spirit of Christianity. . . . The attention of theological students should 
be turned more on the state of the world, less on abstract subjects. . . . 
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The miseries of the mass of men, their toils, ignorance, sufferings, tempta- 
tions, should touch them. . . . Their minds should be guided by the 
faith that a great change is practicable.” Deeply stirred by this concep- 
tion of the ministry, which like so much else in Channing anticipates by 
a century the movement of thought, his choice of a theme for the Dedica- 
tion Sermon was inevitable. There are two general views of religion 
which reappear throughout the history of Christian theology, and be- 
tween the two runs a distinct line of cleavage. The first may be loosely 
defined as the static, the second as the dynamic view. The two are not 
mutually exclusive. In theology as in physics, there is a science of statics 
not less than a science of dynamics. The distinction in theology is one of 
emphasis. According to the first view religious truth is best studied 
while at rest. According to the second view religion is normally in mo- 
tion. The one view considers a fixed fact, the other a spiritual motive. 
On the one hand is conformity to a creed, on the other is consecration of 
character. Of this dynamic view of religion Channing’s Dedication Ser- 
mon was one of the earliest and most classic illustrations. In a series of 
majestic paragraphs he unfolded the implications of the great saying: 
“His word was with power.” The function of the ministry is to commu- 
nicate power, to move both the intellect and the emotions. “‘To free 
inquiry we dedicate these walls.” “ Here let the heart muse till the fire 
burns.” ‘To preach with power a man must feel Christianity to be worthy 
of the blood it has cost.” “ We consecrate this Institution to the spirit of 
martyrdom, of disinterested attachment to the Christian cause, through 
which it first triumphed and for want of which its triumphs are now slow.” 
No preacher should let a year go by without a fresh reading of these 
burning words which pledge him to a dynamic ministry. 

When we proceed from the year 1826 to the year 1838 and consider 
the second great event in the spiritual history of Divinity Hall, we are met 
by the same dynamic view of religion applied in a new form to a new 
end. The language of modern business speaks of “ Power and Light 
Corporations,” operating through their whirling dynamos to transmit 
either motion or illumination to the world. If we may apply the same 
distinctions to the operations of the spirit it may be said that in Chan- 
ning the religious dynamic took the form of power, and in Emerson the 
form of light. Channing’s genius was utilized to give momentum, energy, 
propulsion, to rational thought. Emerson’s tranquil mysticism fulfilled 
itself in the radiation and penetration of spiritual light. Emerson could 
not argue or demonstrate. “I do not know,” he wrote to Henry Ware, 
“what arguments mean in reference to any expression of thought; I 
delight in telling what I think, but if you ask how I dare say so, or 
why it is so, I am the most helpless of men.’ Emerson is not, then, 
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to be reckoned, like Channing, among those who have convinced the 
reason, but among those who have illuminated the soul; ‘the friend and 
aider,” as Matthew Arnold called him, “of those who would live in 
the spirit.” Divinity Hall, it may be happily remembered, claims Emer- 
son, not as teacher only, but as occupant. In 1824 he began his studies 
in the Divinity School, recording in his journal: “I deliberately dedi- 
cate my time, my talents, and my hopes to the Church”; and after a 
considerable absence, due to affection of his eyes, he returned in 1827 
and, though not registering as a member of the School, occupied for a 
year Room 14 in the newly constructed Divinity Hall. ‘ Nothing,” as 
his biographer justly concludes, “ was farther from his intention than 
to unsettle Christian belief.” “I believe,” he wrote at this time, “the 
Christian religion to be profoundly true, — true to an extent that they 
who are styled its most Orthodox defenders have never, or but in rarest 
glimpses once or twice in a lifetime, reached. . . . They reckon me un- 
believing, I with better reason them. ... He is shallow who rails at men 
and their controversies, and does not see Divinity behind all their insti- 
tutions and all their fetches, even such as are odious and paltry. . . . It 
were worth while to show the reality and infinite depth of spiritual laws, 
— that all the maxims of Christ are true to the core of the world.” 
When, therefore, on July 15, 1838, he was called to address the 
Senior Class in Divinity Chapel, it was with no desire to depreciate the 
significance of the ministry, or to shock the guardians of faith. What he 
described in a letter to Carlyle as the “storm in our wash-bowl,” took 
him completely by surprise. A Princeton professor wrote of the Address : 
“We want words with which to express our sense of the nonsense and 
impiety which pervades it. It is a rhapsody, obviously in imitation of Car- 
lyle, but without his genius.” The Christian Examiner described the 
Address as “neither good divinity nor good sense”; and the Boston 
Advertiser remarked: “Silly men and silly women have been drawn 
away from their faith, if not divorced from all that can properly be 
called religion.” The impression made on the Methodist sailor-preacher, 
Father Taylor, was more confused, but perhaps more representative of 
the general feeling. ‘“ Mr. Emerson,” said Taylor, “is one of the sweetest 
characters that God ever made. He must go to heaven when he dies ; for 
if he went to hell the Devil would not know what to do with him. But 
he knows no more of the religion of the New Testament than Balaam’s 
ass did of the principles of Hebrew grammar.” When one turns to the 
Address which appeared so reprehensible, his attention is first of all 
arrested by the exquisite beauty of phrase, which leaves a still pervasive 
fragrance. The gentle Henry Ware, Jr., though he felt bound to express 
warm dissent from the teaching of the Address, could not refrain from 
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uttering his delight in its diction. “That I appreciate,” he wrote the 
next day, “‘and rejoice in the beautiful images of spiritual life which you 
throw out, and which stir so many souls, is what gives me a great deal 
more pleasure to say.” How vividly and permanently these aphorisms 
linger in the memory as jewels of literature, — the lovely exordium: 
“Tn this refulgent summer it has been a luxury to draw the breath of 
life” ; the classification of miracle as “ One with the blowing clover and 
the falling rain”; the definition of the prophet: “The man on whom 
the soul descends alone can teach”; and the peroration which is fitly 
selected to stand in stone as a memorial of the event: “ Yourself, a new- 
born bard of the Holy Ghost, cast behind you all conformity and ac- 
quaint men at first hand with Deity!” As one recovers from the daz- 
zling effect of these electrifying phrases he finds that the Address is in 
substance very simple and definite in aim. It is devoted to the announce- 
ment of one great principle which was the permanent support and inspi- 
ration of Emerson’s faith, — the principle of an immediate revelation, 
the doctrine of the immanence of God. In its negative statement the 
doctrine is expressed in words which gave deep offense. “The soul,” 
Emerson says, ‘ knows no persons.”” Some critics were quick to perceive 
in the phrase a denial of the personality of God, and others read in it an 
indifference to the personality of Jesus. The first criticism Emerson was 
prompt to repel. “I deny personality to God,” he wrote, “ because it has 
too little, not too much life; personal life is faint and cold to the energy 
of God.” The second criticism is sufficiently met by some of the noblest 
words of the Address itself. “ Jesus Christ,” Emerson says, “ belonged to 
the true race of prophets. He saw with open eye the mystery of the soul. 
Drawn by its severe harmony, ravished with its beauty, he lived in it and 
had his being there. Alone in all history he estimated the greatness of 
man. One man was true to what is in you and me. He saw that God in- 
earnates Himself in man, and ever goes forth anew to take possession 
of His world.” In a word, the place of Emerson in the history of religion 
must be found in that long procession of spiritual seers whom we call the 
Mystics, and who are content to be witnesses of the life of God in the 
soul of man. The mystic does not argue, or prove; he sees, he experi- 
ences, he -knows; and the word of God comes to him while he listens, as 
the song of birds came to the listening Emerson in the Walden woods. 
“Tt isa blessed thing,” said Phillips Brooks, “ that in all times there have 
been men to whom religion has not presented itself as a system of doc- 
trine, but as an elemental life in which the soul of man comes into direct 
and close communion with the soul of God.” That is the blessing which 
multitudes of readers have received through Emerson. “ Within man,” 
he says, “is the soul of the Whole, the wise Silence, the universal Heart, 
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the eternal One.” That was the teaching to which the little group of 
Divinity students breathlessly listened on that refulgent July day of 1838, 
and which has come to command a great audience in all parts of the 
world. 

In these two historic incidents, then, the Sermon of Channing and the 
Address of Emerson, the spiritual history of Divinity Hall is sufficiently 
summed up. Few buildings in America can claim so richa heritage. The 
18th century bequeathed to this country only one name which has left 
a permanent impression upon religious thought: —that of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. The 19th century saw New England theology rationalized 
by Bushnell; American preaching revived by Beecher and Brooks ; and 
religion directed to social reform by Parker; but none of these great 
teachers of his own age has left behind him writings which are likely to 
find a permanent place in the religious literature of the world. It is quite 
otherwise with the two names which represent the spiritual history of 
Divinity Hall, Channing remains as sane a counsellor and as timely a 
preacher as he was a century ago. If any one wishes sound instruction 
today concerning temperance, education, industrialism, or war — not to 
speak of rational religion — let him turn, not to the last utterances of 
agitators or reformers, but to the calm and searching discriminations of 
Channing. The timelessness of Emerson was more gradually secured. 
Channing’s leadership was unquestioned during his life, and more could 
not be achieved than to maintain permanently the place at once con- 
ceded to him. Emerson, on the other hand, encountered immediate dis- 
trust and hostility, and the passing of the years has brought to his name 
a tardy but constantly expanding authority. Men of affairs and secluded 
students ; young people with their early idealisms and old people with 
their philosophies of life ; — all alike still nourish their souls on Emerson ; 
and when, twenty-five years after his death, Harvard University erected 
a building devoted to philosophy, the intellectual ideals of America seemed 
most adequately symbolized by giving it the title of Emerson Hall. 

It is idle to consider which of these teachers was the greater. It is like 
debating the merits of Greek and Gothic architecture. Channing is classic, 
symmetrical, convincing ; and it is appropriate that Divinity Hall in its 
graceful and classic architecture should reproduce the restrained refine- 
ment and substantial simplicity of Channing’s teaching. Yet tempera- 
ments there must always be, and rapturous instincts in the most temper- 
ate of minds, which respond to the Gothic ideal ; the daring, high-vaulted, 
imaginative reach of the mystic toward the Eternal. “ The Grecian,” 
said Lowell in his Cathedral, — 
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“ 





. . . gluts me with its perfectness, 
Unanswerable as Euclid, self-contained, 

The one thing perfect in this hasty world . . . 
But ah! this other, this that never ends, 

Still climbing, luring fancy still to climb . . . 
Imagination’s very self in stone ! 

With one long sigh of infinite release . . . 

I looked, and owned myself a happy Goth.” 


Such is the influence of Emerson. The richness of each fragmentary 
thought, the setting of ideas in such beauty that they become imagina- 
tion’s very self in literature, even the dimness of language, like the dim 
vista of a Gothic aisle, — these climbing and luring qualities have made 
many a young dreamer in Divinity Hall—and many more in many 
lands — turn to Emerson as a helper and friend in the life of the spirit. 
One enters the dark sentences as one enters a dim cathedral, not perhaps 
surrendering the reason to their doctrine, yet exalted by their art, yield- 
ing to their suggestiveness, glad to come from the glare of argument into 
the shadow of mysticism, and with a sigh of infinite release to own one’s 
self — for a peaceful hour at least —a happy Goth. 











THE ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 
C. BARD, ’01. 


In the Graduates’ Magazine of March, 1907, Rome G. Brown, ’84, 
then President of the Associated Harvard Clubs, contributed an article 
on the organization and the first ten years’ development of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. 

The Association has steadily gained in strength because of the increased 
number of graduates settling west of the Allegheny Mountains. Until 
recently the vast proportion of Harvard men were drawn from New Eng- 
land and remained in New England after graduation; but since 1890 
there has been a decided change. An examination of the home addresses 
of undergraduates and the addresses of these men ten or fifteen years 
later shows a striking number of changes. To offset the adventurous 
type, who, after graduation, leave New England, there is, of course, a 
considerable body of men who remain in New England; but the fact is 
evident that the men who come from outside and settle in New England 
are to a great extent those who took up only graduate work in Harvard. 
Most of these go into so-called learned professions, especially teaching. 
On the other hand, most of the New England men who go West enter 
business as opposed to the professions. Indeed the most casual examina- 
tion of occupations of men in recent classes shows a remarkable shift of 
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vocation when compared with the record of twenty or more years ago. 
Formerly the vast proportion of Harvard graduates became ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, and teachers, — only a few chose a mercantile career. 
Now the reverse is true. 

This change of profession has been a potent cause of the formation and 
development of the Associated Harvard Clubs. Its inception was due to 
the inherent insurgency which has always been a marked characteristic 
of Western life. It was a revolt against exclusive New England control 
of graduate activities, but it must hastily be added that this revolt had 
no animosity. It was, on the contrary, the result of heartfelt interest in 
Harvard affairs issuing in earnest endeavor to be of real practical assist- 
ance. Until the organization of the Associated Harvard Clubs, Harvard 
University was hardly even a New England institution; it was rather a 
local Massachusetts college which was just beginning to feel the leaven of 
outside graduate influence. The effort to develop into a national univer- 
sity became evident in the early nineties; the Associated Harvard Clubs 
was organized in 1897. 

After the first burst of insurgency had passed, the Association was 
granted the privilege of nominating an Overseer of the University. Imme- 
diately after that its activities were for some years academic. Wonder- 
fully efficient investigations were made by the different committees of the 
Association; reports of decided value were written, so valuable that even 
after a lapse of years there are calls from various investigators for copies. 
In the last five years, on the contrary, there has been less theory and 
more practical work, due in part, possibly, to the type of presidents of 
the Associated Clubs, for in recent years the majority of presidents have 
been men in active business life. Concurrently, committee work has also 
been done in a more businesslike manner. 

From the wealth of committee work during the past ten years it is 
rather embarrassing to select special items which stand out in relief. The 
franchise has been repeatedly discussed (almost perpetually) ; an able in- 
vestigation was made of the three-year course; a meritorious examination 
of the secondary schools was extended over a period of several years, and 
with this topic was studied the correlated phase of how to induce students 
to go to Harvard; and there also was a most interesting discussion on 
the ways and means of advertising the University in a dignified manner. 
Lately the most constructive work has been the development in scholar- 
ships. The committee in charge has been wonderfully successful, almost 
too successful, because the rank and file of graduates complacently as- 
sume that the work has become so effective that they need make little 
effort to give material assistance. Under the direction of F. W. Burling- 
ham, ’91, of Chicago, however, this committee has brought it about that 
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scholarships are offered broadcast, so that now worthy boys in every 
State in the Union can consider Harvard, regardless of their financial 
circumstances. In addition, a score of new clubs have been organized, 
club activity in general stimulated, and the number of constituent Har- 
vard Clubs in the Association has been greatly increased, — in fact trebled 
during the last four years. This alone would more than justify the exist- 
ence of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

In Mr. Brown’s article attention was called to a possible result of the 
work of the Associated Harvard Clubs, — that is to say, the increased 
number of students in Harvard from points outside of New England; but 
he hesitated, at that time, to claim that the increase was due to the Associa- 
tion. After ten more years an examination of statistics is decidedly inter- 
esting and instructive. The Index for 1897-98 (when the Associated 
Harvard Clubs organized) shows an enrollment of 3388, while the Jndex 
for 1914-15 shows 4407, a gain of 33.2 per cent. Unfortunately, in the 
figures of the 1914-15 Index, 336 men were listed as not giving their 
residence, but even giving this entire 336 to New England as place of 
residence the total New England enrollment is only 2572 against 2328 
in 1896-97. In other words, in 1914-15 only 58.4 per cent of the en- 
rollment, against 68.7 per cent in 1897-98, came from New England. A 
slight gain was made in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, which 
have been grouped together, 16.6 against 13.3 per cent. The remainder of 
the country and foreign enrollment shows 26 against 18 per cent, the great- 
est increase being in the South and West, where most of the activity of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs has been centred. Certain gains are to be ex- 
pected and are due to natural causes, — the wider distribution of Harvard 
graduates and the resulting influence; greater wealth in all communities ; 
the craving for specialized instruction; and the growth and influence of 
the University. Nevertheless, the definite work of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs contributed largely to this result. 

With the increased development of the organization, the Associated 
Harvard Clubs has expanded and been standardized. In addition to the 
president, secretary, and treasurer, there are now eight sectional vice- 
presidents, including one for Europe, all of whom are elected annually. 
A new president is elected each year, but the secretary and treasurer 
usually hold office for several years, as it was considered that this would 
insure greater efficiency. Certain committees are specified in the consti- 
tution, one on Nomination of Overseers; another on Nomination of New 
Officers (made up of all previous presidents of the Association) ; another 
on Service to the University; and one on Scholarships. To the latter 
committee one new man is added or renamed each year, so that the work 
goes on with continuity. Other committees are appointed from time to 
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time at the discretion of the president. The Council is made up of the 
officers of the Association and one delegate from each constituent club. 
The Council recommends new business, passes on new members, fixes 
dues for the Association and selects the place of annual meeting. 

The secretary is the mainspring of the organization. In recent years 
the detail of his office has accumulated to such a degree that, at the last 
meeting, a motion was passed to consider ways and means to relieve the 
congestion. It is probable that a paid assistant will be voted for at the 
next meeting, as there is ample work to keep one usefully busy. In past 
years numerous avenues of development have not been given attention 
because a mass of routine prevented the secretary from giving time to 
the details of new work. Incidentally, much of the present detail is red- 
tape work which could be well eliminated without any ill results. It has 
been continued year after year because certain regular attendants at the 
annual meetings insist on strict parliamentary rules and procedure, an 
insistence which, at times, has delayed matters for a year and has entirely 
stopped interesting discussions from the floor of the meeting. 

As at present constituted there is the Harvard Alumni Association and 
the New England Federation of Harvard Clubs, not to mention the Pacific 
District of the Associated Harvard Clubs (the latter is a subdivision of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, but has its own officers who act under the 
general officers of the Association). All of these organizations overlap to 
a certain extent and wasted effort is the result. At first the Associated 
Harvard Clubs was considered a Western organization; in fact, there 
never has been a president from New England, and with two exceptions 
the presidents have all come from west of the Alleghenies. Recently the 
Association has become truly national, even international in scope, and 
the time now seems ripe for an expansion of energetic activities. 

The advantage of the Associated Harvard Clubs is in its democracy. 
Graduate affairs in Cambridge are delightfully democratically undemo- 
cratic. Were it not for class reunions there would be little to attract the 
average graduate from a distance to come to Commencement. Class re- 
unions and athletic contests alone save us from the sterile graduateship 
of Western Universities. The naive pageantry of University affairs is 
properly scholastic and mildly interesting once in a decade, but the de- 
greeless Harvard man or the holder of a degree from a professional 
school intuitively feels that he has no place in these ceremonies. The stage 
is all set in advance and the graduates form the necessary background 
for the benefit of the eminent ones who sit on high. At these cut-and- 
dried meetings of the graduates there is no spontaneity, there are no 
suggestions, no criticisms, — the same people talk and act year after year. 
Symbolism is rampant in Cambridge. 
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The University makes no effort to stimulate graduate activity. It is, 
therefore, fortunate that the Associated Harvard Clubs has provided, de- 
veloped, and directed the inherent enthusiasm of her graduates. 

And these meetings of the Associated Harvard Clubs! — after all is 
said and done, the social end, for most, is the raison d’étre of the meet- 
ings. In spite of the evident desire and intent to have serious discussions 
and really to consider the problems of the University, and in spite of the 
necessary attitude of the officials of the organization that the good times 
are merely incidental, the social phase is all-important to the average 
attendant. As one dignified judge remarked at a recent meeting, “ At 
this time of life I have only two definite engagements, the meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs and my own funeral.” These meetings 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs offer a democratic leavening to the body 
of sedately proper graduates, especially from New England, and at the 
same time present a focus for the ebullition of enthusiasm of the younger 
Harvard men. These meetings also keep a lot of men who cannot attend 
their class reunions in touch with Harvard ; and the printed reports, sent 
broadcast over the land, are messages to isolated men who rarely bear, 
otherwise, of the good times of Harvard gatherings. 

The last meeting included Harvard men from 1849 to 1918, with one 
or two youths still in preparatory school ; and they mixed ; title and posi- 
tion were forgotten. At the San Francisco meeting it was delightful to 
hear Toastmaster Thomas (known to us only as “ Uncle Bill’’) introduce 
the representative of the University as “ Billy” Lawrence, rather than 
as the Right Reverend, the Bishop of Massachusetts; and “ Billy” 
Lawrence’s straightforward talk of what Harvard and Harvard men had 
been doing during the past year, did more good and created more whole- 
some enthusiasm for Harvard than would result from a score of Phi Beta 
Kappa addresses or baccalaureate sermons. So, too, it is good for Harvard 
men (regardless of ¢lass, residence or degree) to meet the President of 
the University face to face and to talk with him and to him; and it is 
equally good for the officials of Harvard University thus informally to 
meet men who rarely go back to Cambridge but who bear the stamp of 
Harvard, and to discuss with them the needs and purposes of the Uni- 
versity. 

In the last number of the Gradwates’ Magazine appeared a statement, 
credited to the late John D. Long, about his bashfulness toward certain 
men of his class. Younger Harvard men entertaining similar feelings 
would do well to attend a meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 
After they have golfed, picnicked, drunk, smoked, and talked with a 
group of fellows, — whether from the classes of ’69, ’85, or 715, — they 
will suddenly realize that the men whom they used to look upto with fear 
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are also human beings. Such acquaintanceships continue and grow. Har- 
vard lives in her loyal graduates rather than in her bricks and stones. 

One great defect in the organization of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
is the casual manner of discussing matters at the annual meetings. It is 
patent to men who attend these meetings that the debate is usually 
spontaneous, and lacking in thoughtful preparation. Too much is left to 
luck. As a result a great part of it is trivial, and matters of real import- 
ance, when reported by some committee, are too often accepted as finished 
business, with little or no discussion from the floor, although most of the 
reports merit earnest consideration. Fortunately, the committees have 
done good work, but often they are appointed late in the year and their 
reports are inadequate. With committee members widely separated, it is 
impossible, moreover, to make a report except by correspondence, so the 
chairman usually does the work and his views are those offered in the re- 
port of the committee. 

When there is discussion too much of it is of the so-called “ jollying ” 
kind ; items of minor interest often sidetrack important questions. If the 
same men attended consecutive meetings, there would doubtless be con- 
tinuity in the transaction of business, but with most of the men local 
residents, attending for the first time, there is a tendency to inject into 
a national assembly the local viewpoint. One way in which this fault 
might be corrected would be to adopt the practice of the American Bar 
Association. That organization prints the reports of committees before 
the meeting and distributes them. Members of the organization know in 
advance what topics are to be reported and come prepared to give their 
views, with the result that the meetings have been decidedly more stim- 
ulating and better legislation has been obtained. 

There also is a need of having live, active topics for investigation and 
discussion, — preferably such topics as will necessitate investigation on 
the part of constituent clubs. It is well known that clubs which have 
most internal activities are clubs which arouse most enthusiasm, which 
have the best type of members, and which do the best work for the Uni- 
versity. Of course it is unreasonable to expect that the clubs should con- 
fine their efforts to serious problems only, but good times should not be 
the sole excuse for existence. The two phases can be combined into a 
good working combination. 

Except in a hazy, indefinite way, the Associated Harvard Clubs, as 
organized, does not have authority over the constituent clubs. As a result, 
much effective work is not done. With a paid assistant to the secretary, 
work could be undertaken which is now impossible, and a general stimu- 
lation of activities would result. Until the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
furthermore, can induce the various clubs to act independently on the 
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resolutions adopted at the annual meeting, little additional headway can 
be expected and much effort will be wasted. There are many activities 
on which the Association can work in the immediate future. A few are: 


i. 


10. 


Increased efficiency through regular assistants to the general offi- 
cers, such assistants to carry out the instructions of the officers and 
attend to all routine business. 


. The possibility of an amalgamation of graduate activities into one 


comprehensive body, which will include every phase of graduate 
life. 


. A systematic survey, from time to time, of conditions throughout 


the country, to ascertain in what sections Harvard is weak and to 
offset any tendency which may be unfavorable to the University. 


. Ways and means of perfecting the organization so that legislation 


passed by the Associated Harvard Clubs will be followed up by the 
constituent clubs. 


- Accumulation of a fund or endowment which will insure perma- 


nence of organization, and will provide for incidental and necessary 
expenses without dependence on dues from the constituent clubs. 


. Perpetuation of the work of the Scholarship Committee by obtaining 


guarantors, not year by year, but permanently, for each scholarship 
offered by the Associated Harvard Clubs and by the constituent 
clubs. 


. Collaboration with the University to provide representatives at reg- 


ular functions of the smaller clubs, — which at present is impossible 
through lack of coérdination. 


. Development of the interest of graduates, not only in athletics and 


class affairs, but also in the needs and ambitions of the University. 


. Presenting to every school in the country the opportunities of Har- 


vard. 

Development of a country-wide bureau of opportunities for Harvard 
men; not only for men just leaving college and seeking their first 
position, but for placing Harvard men in places of great responsi- 
bility wherever the highest grade is required. 


HOW MEDICAL SCHOOL GRADUATES FARE. 
DR. A. B. EMMONS, 2np, ’98. 


Wuat inducement does medicine as a career offer to a college gradu- 
ate ? If he is to live in a large city, must he become a specialist ? Orcan 
he do general practice ? What other lines of usefulness are open? Is it 
worth while to get hospital experience ? If so, what kind and how many 
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years are necessary? How soon after entering practice can the doctor 
expect to make office expenses ? — how soon a living, besides ? How soon 
can he support a family ? Are doctors satisfied? What qualities make 
a man suitable for a doctor? What’s the fun in it? What is the oppor- 
tunity in the future of medicine ? 

Answers to some of these questions are suggested by the 317 replies to 
a questionnaire sent to the graduates of the Harvard Medical School of 
the classes 1901-10 inclusive, and recently published in pamphlet form.’ 
The report contains the stories of many of the men told in their own 
words, and, as no names are given, considerable frankness is evident. 

These replies show great diversity of success and of opinion. Of those 
who answered, 225 state definitely that the practice of medicine has proved 
satisfactory to them, 16 that it has not. The doctor’s life, especially in 
rural districts and small towns, is often very strenuous and is seldom 
lucrative. This, however, is usually compensated by the devotion of the 
patients, which is much less in urban districts. The unreasonableness and 
ignorance of patients are perhaps the most trying part of practice and 
require a large measure of patience. 

To be a good general practitioner takes more brains, judgment, and 
energy than to succeed in a specialty. Specialization, on the other hand, 
requires more preparation, but brings bigger and easier returns. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that only 36 men were doing general 
practice, whereas 134 were doing general practice with a specialty, which 
would probably, within a few years, become their only work ;? 142 were 
already doing only special work. For this reason it can scarcely longer be 
said that the majority of graduates of the Harvard Medical School must 
go into general practice, nor that the chief aim of the School must be to 
train the general practitioner. Rather must its aim be to train broadly 
men of versatile capacity to meet the changing requirements of the pro- 
fession, whether these requirements are those of general practice in a 
rural district or those of a specially trained expert in a larger community ; 
or to teach, or to enter public health work, or to develop new fields of 
medical usefulness. An older practitioner of Boston, in a review letter, 
sounds a note of warning when he says: “ As time goes on and the par- 
ental mode of government increases, the career of the family physician 
will be no easier than it is at present. Those entering the profession 
should have more light on their future prospects than they have usually 


1 This pamphlet (114 pp.) may be obtained from A. B. Emmons, 2d, Director for 
Appointments, Harvard Medical School, Boston, or from the Harvard University 
Press, at 25 cents per copy. 

2 A vanvass of recent classes (Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, November, 
1915) shows 58 per cent doing general practice soon after graduation. 
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had in the past, thereby avoiding the misfits that are so distressing to all 
parties concerned.” 

The old idea of ten years of general practice before specializing has 
value, but wisely to choose one’s special line early is desirable for the 
opportunity it affords of making the preparation broad and thorough. 
Furthermore, since great proficiency in a single line can hardly be ac- 
quired when the specialty is taken up seriously only at thirty-five or forty, 
the old idea of general practice, as giving thorough and complete medical 
preparation, might well be modernized by arranging to take, as a mini- 
mum, one and a half years in a mixed medical and surgical service, fol- 
lowed by six months to a year in a special line, this to be supplemented, 
during the first years of practice, by district service or dispensary work. 
These dispensary and district physicians’ positions give excellent “ gen- 
eral practice” experience, and the fact that dispensaries have increased 
in number from 100, in 1900, to 700, in 1914, proves that such positions 
are not difficult to obtain. Thus would be corrected a want in the Medical 
School expressed by many men for “ more details,” “experience in the 
little things,” “ practical therapeutics” (mentioned by 58 men), instruc- 
tion in measures other than drugs, such as hydro-, electro-, mechanico- 
ps) cho-therapeutics, and treatment of common diseases. 

To some the growth of dispensaries may suggest “hospital abuse.” 
To the writer the root of this evil, where it exists, lies only in the free 
service of the hospital or dispensary. The patient is educated to seek 
service for nothing, instead of paying the cost, or whatever part of the 
cost, he can manage to meet without undue hardship. Hospital or dispen- 
sary service is often the best obtainable and should be open to all who 
cannot afford equally good private service, but today, in Boston at least, 
he who is able to pay a moderate amount is discriminated against. He is 
perhaps given the choice of private service at $100 or hospital service for 
nothing. The doctor also loses, for he must give his service free. 

The question of location is a vital one in the doctor’s career. Most of 
the dissatisfaction with the practice of medicine is traceable, directly or 
indirectly, to overcrowding, but there seems to be, at present, no method 
of intelligently distributing physicians according to the need. It has re- 
mained a question largely of individual fancy, resulting in the crowding 
to large cities. 221 men state that general practitioners are not needed 
in their several communities, 43 that there is need of good ones ; 185 say 
no specialists are needed, and 59 say a need is certainly felt. 72 feel that 
public health officers are needed in their community. The Appointments 
Bureau is attempting to solve this problem of distribution as regards 
Harvard Medical Alumni, but it should be studied throughout the 
country. 
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It has been estimated that doctors in America make on an average 
$700 a year. If this is true, how much money may an average man ex- 
pect to make after graduation from the Harvard Medical School ? 

The following table answers this question and also compares the results 
of this study with that of the graduates of the Harvard Law School.? 


Table of amount of money earned 
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Several men speak feelingly on the question of proper instruction in 
“medical ethics,” and on this subject the public also often wonder. 
Specific mention is made of various evils, such as fee-splitting, lodge prac- 
tice, “ quacks,” and patent medicines. But the greatest danger of all to 
the individual and to the profession in general is commercialism. It is 
evident that should a series of talks be given during the fourth year by 
members of the medical profession and others best fitted to give to the 
student a modern interpretation of the application of the principles of 
professional ‘ethics, it would be much appreciated and would aid the 
young practitioner in his relations with other medical men and the laity, 
and might also help to preserve the good name and standing of the 
medical profession. 

The fundamental theoretical teaching of the Harvard Medical School, 
by both laboratory and clinical demonstration is logically supplemented 
by practical training in the hospital. Of 316 men 234 took more than one 
year: 65 men took three or more years. The value of this practical train- 
ing after the fundamental training in the School is recognized by the posi- 
tive statements of those men who took hospital services. It is even more 
strikingly shown by the regrets of those who, for one reason or another, 


1 Harvard Law Review, Jan. 1914, p. 260, and the School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harv. Alum. Bull., Jan. 12, 1916, p. 269. 
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did not have this hospital experience. Such service is coming, furthermore, 
to be a necessity, since already one State, Pennsylvania, stipulates a hos- 
pital year as requisite before entering its examinations for admission to 
practice. Nor is there any excuse for omitting this training since plenty 
of good hospital appointments are to be had to supply all the graduating 
class, and some of the smaller hospitals are offering an honorarium to 
secure good men. 

To the man with ambition for a career in some scientific line the remark 
that “science is its own reward ” indicates that financial returns are slow 
and seldom large. Therefore, a business course for doctors has many advo- 
cates. Several men specially mention their lack of preparation in how to 
manage practice in an orderly, systematic way. This might be accom- 
plished, it is suggested, by “a chair in the Conduct of Private Practice.” 
Perhaps a few talks might answer. 

Another interesting suggestion is that of giving a somewhat different 
emphasis in their training to men who plan to teach or specialize from 
that given to men who plan to practise general medicine. The latter 
should have more time spent on the practical application to practice of 
scientific medicine while the former must devote special study to scientific 
details which will include the latest knowledge and theories. 

One man suggests “a probation period” for first-year men, such as 
prevails in schools for training nurses. This idea is already being carried 
out elsewhere, and seems worthy of careful consideration. In a recent 
address Dr. W. W. Chipman, Professor of Obstetrics at McGill, said in 
part: “ At McGill it is arranged that students of the first year in medi- 
cine work under the eye of a special committee. This Personal Com- 
mittee, as it is called, is chosen from their teachers, men of sympathy, 
tact, and insight. Its chief concern is the weak student, or ‘ waster’ ; to 
encourage and advise him, to get to know him ‘ on the human side.’ At 
the end of the year if the man shows little interest in, or no aptitude 
whatever for, the study of medicine, he and his parents are advised to 
reconsider his choice of a profession. And already results have shown that 
this step is wise. True it is, that this advice is given a little late, only after 
the career has been chosen and begun. In consequence it may not be the 
best of economics; still it is better late than never, and it permits the boy 
the test of actual experience in the work, and may save him from the 
hideous blunder of a mistaken choice. So it is that such a method de- 
mands from each student a certain measure of adaptation to his chosen 
work. To this extent it rids our medical schools of the ‘chronic,’ the unfit, 
and it so ensures to the teacher, our chosen teacher, a student-material 
in some degree worthy of his gift.” 

From our experience in the Appointments Bureau we suggest that each 
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man make a searching self-examination to determine his chief motive and 
his temperamental fitness for entering medicine. It would be well carefully 
to consider these in counsel with one’s teacher and adviser and in this 
counsel let it be remembered that graduates in practice conclude that those 
who enter medicine primarily to make money are seldom satisfied. 

The experience of nearly three years in the Appointments Bureau, where 
men and different conditions of medical practice are studied and where the 
individual problem is of primary consideration, leads to the conclusion that 
matching the man and the job is not easy. The Bureau does not attempt 
to assume this responsibility but tries rather to aid each man to study - 
himself and decide to what he is suited, and then to make a “ permanent 
plan ” of his career. The temporary job for which he usually applies is 
then a stepping-stone in his career. Out of the confusion a few rather 
hazy, undefined distinctions have emerged. Men may be classified as to 
temperamental fitness by their natural ability, imagination, or lack of it, 
tact, real education, i.e., ability to use that which they have heard or seen. 
One man fits general practice from his human understanding, tact, self- 
confidence, aud ready resource. Another man is fascinated by the 
problem, he is lost in working out a theory. Truth alone satisfies him. 
Put him in science and research, A third is immature, restive, changing 
constantly. Give him responsibility under wise supervision. A fourth is a 
logical, orderly fellow, precise and conscientious. Institutional work, ad- 
ministrative or public health work will satisfy him. A fifth is dexterous, 
precise, clear-eyed, and cool of head, with a love for the dangerous, risk- 
ing, but with judgment. Surgery is his bent. A sixth comes with excuses 
of one kind or another. He asks for a “soft snap.” Every job offered 
has its outs. Could you but know, someone is supporting him. He is the 
“hobo” higher up. Alcohol may be his trouble. He is dangerous in 
medicine. A seventh has a social instinet, a human touch, he is consci- 
entious and well-informed. Books are not distasteful, he expresses himself 
well, his tendencies are altruistic. He is hard to classify, for he is well 
rounded. Let him try teaching. 

In conclusion, may we hazard a look into the future and take warning 
of some unmistakable signs ? Departments of health, public health nurs- 
ing, dispensary and hospital work, i.e., organized preventive and curative 
medicine, are growing by leaps and bounds, for they represent efficient, 
economical, systematic methods, they keep up with the times, and they 
give the advantages of the group at moderate cost; they have the social 
point of view to provide the needs of the community, they are flexible 
enough to meet changing needs. ; 

What, then, are the opportunities for the medical man of the future ? 
The following statement is one suggestion among the many. Irving 
Fisher, the economist, says in a personal communication : — 
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“ The great preventable wastes in this world are, I believe, wastes which 
ean be prevented only, or chiefly, by hygiene. Crime, vice, insanity, 
disease, death, and poverty could be wonderfully reduced by applying 
hygienic knowledge, even the little already available. The economic cost 
from wrong habits and conditions of living is, I am convinced, on the 
basis of such fragments of evidence as are obtainable, so colossal that even 
workers in this field would be astonished if the whole picture could be 
revealed. 

“ The medical profession is, naturally, the body of men through whom 
this waste is to be checked. With the increased knowledge concerning 
hygiene and the rapidly increased interest in it, the medical profession 
has an opportunity greater than ever before. Their art is being securely 
based today on exact science. 

“In order to rise to the occasion the profession must keep abreast of 
recent contributions to their subject, not only in surgery and therapeutics, 
but also and even more in preventive medicine and in the study of the 
physiology of common habits — the use of alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee ; 
the amount, ingredients, and proportion of a wholesome dietary; the 
outlines of a well-balanced daily régime with its due proportion of work, 
rest, sleep, and play. It must take an interest in public hygiene, indus- 
trial hygiene, school hygiene, dental hygiene, domestic hygiene, individ- 
ual hygiene, and all other applications. It must learn to apply its art 
to the upbuilding of vitality instead of simply to the repairing of sick 
bodies. The doctor must supplant the unintelligent physical trainer. A 
demand for his services must be created by the widespread circulation 
of the principle of medical reéxaminations in general, similar to the 
dental reéxaminations in particular, which are becoming customary. 

“Lastly, he must acquire a sense of his own individual responsibility 
to live a life beyond criticism in respect to hygiene, the use of drugs, in- 
eluding alcohol, and the adherence to a high ethical code in that impor- 
tant borderland between hygiene and morality. He must have the cour- 
age of his convictions, the willingness to practice what he preaches, and 
the determination to lead in the fight against immorality, alcoholism, 
and other evils connected with his profession instead of condoning these 
and following current customs in order to increase his practice. In short, 
he must not prostitute his practice even by acquiescence in wrong cus- 
toms, much less subservience to the interests of the forces which it is his 
professional duty to fight.” 

The pamphlet has elicited many interesting comments, among which 
the following seems especially worthy of notice, coming, as it does, from 
a leader in the profession and Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Registration in Medicine. Dr. Walter P. Bowers comments as follows: ! 
1 Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, January 6, 1916, p. 26. 
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“One very important and well accepted belief which seems to be sub- 
stantiated by many of the letters, is that graduates of medical schools are 
not finished products. Possibly this must always be so, but theoretically, 
in the ordinary routine work of the doctor, it should not. 

“If a man settles in a community where he is expected to know sim- 
ple therapeutic problems, and do minor surgery, and does not feel sure 
of himself in the presence of a case of dysentery, or cannot amputate a 
finger creditably, he has not been properly prepared, and must use his 
patients for study and practice. This is not fair, and sometimes the in- 
telligent layman detects the impostor and assumes that medicine is less 
scientific than it really is. Medicine will never take its proper place in 
the world until a carefully regulated system of advancement of young 
practitioners is adopted. 

“Tt is certainly true that young men should not spend from four to six 
years in study, only to find that they are unfitted temperamentally to prac- 
tise. Admission to a school is almost always secured by the attainment 
of a certain minimum preliminary educational standard. If a person could 
be admitted to a school for a limited time, during which every effort 
should be made to demonstrate what the practice of medicine really is, 
and what it ought to be, for the purpose of determining whether a cer- 
tain candidate might reasonably expect to be adapted to the vocation, 
with the understanding that he should withdraw if not approved, some 
misfits might be avoided, and there would be less grumbling later on 
about the inadequate returns and unfair competition, for no man should 
enter medicine unless he can look beyond the physical hardship, and also 
the financial return, which is too often the only personal measure of 
success. 

“Under any system the men of unusual ability will climb, but we need 
a plan whereby the honest and efficient person, without great ability, can 
do work that he is fitted to do, to the end that he may serve the public 
up to, but not beyond his own efficiency, and fill his social niche. 

“Tn justice to the public, one wonders oftentimes what methods may 
be employed in the future to determine the real value of a man’s work, 
and the question arises as to the advisability of requiring some end result, 
or checking system, on the work of the private practitioner. If it is ne- 
cessary in the case of a hospital, why not even more so for the great 
mass of people who do not make use of hospitals ? 

“The public as a class is wholly incapable of correctly estimating the 
quality of medical service, and one may be pardoned for the suspicion 
that supervision, exercised very little beyond the student days, is in- 
adequate. 

“In law, one man’s work has usually to be scrutinized by his opponent, 
but in the chamber of the sick there is often no check on incompetence. 
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“Why should not medical schools, and the profession, teach that the 
best practice of medicine in the home, requires team work in all impor- 
tant cases? This is advocated by certain individuals. Why not have it 
established as an approved custom, so that the young man would be ex- 
pected to work with groups of older men, and be advanced according to 
his efficiency. 

“This is Utopian, and contrary to the ambitions of the average be- 
ginner, but seems to the writer to be sound.” 


STUDENT POLITICS IN ANTI-FEDERALIST DAYS. 
HON. CHARLES WARREN, ’89. 


I 

Examp tes of “Town and Gown” altereations have been frequent in 
the history of Harvard as well as of every other College. Rarely, how- 
ever, has the element of politics been introduced into these struggles. 

But, back in the old super-heated days of the Federalists and Anti- 
Federalists (or Jacobins as they were termed), at the close of the 18th 
century, it appears from the Boston newspapers of that era that an inter- 
esting conflict with the students in and after a Cambridge town-meeting 
was actually construed as a political attack. 

For the proper understanding of the following curious episode, it should 
be recalled that Harvard College in 1799 was Federalist to the back- 
bone in politics, — scholars, teachers, and governing boards. Joseph Story 
(who graduated the year before) wrote later of the College at that time: 
“ Party spirit ran excessively high, and indeed with almost irresponsible 
fury. The students became exceedingly interested in the grave questions 
then before the country.” Cambridge town was largely Anti-Federalist in 
politics (as was the “ Dr. Hill” referred to below). The “Judge Dana” 
was Francis Dana (H. C., 1762) Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, — one of the most savage and bitter-tongued of the Fed- 
eralist politicians and well hated by his opponents. 

The episode, as shown in the newspapers, begins with an article contrib- 
uted to the staunch Federalist paper of Boston, the Columbian Centinel, 
April 3, 1799, by “Lookers On” and appearing under the headline 
 Jacobinie Tyranny.” 

The public have already been acquainted with some very extraordinary conduct in 
some of the town meetings of Cambridge. The following facts ought to be known. It 
has always been the custom for the young gentlemen of the University to attend these 
meetings as spectators. On Monday members were there as usual and behaved with 


perfect quiet and decency. Before the polls began Dr. Hill moved that all who were 
not voters should go out; he expressed himself more particularly by saying he meant 
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the young gentlemen of College. Judge Dana observed that they did not appear to 
incommode the voters; but Dr. Hill soon called upon the constables by name and ordered 
them to force the young gentlemen out; and this was accordingly done with much vio- 
lence, especially by Major Brown, the new made constable. The young men huzzaed 
when they got out on the steps and would have gone away without any further effort 
of the constables ; but this did not content the new made constable ; he attacked the 
scholars, knocking down several, and he and his assistant, one Smith, beat several 
shamefully; Richardson, the other constable, expressed a deep regret that his lame- 
ness prevented him joining them in the business. He therefore vented himself by 
uttering the most indecent reflections on the college and the governors of it who were 
present. Judge Dana endeavored to check his insolence, but Dr. Hill answered the 
Chief Justice with an indecency exceeding anything we ever remember to have heard 
in a town meeting. He actually told him he was an encourager of disorder and impro- 
priety ; and all because the Judge attempted to check the insolence of the constable 
Richardson towards the governors of the college. The young gentlemen, the most hurt 
by the insolence of Brown and his assistant, were named Nason and Knap, Saltonstall 
and Bayley.' In all this business it should be known that the scholars made no distur- 
bance in the house or resistance out of it. We are glad to hear that the friends of some 
of those youths mean to prosecute. Now let the Prime Instigator of this shameful 
outrage come forward and disprove one tittle of the above statement. 


The accuracy of the above account was challenged by the Selectmen 
of Cambridge in a letter to the Centinel, April 10, 1799, as follows: 


The town meeting was unusually full and complaint being made that there was not 
room to accommodate the voters unless the seats were cleared of those who had no 
right to vote, the Selectmen who by the Constitution are appointed the Moderators of the 
meeting repeatedly requested all who were not voters to retire from the seats. This 
was but in part complied with — the Constables were then directed to cause the seats 
to be cleared which they effected. The number of voters still increased and complaint 
was again made that they could not get into the house while so much of it was taken 
up by persons who had not a right to vote. Upon this a motion was made that the Town 
meeting should be adjourned to the Meeting house. This was opposed by Judge Dana 
as unnecessary and the Selectmen being of opinion that the House was sufficient to ac- 
commodate the qualified voters, those who were not so were desired to leave it. This 
reasonable request was repeatedly made without any effect ; the Selectmen were then 
constrained to force a compliance and they proceeded to compel the persons unqualified 
to vote to go out. 

This was done without any other violence than what was necessary and which the 
nature of the case required. With respect to the conduct of Mr. Brown, one of the 
constables, after a second enquiry by the Selectmen, it appears that the assertion that 
he attacked the Scholars and knocked down several is utterly without any foundation. 

As to the conduct of Doctor Hill, one of the Selectmen, it is true that he upon the 
idea that Judge Dana assumed the powers of the presiding officers on this occasion, 
observed to him that he had better address himself to the Selectmen if he had anything 
to offer on the subject, and thereby set an example of good order and regularity. In 
this we suppose he stands perfectly justified by the station in which the Constitution 
had placed him. 

With regard to any affray that took place in the street between one Smith and some 
undergraduates of the College it came neither within the observation or cognizance 
of the Selectmen. 





1 Three of these were Freshmen, members of the Class of 1802 ——- Newman Knapp, 
Reuben Nason, Leverett Saltonstall ; Bayley’s name does not appear in the Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue. 
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Shortly after, the students, apparently incensed at the verbal attacks 
made on them in the town-meeting by Dr. Hill, proceeded to break the 
windows of Dr. Hill’s house. Thereupon, the Independent Chronicle, 
the strenuous Anti-Federalist party organ of Boston, published an article, 
April 11, 1799, claiming that the student attack was made for political 
reasons and was due to their opposition to Dr. Hill’s Anti-Federalist ten- 
dencies. 





Doctor Hill’s house in Cambridge was assaulted one night last week by the friends 
of ‘‘ order’ and ‘“‘ good government ”’ and its windows and their casements shattered. 
What wonderful proficients are these young sophists! No doubt this will assist the 
eleemosynary claims of the College at the next General Court. The Doctor was unfor- 
tunately of opinion that in a question touching the pretensions of the Sovereign 
States each of them had a right to declare its own sentiment. 


The Columbian Centinel of April 13, 1799, retorted with a license in 
the use of language which excellently illustrates the exaggerated serious- 
ness and the extent of vituperation of the politics of those days: 





All the returns now coming in are completely Federal. Of the 40 Senators chosen 
not more than 4 or 5 are in any wise tainted with Jacobin putridity. 

The Chronicle insinuates that the Collegians beat in Dr. Hill’s windows and that it 
was on account of his political principles. If the scholars did break his windows it was 
not for his sentiments, but his personal insult. He, in his place as Selectman, Town 
Clerk, Assessor, called them “‘ young rascals’ and gave orders (though the youngest 
of the board) for their being forced out, which ended in bangs, kicks, and bruises. 
Who would think of attacking any large school of any body of lads 14 years of age to 
20? Attack a hornet’s nest and then blubber and cry that they stung you! Fie upon it 
Dr. ——! Enjoy your sentiments and political opinions and nobody will molest you ; 
but mend your manners and avoid personal abuse or you will get a tap on the knuckles, 
so long as human nature is as it is. 

Poor Dr. Hill’s windows have been broken and his casements shattered, says the 
Chronicle. There are three conjectures reflecting the authors of this unjustifiable as- 
sault. The first is that it was done by the scholars in vengeance for his applying to 
them in the town meeting the epithet of ‘“‘ young rascals’’; and for the beating which 
several of them actually received from the Constable. The second conjecture is that 
his windows were broken by the ‘‘ bushel of potatoes ’’ party, which, odd as it may 
appear, were Jacobins. The third conjecture is that it was a deep Jacobinic trick done 
to injure the young Federalists of the University, as well as to prop a dying cause and 
a falling man. But, after all, should it be found that the young students adopted that 
mode of resentment, they ought to be told that such atrocious nocturnal assaults injure 
the objects less than the agents of them. 

It is the boast of Federalists to be the advocates of order and of the sacred rights of 
property. Dark and secret attacks should be left to Jacobins who seldom work any 
other way. Were every man who receives an affront to attack the house of the adver- 
sary and thereby endanger his life, what would it lead to? 

The reign of anarchy and Jacobinism would soon commence. 

It is hoped Dr. Hill will find out the assaulters whether they be scholars, potato men 
or parenticides, to effect which a very different method is recommended to him than 
that pursued by his brethren the Selectmen in ascertaining the outrage of Brown 
& Co. 
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II 


A still more striking example of the intrusion of politics into College 
affairs is to be found in the Boston newspapers ten years later, just before 
the outbreak of the War of 1812. Massachusetts then had a Republican 
(Anti-Federalist) Governor, Elbridge Gerry, (H. C. 1762,) who owned and 
lived in the house in Cambridge later owned by James Russell Lowell. 
He was very hotly and savagely attacked by the Federalists on all pos- 
sible occasions; and in the fall of 1811, his Thanksgiving Proclamation 
had given rise to great acrimony, for it contained a eulogy of President 
Madison’s Administration, which was regarded with severe condemnation 
by Massachusetts Federalists. It was bitterly hard for their clergymen 
to read from the pulpit a proclamation containing praise to the Lord 
who continues to bless us with a National Government and Administration whose 
wisdom, virtue and firmness have not been circumvented, corrupted or appalled by the 
arts, seductions or threats of foreign or domestic foes, but whose patriotic efforts have 
uniformly and manifestly resulted from an ardent desire to promote the public welfare 
and happiness. 

It was apparently also hard for Federalist students in College to listen to 
these and other Republican sentiments, for it appears that at a Sunday ser- 
vice when Rev. Dr. Abiel Holmes (father of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes) 
was reading the Governor’s proclamation — as stated in the Independent 
Chronicle of Nov. 7, 1811, 

he was disturbed and insulted by a scraping of a part of the scholars in the gallery. 
The next day a general class meeting of college men was called, when a majority voted 
condemnation of the conduct; and also voted that an apology should be made to the 
minister for the act of indecency. These young men would do themselves no discredit 
if they carried their apology further than to the minister. 

The Chronicle of Nov. 21 added this paragraph: 


There is this addition to the account that one of the reasons that induced the scholars 
to commit such an indecency in the Lord’s house and on the Lord’s day was the shock 
they suffered at hearing politics from the sacred desk! ! This is too bad, when from 
that very desk they heard Osgood’s famous political phillippic !! Instead of being sur- 
prised into the act of indecency, it is well known that the riot was premeditated and 
talked of by some hot-headed boys, some days before the proclamation was read. 


The Federalist Columbian Centinel treated the students’ actions with 
lightness, but virulently assailed the Proclamation in an article, Nov. 13, 
1811, entitled “ Thanksgiving Farrago.” 


It is asserted in a late Chronicle that while the Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge was 
reading the Proclamation for Thanksgiving, he was disturbed and insulted by the 
scraping of a part of the University scholars in the gallery, and that they afterwards 
apologized for their conduct. That the scholars should ever attempt to insult a clergy- 
man ir. any place, we will not believe ; and no man who reveres the institution of pub- 
lic worship will ever countenance any indecorous conduct in the House of God ; and if 
the young gentlemen were betrayed by their feelings into any involuntary conduct 
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which even a sycophant of power could construe into an insult on the Preacher, or a dis- 
turbance of divine service, we are glad they were called upon to make an apology and 
that they had the magnanimity to offer one. But we are much mortified to hear that 
such a divine, as we have always considered Dr. Holrnes to be, should have consented 
to read the parts of the gubernatorial farrago of virulence, illiberality and petty spirit 
which could not but have wounded the honest feelings of the young men, from whom 
the juvenile emotion complained of proceeded, and which a malignant tool of the Ex- 
ecutive has taken the mean advantage to denounce, as an attempt to insult a Public 
Preacher and an outrage on the decorum of divine worship. 


The Chronicle of Nov. 14, contained an account of the apology which 
the College authorities required the students to make ; but it appears that 
this apology itself contained political reflections on Governor Gerry which 
met with opposition among the Republican students : 


Soon after the indecent transaction in the meeting house, the scholars were sent for 
to a tutor’s room and advised to mention among their classmates that it was the wish 
of the college government that they should make a written apology to the Rev. Dr. 
Holmes for their indecorous behavior in the place of worship. This was accordingly 
done, and it was agreed to wait on the President and inform him of their intention and 
ask of him permission to call a general class meeting on the business. This request 
the President granted, and at the same time told them that beside condemning their 
conduct as it required, the time and the place, he advised them to insert the reasons which 
betrayed them into this act of indecency. A class meeting was called and a committee 
from different classes was chosen, who retired about two hours and then returned with 
the draught of their apology for the approbation of their fellow students. It was at 
this time known to a few that the draught had been inspected by the President before 
it was laid before the scholars, and, of course, went to them with his approbation. The 
adoption of the paper created high dispute. The Republican lads, who compose about 
a fifth part of the College, agreed in the apology to the minister in its fullest extent, 
but condemned the insulting remarks respecting the Proclamation. In this they were 
joined by several Federal youths. When the Republicans found their opponents in- 
flexible, they proposed to have those sign it only who approved the paper. This was 
overruled by the majority who carried the vote for expressing it as the sense of the 
whole body of students, which included those who statedly attended the Episcopal 
Church as well as those who sat in the pews in the body of the Meeting-house. Every 
one of the scholars agreed as to the propriety of making the apology to the minister 
and to the President; but about sixty of them declared against the passage which in- 
decently reflected on the Governor of the Commonwealth and head of the University, 
notwithstanding it had passed the inspection of the President. 


The Chronicle then delivered the following warning to the College 
authorities : 


The College does not belong to the Corporation nor to the Board of Overseers, nor 
to the professors and tutors, nor to them all combined, but it belongs to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. To the people or to their representatives, should the 
officers of that ancient institution be accountable for a conduct so extraordinary. It is 
said, that a few days after these things had been transacted between the scholars, the 
President and the clergyman, the head of the Seminary, took alarm and read to the 
youth a sort of admonition for their naughty behavior on the Lord’s day, but not a 
word of reproof for their insulting remarks on the supreme authority of the Common- 
wealth, 


The Republican students to the number of 45 signed an address to 
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Governor Gerry saying that they desired to correct the impression made 
by the “ pretended apology” by the Federalists which was in fact 


an open justification of their conduct and a further expression of political rancor. 
The disgrace of this gross insult offered by a part of the students to the First Magis- 
trate of the Commonwealth while they were assembled for the purpose of piety and de- 
votion in the holy temple of our God is there thrown on the whole body of students, 


They further said that : 
this act of disrespect was neither general nor caused as has been asserted by the 
impulse of the moment; but was a preconcerted plan originating in rooted and in- 
veterate prejudice. . . . It were to be wished that the walls of Harvard contained 
none but literary and social feelings and that we might find here a refuge from politi- 
cal dissension and party animosities — not a nursery for partisans. 

To this address, Governor Gerry answered in a letter dated Nov. 11, 
in which he administered what might be termed a gubernatorial verbal 
spanking to the students: 

In the pursuit of literature when any student shall have obtained correct informa- 
tion of the fundamental principles of government . . . and shall have just ideas of 
jurisprudence, then will he be capable of forming a judgment of political measures, 
of directing wisely his own energies and of exhibiting himself on the great political 
theatre of the public. But, when young gentlemen, destitute in a great measure of 
such knowledge, presume to be arbiters of National and State measures, to condemn 
them, and publicly to insult the Government, their conduct resembles that of wayward 
children attempting to resist parental authority, to refuse instructions, and to reverse 
the order of nature by claiming the right of domestic government instead of submit- 
ting to it. 

In all systems of government, subordination is indispensable, and the University 
has had too much reason to deplore the want of it. . . . The students cannot be too 
deeply impressed with the necessity of supporting the Academical, State and National 
Government ; for the habit of opposing any will inevitably extend to all of them, and 
Harvard will thus become the Alma Mater of minors to sap the foundation of our 
liberty and independence. 


The Chronicle in several issues called upon the College to publish the 
alleged apology but met with no response, and finally on November 8 it 
said: 


They dare not do this. They well know that the College Government by and 
through the assistance of the scholars have been guilty of such an insult to the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth as none but Federalists could have authorized and none 
but the most sanguine partisans approved. 


And thus the tempest in a teapot ended. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE SPRING TERM. 
THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


THERE is one little paragraph in President Lowell’s recent Annual 
Report which ought to be repeated here verbatim, for it is something that 
parents and teachers alike should think about. It has refer- ye younger 
ence to last year’s Freshman Class and is as follows: “The te better 
age at entrance of the seven men who achieved a clear A record is notable. 
Two were eighteen, four were seventeen, and one was fifteen ; the oldest 
was eighteen years and three months, while the average age of the class 
was about eighteen years and six months.” 

Those who are in closest contact with college freshmen have long since 
learned to look for the best work among the youngest. A freshman at 
nineteen or twenty may have a high honor record, but the chances are 
very much against anything of the sort. In the big freshman classes the 
‘““ A” men come largely from the seventeen-year-olds, with an occasional 
student one year older or one year younger. All this has a direct bearing 
upon the matter of getting a boy in college early. Yet there is a wide- 
spread idea throughout the homes and schools of the country that even 
if a lad can pass the admission examination at the age of sixteen or sev- 
enteen, he is too young to get full benefit from his college studies. What- 
ever the origin of that idea, it seems to have no discoverable basis in fact. 
On the contrary, the experience at Harvard is that the younger we get 
our boys, the more we are able to do for them. 

The most prominent topic in general University discussion during the 
past few months has been military preparedness. What part, if any, 
should Harvard, and other universities for that matter, as- pe yniversity 
sume in this general undertaking ? There has been a steady pst A 
stream of editorials in the undergraduate publications, of lamors i 
letters from undergraduates, students in the professional schools and ‘h 
alumni, published interviews with members of the Faculty, resolutions of 

the Student Council — all representing every conceivable variety of opin- 
ion on the matter. There is no doubt as to the depth of general interest in : 
the question ; if there were, one would scarcely find it occupying so im- 
portant a place in the President’s Annual Report. Nor is the debate con- 
fined to Harvard. Nearly every other institution in the country seems to q 
be wrestling with the same problem. 

The question of drilling members of the undergraduate body and of 
giving them some instruction in military science was defi- mye Harvara 
nitely raised by a resolution of the Student Council about Restment 
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three months ago, and a committee of undergraduates conferred with 
General Leonard Wood, m ’84, as to the proper procedure. They were 
assured that if a certain number of students would enroll for a Harvard 
volunteer batallion before December 3, an officer of the regular army 
would be detailed to take charge of it and equipment would be supplied 
by the War Department. In a few days more than twice the required 
number had been enrolled. 

Now came the question as to whether the mere raising and drilling of 
a student batallion would be an achievement of any serious military value. 

Those most familiar with the immediate military needs of 
diners dull of this country believed that it would not. It was, therefore, 
cee impressed upon the undergraduates that, if they wanted to 
form a regiment and to learn the elements of military drill, no one in 
authority at the University would have the slightest objection to their 
doing so. But it seemed desirable to impress upon them that a corps of 
junior reserve officers, for use in any serious military emergency, could 
never be developed in the way proposed. President Lowell stated this 
point very clearly in a letter to the Crimson in the days when student 
enthusiasm for enrolment was at its height. 

The amount of military drill which could be put into the leisure hours 
of students during a period of a few winter months would necessarily not 
be very large. It would suffice to teach them the simple evolutions and 
the manual of arms, but not much more. These things, however, consti- 
tute but a very small part of a soldier’s stock of knowledge, much less 
the equipment of an officer. It may be suggested that Harvard under- 
graduates, a good many of them at any rate, might as well spend their 
spare time in this as in plenty of other and more usual ways, but regular 
military drill is after all a very mediocre form of bodily exercise for any 
robust young man. It is, as President Eliot has aptly pointed out, a dull 
exercise which most boys and young men find a bore, and does not pro- 
duce an even or symmetrical bodily development, nor can a drill hall or 
parade ground in any way compare with the gymnasium or football field 
as a place for developing physical strength or endurance. Endurance and 
the ability to bear fatigue are of great importance in the real work of a 
soldier in modern warfare; marching around with a rifle on smooth 
ground for three hours a week is not likely to provide a man with these 
qualities. 

As for the summer camps, these are very different things. Training is 
carried on at such establishments under a far closer approximation to the 


conditions of actual warfare. Those who attend the camps 
Summier camps 


should be must live somewhat as they would in the field ; the work of 
encouraged 


training goes on all day long, and day after day. There are 
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long “hikes” or marches; there is practice in maneuvring over difficult 
country; and the men live for a considerable period of time under all 
the rules of military discipline. More things of real value to the work of 
a soldier can probably be learned in the six weeks of summer camps, such 
as those held last year at Plattshurg, than can be gained by two or three 
hours a week devoted to drills during the winter months of an entire col- 
lege course. It seems clear, therefore, that, while there is no serious ob- 
jection to an undergraduate batallion in term-time, provided its drills do 
not interfere with regular college work, and provided also that no one 
makes the mistake of attaching serious military value to it, the best pol- 
icy is for the college authorities to advise attendance at the regular sum- 
mer camps. 

But all this does not touch one vital aspect of national preparedness 
which is altogether apart from what we call military drill. The present 
European war has merely made clear what students of mili- 

° ‘ Where the col- 
tary science have long recognized, namely, that battles are leges can really 
not won by trained soldiers alone. Of equal or greater im- iad 
portance to any nation, from the standpoint of self-defence, is an ade- 
quate supply of skill and expertness in various forms. Warfare nowa- 
days demands a far greater number of mechanical, sanitary and electrical 
engineers, physicians and surgeons, ambulance drivers, men skilled in 
handling transport and supply service, accountants, paymasters, men to 
handle press censorship — far more men of these qualifications than can 
ever be maintained on the staff of a regular army. To gather these by 
the thousands and even tens of thousands in the whirl and rush of a mo- 
bilization would be for this country, under present conditions, a task of 
appalling confusion. One hates to think of any such possibility. Yet the 
universities of the land, if they should set themselves earnestly to work 
along this line and should articulate their efforts closely with those of the 
War Department might render service of the highest value. It is worth 
mentioning that nearly all the Americans who are now in the European 
war zone have come from the universities of this country. The surgeons 
have gone over in the Units sent from the various medical schools; the 
ambulance drivers are in large part college students or young college 
graduates. President Lowell, therefore, does well to point out in his re- 
cent report that if the universities want to be of real service, they may 
find no end of opportunity in this particular field. Possibly the intimation 
that an undergraduate should make himself ready by becoming the master 
of a wireless telegraph kit rather than by strutting around the Yard in 
khaki will not arouse any great enthusiasm, but the suggestion is sound 
as Gospel nevertheless. 

Now as to steps which the University is actually taking along this line. 
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For the present half-year a general course is being offered under the su- 
Our present | pervision of Captain Cordier, ’94, U.S.A. This will consist 
Mitr" of lectures on the elements of military engineering, on cam- 
science paign sanitation and hygiene, transportation and supply, and 
on the work of the various arms of the service. There will also be a num- 
ber of tactical walks conducted by officers of the Army and students will 
be given a good deal of practice in rough map-making. No undergradu- 
ate is allowed to take this course unless he has already had a course of 
training at one of the summer camps or has had an active connection with 
one of the regular militia organizations. There are in all probability about 
a hundred students who can satisfy this test of eligibility. It is not the 
University’s intention to establish a snap course into which hundreds of 
fellows without any qualification or sincere interest may rush to get en- 
rolled. Not a great deal of ground is to be covered by Captain Cordier, 
but an attempt will be made to have it covered thoroughly. At best this 
half-course represents an experiment, but to all appearances it will be 
successful. 

For next year something broader is in mind; but just what form the 
plans will take has not yet been decided. Most of the instruction can be, 
and probably will be, given by regular members of the University staff ; 
for it is needless to say that in such matters as military history, cam- 
paign sanitation, and transportation, there are already on the various 
Harvard faculties men who are thoroughly qualified to give instruction. 

Speaking of military matters, attention should be called to two new 
sitners pam. publications in this field. The first is a quarterly called The 
cations by Har- Military Historian and Economist, edited by Professor 
—— R. M. Johnston, of Harvard, and Captain A. L. Conger, ’94, 
of the regular army. This periodical will be published by the Harvard 
University Press. Its advisory board includes Professors C. J. Bullock, A. 
B. Hart, ’80, and O. M. W. Sprague, ’94, from the University. In its pre- 
liminary statement the new quarterly expresses a hope that it will appeal 
“to the plain man of business who realizes that the isolation of this 
country has gone forever.” The other publication is a monthly magazine 
called American Defense, founded by C. S. Thompson, ’87. Its editor-in- 
chief is P. J. Roosevelt, ’13, and its avowed object is the spreading of 
interest in preparedness all over the country. Among the contributors 
are G. von L. Meyer, ’79, and Owen Wister, ’82. 

Undergraduate publications have been giving some attention during 
recent weeks to a discussion of classroom methods. This is not a new 


italian theme of controversy; it has come forward from time to 


—_, time during a whole generation, but usually from the pro- 


fessor’s point of view. It is interesting, therefore, to know 
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just what the average undergraduate thinks of the lecture system as com- 
pared with recitations from textbooks or discussions upon assignments 
of reading. 

On the whole, the balance of student opinion seems to be adverse to 
the lecture, and in this respeet Harvard probably does not differ from 
other institutions, save, perhaps, in the fact that the antipathy is less 
strong here than in most smaller colleges. Students everywhere complain 
that there is no “give and take” between the minds of the professor and 
his hearers where instruction is imparted by means of formal lectures ; 
a teacher occupies a position of splendid isolation and frequently talks 
over the heads of his unresponsive audience. It is true that a professor 
need only examine the notebooks of students in his own course to see how 
far some of them come from getting down the essentials of the lecture. 
There is hardly any question, at any rate, that the lecture system is losing 
ground in the colleges of this country, although there is no indication that 
it is doing so either in England or on the continent of Europe. 

Why has this been the case? It is not easy to answer that question 
confidently, but some reasons may be suggested. In the first place, Ameri- 
can professors have had far too much teaching to do. No oo much lec- 
university teacher, even though he combine great genius 
with boundless enthusiasm, can prepare and deliver ten or twelve lectures 
every week without lowering his own standard of what a lecture ought to 
be. Yet inthe great majority of American colleges ten lectures a week is the 
usual schedule, and even fifteen is not an uncommon assignment. Neither 
in the English nor in the continental universities is a teacher expected to 
carry any such burden. If the lecture system is breaking down in this coun- 
try, it is not improbably because we have put too much strain upon it — not 
because the system is in itself an inferior way of imparting instruction to 
young men and women. Recitations, on the other hand, require no great 
preparation on the teacher’s part and, indeed, no great proficiency in the 
subject. 

A second reason for the losing grip of the lecture method in this coun- 
try may be found in our method of recruiting college teachers. On the 
whole we have given little thought to the pedagogical aspects of college 
instruction, whereas in secondary schools this has had great stress put upon 
it. We start with the proposition that any holder of a Ph.D. is qualified 
to teach, or, as one of the University pamphlets expresses it, “ qualified 
to give instruction to mature students.” Holders of this degree are turned 
out by the hundred every year all over the land; they are plunged at 
once into the work of teaching difficult subjects, often without any train- 
ing in the science of education and no practice in the use of teaching 
methods save what may have been picked up in a vicarious way through 
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service as assistants. Is it not worthy of remark that special training in 
teaching methods is so widely demanded in secondary school work, but 
almost never in the case of young men who are called to give instruction 
in colleges? To plan a course of lectures, prepare them properly, and 
deliver them in good form are general tasks that demand more than a 
mere knowledge of the subject in hand. 

After all, there is a good deal to be said for the formal lecture, espe- 
cially in the descriptive subjects such as philosophy, history and litera- 
ture. College students are not merely learning facts; they are getting 
viewpoints, interpretations, sidelights, things of that sort. Matters of a 
purely informational character, statistics, bibliographical data, and the 
like the student can get from textbooks and manuals ; but the lecture may 
well be used to interpret them, to develop his interest in them, and per- 
haps to help him over the difficult hurdles. One trouble with our lecture 
system is that college teachers give the students too much, leaving them 
too little to do for themselves. It would be better, perhaps, if lecturers 
would merely build the scaffolding, leaving to each student the task of 
getting his own bricks and mortar. Then there would perhaps be less 
complaint about what the Crimson refers to as “ the sombre, unprofitable 
atmosphere of the lecture room.” 

A proposal has been made to complete a swimming-pool in the base- 
ment of the Harvard Union. Harvard is one of the few large institutions 
a without a pool of its own, and its swimming teams have been 

oolforthe on that account placed under a severe handicap. Some of 

anal the private dormitories have small pools, but they are not 
adapted for team-training purposes. The result is that the undergraduates 
who are interested in this form of sport use the Brookline municipal pool 
or the swimming-tank of the Cambridge Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

Space is now available in the basement of the Harvard Union through 
the removal of the Crimson to its new building. It is also thought that 
the room now used for billiards might be requisitioned as well; the tables 
in this room have not been much patronized during the last few years. 
As for the cost of installing the pool, which would be about $15,000 
(including the boring of a well for an artesian water-supply), this 
might be covered, it has been suggested, by the use of various sums con- 
tributed by recent graduating classes toward the building of a new gym- 
nasium. This could be done, of course, only with the approval of the 
various subscribers. 

It is not altogether easy to determine whether the installation of such 
a swimming-pool would have a sustained popularity among members of 
the Union apart from members of the swimming teams, whether it would 
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attract more undergraduates to Union membership, or whether, on the 
other hand, it would merely draw crowds for a little while and then re- 
main half-deserted. There is the sanitary aspect of the matter also to be 
considered ; the proposed location is such that it could never be assured 
of perfect ventilation or much sunlight. Various methods of increasing 
the use of the Harvard Union by undergraduates are receiving consider- 
ation, and this is only one of them. 

Some years ago various statistics were published to offset the popular 
notion that students who attained high rank in college usually failed to 
succeed in later life, and even dropped behind in the pro- gonor menin 
fessional schools. It will be remembered, for example, that a 
a study was made of scholarly rank in the Harvard Law School, with a 
view to determining whether, so far as graduates of Harvard College were 
concerned, there was any general identity between a man’s standing as 
an undergraduate and his grades at the Law School examinations. A 
very distinct resemblance appeared ; indeed, it might be fairly stated from 
the figures then published, that men who command high marks in Har- 
vard College rarely fail to repeat the trick in the Harvard Law School. 

Within the last few months some interesting corroboration of this con- 
clusion has come from another source, namely through a tabulation of 
the grades attained by two hundred and fifty graduates at Yale College 
who attended the Harvard Law School between the years 1900 and 1915. 
The results of this inquiry show that the Yale men who received highest 
rank in college were able to obtain, for the most part, high grades in the Har- 
vard Law School, while those who were at the foot of the list in one in- 
stitution, tended to gravitate there in the other. An investigation of the 
rank obtained by those who come from still other institutions would un- 
questionably afford further corroboration of exactly the same phenomenon, 
namely, that the man who does poorly in college and well in the profes- 
sional school is distinctly an exception to the general rule. 

The Lampoon celebrated its fortieth birthday with appropriate merri- 
ment on Jan. 29. The chief feature of the celebration was a dinner in 
the great hall of its own building, at which W. R. Thayer, - 

’ : thas e Lam- 

81, an editor of the Lampoon in its early days, served poon's fortieth 
as a toastmaster. There was a notable gathering of gradu- ” 

ates who have been at some time or other connected with the periodical 
in various editorial capacities. Among them were Robert Grant, ’73, F. S. 
Sturgis, ’75, John T. Wheelwright, 76, Barrett Wendell, 77, Arthur M. 
Sherwood, ’77, John Du Fais, ’77, John Templeman Coolidge, ’79, Charles 
A. Coolidge, ’81, Carleton Sprague, ’81, W. W. Kent, ’82, R. C. Evarts, 
°13, and L. P. Mansfield, 716, — in all more than a hundred members of 
editorial boards, past and present. President Lowell was the chief guest 
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of honor and closed the evening with a fine address. In connection with 
the anniversary celebration much has been written in various college pub- 
lications concerning the beginnings of the Lampoon and its early strug- 
gles, as well as about its rather serious troubles at times with the powers 
that be. An anniversary number of the Lampoon itself was also put upon 
the bookstalls, its contents made up chiefly of contributions from the old- 
timers. While the Lampoon is not hoary in point of years, as such things 
are reckoned in the journalistic world, it is, nevertheless, the oldest illus- 
trated comic periodical in the United States. 

The prolonged European troubles have given American universities a 
rare chance to get into closer touch with sister institutions in the various 
Harvard ang Tepublics of South America, At Harvard this opportunity is 
South America not to be by any means neglected, as was demonstrated by 
the reception given some weeks ago by the University to the large number 
of delegates who came from South and Central America to the Pan-Ameri- 
can conferences at Washington. These delegates were impressed with the 
fact that Harvard has been the first institution in this country to estab- 
lish a professorship of Latin-American history and public affairs. Shortly 
after the delegates’ visit, Professor Manoel de Oliveira Lima, who is at 
the University this year giving the courses on Latin-American history, 
and economics, made the suggestion that Harvard should take the lead 
in an arrangement for exchange professorships with various South Ameri- 
can universities, and it is not improbable that something along this line 
will materialize. As an evidence of the growing interest in these southern 
lands, mention should also be made of a gift which has recently come to 
the Harvard Library from Hon. E. V. Morgan, ’90, who is now serving 
as Ambassador of the United States at Rio Janeiro. This gift consists of 
. more than six hundred volumes relating to the history of the literature 
of Brazil. It will make a welcome addition to the fine collections which 
were gathered throughout the various countries of Central America by 
Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, 00, a few years ago. 

In the last issue of the Magazine some allusion was made to the dis- 
appearance of the old-type admission papers at Harvard and to the 
Toexplain— fact that at times these papers, in years gone by, had been 
nottoargue! the handiwork of young instructors. It was not intended to 
give the impression that the papers were usually, or in any large meas- 
ure, of this workmanship; but merely that in some departments this had 
happened too often for the best results to be obtained. There is no 
question that taking the examinations as a whole most of the papers 
have at all times been the product of careful and competent preparation 
by men of mature judgment and accurate knowledge as to what the 
preparatory schools were doing, men who performed their difficult and 
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often ill-requited work with no end of patience and devotion. But all 
that does not and cannot alter the fact that young instructors (as the 
writer has abundant reason to know from his own earlier experience) 
have had a hand in the work, and in some departments their share has 
been by no means inconsiderable. At any rate, the Magazine’s mention 
of this matter was chiefly intended to commend the new arrangements of 
today, not to criticise the things done yesterday. We should hardly have 
had such a revolution as has taken place in our admission arrangements 
during the last ten years were it not that our old methods seemed seri- 
ously defective, and defective in more ways than one. 

Among the appointments and promotions which have been announced 
since the last issue of the Magazine are the following: Robert William- 
son Lovett, 81, has been promoted to the John B. and appointments 
Buckminster Brown Professorship of Orthopedic Surgery ; #24 Promotions 
James Sturgis Pray, ’95, to the Charles Eliot Professorship of Land- 
scape Architecture. William James Cunningham has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Transportation; Oakes Ames, ’98, Assistant Professor of Botany ; 
Dunham Jackson, ’08, Assistant Professor of Mathematics; and Robert 
Howard Lord, ’06, Assistant Professor of History. Arrangements have 
been made for the exchange professorships maintained in connection with 
the University of Paris. Professor W. C. Sabine, p ’88, Hollis Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, will represent the University at 
the University of Paris during the winter semester of 1916-17, and Pro- 
fessor Maurice Caullery will spend the second half of the present academic 
year as Exchange Professor at this University. Professor Caullery, in 
addition to his duties at the University at Paris, is director of the Sta- 
tion de Zodlogie maritime at Wimereux and is president of the Société 
Zodlogique de France. 

Leave of absence for the academic year 1916-17 has been granted to 
Professor Kuno Francke, / ’12, and to Professor W. F. Dearborn, of the 
Department of Education, for the first half of the year. 

An interesting collection of books is being brought together in the 
Council Room of the new Widener Library. When completed, it is 
hoped that the shelves will contain a copy of every book written by any 
present member of the Harvard teaching staff. How many books there 
will be in this room when the work of assembling them is finished, it is 
not easy to say, but the number will run far into the hundreds. 

Some unusual distinctions have come to members of the Harvard 
faculty during the last few months, Most notable among these, of course, 
was the award of the Nobel Prize in Chemistry to Prof. T. W. Richards, 
’86. Prof. C. H. Haskins, h ’08, and Prof. J. D. M. Ford, 94, have been 
elected corresponding members of the Real Academia de Buenas Letras 
de Barcelona. 
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The semi-annual report of the Codperative Society shows a consider- 
able increase in business and in net profits for the first half of the current 
vear. It is proposed to place the Society’s services at the disposal of 
graduates by developing a mail-order business. Next autumn a branch 
store is to be opened near the new Technology buildings in Cambridge. 

Revised figures for enrolment at the University this year give the total 
number of students as 4716, as compared with 4407 for last year, or an 
Personaland increase of 309. Another set of interesting statistics which 
miscellaneous },a5 recently been compiled relates to the number of men 
holding Harvard degrees who are on the faculties of other colleges or 
universities. The highest percentage is found at the University of Mis- 
souri, where the ratio is 36 out of 241. At Columbia the percentage is 
9.3. The average percentage taken from eight representative Western 
universities is 9. The number of professors and associate professors hold- 
ing Harvard degrees who are teaching in other colleges throughout the 
country is over six hundred. — Among the short series of lectures being 
given during the winter months are the following: Professor Maurice 
DeWulf, of the University of Louvain, on “ L’Université de Paris au 
XIITe Siécle ” ; Professor Victor Horta, of the University of Brussels, on 
“ Belgium and its Architecture”; Dr. Oswald Sirén, the distinguished 
Scandinavian critic and student of early Italian art, on “‘ Giotto and his 
Followers ” ; Professor Lawrence J. Henderson, ’98, on “ Teleology and 
Natural Science”; and Professor W. J. Cunningham on “ Railroads and 
Military Transportation.” — The new building of the Harvard Crimson 
on Plympton Street has been completed and is now being occupied by the 
Crimson, as well as by the editorial offices of the Alumni Bulletin. — A 
good many improvements are being made in the shrubs and tree planta- 
tions in the Yard. Several large excavations have been made in front of 
the new Library building for the shrubbery which is to be placed there 
in accordance with the general plans for the Library and its surround- 
ings. In addition preparations have been made for the setting out of new 
red oak and elm trees. — Two of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prizes 
were this year awarded to Harvard students: a second prize of $200 to 
R. L. Wolf, °15, for his essay on “Some Aspects of the Theory of 
Value,” and one of $500, in a competition open to all American citizens 
without restriction, to H. B. Vanderblue, p ’15, for his essay on “ Rail- 
road Valuation.” 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of November 8, 1915. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


Securities valued at $2597.40 additional 
from the estate of Caroline M. Barnard, on 
account of her residuary bequest. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $3500, to 
be applied as a certain salary for the year 
1915-16. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1500, for present use at the Botanical 
Museum. 

For gifts amounting to $1000, the final in- 
stalment on account of a certain salary for the 
year 1915-16. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for the gift of $625, the first 
quarterly payment for the year 1915-16 on 
account of their annual gift of $2500, to the 
Arboretum, in accordance with their vote of 
July 10, 1904. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of 
$300, to be used for the purchase of furniture 
for the Division of Education. 

To Prof. Edward Dyer Peters for his gift of 
$250, for a scholarship in Metallurgy for the 
year 1916-17, either at the Harvard Mining 
School or at the combined mining school, as 
President Lowell may think best. 

To the Harvard Club of Fitchburg for the 
gift of $200, for the Scholarship for the year 
1915-16. 

To the members of the Class of 1879 for 
the gift of $125, for the purchase of books for 
the Library of the Department of Economics. 

To the trustees of the estate of Edward 
Whitney for the gift of $200, to Messrs. Ginn 
& Company and to Mr. Edward W. Grew for 
their gifts of $25 each, to Mr. F. W. Hunne- 
well, 2d, for his gift of $15, and to Prof. A. C. 
Coolidge for his gift of $10 toward the South 
End House Fellowships. 

To Miss Julia Rodman for her unlimited 
loan of records of rainfall and temperature 
made by her grandfather, Samuel Rodman, 
and his son, Thomas R. Rodman, from 1812 to 
1905. 

To Mr. Henry W. Cunningham for his gift 
of a case for the care of the Rodman records at 
the Blue Hill Observatory. : 


The resignation of Walter Cecil 
Schumb as Assistant in Chemistry was 


received and accepted to take effect 
September 1, 1915. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 


Assistants: John Bovingdon and Edward 
Otto Tabor, in Public Speaking; William 
Woodbridge Eddy, in Semitic Languages. 
Research Fellow: Sidney Powers, in Geology. 
Tuior in the Division of History, Government 
and Economies: Frederick May Eliot. 

Medical School: Assistants: Bernard Ray- 
mond and Leroy Newton Fleming, in Physiol- 
ogy. 
Associates : Charles Locke Scudder, in Sur- 
gery; Andrew Watson Sellards, in Tropical 
Medicine. 

Teaching Fellow: James Royal Martin, in 
Physiology. 

Instructor: George Burgess Magrath, in 
Legal Medicine. 

Dental School: Assistants: William Wilton 
Anthony, Francis Chester Durant, William 
Gleason Jewett, Chauncey Nye Lewis, Law- 
rence Edward McGourty, Charles Weston 
Ringer and Chester Fisher Wolfe, in Operative 
Dentistry; Harry Yeates Nutter, in Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Walter Irving Ashland, in Anzs- 
thesia. 

Fellow : Harrison Lindsay Parker, in Dental 
Anatomy; Instructors : Carl Eaton Safford, in 
Operative Dentistry; George Andrew Pease, 
in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Committee on General Examinations . in 
History, Government and Economics: Prof. 
George Grafton Wilson, Chairman; Assistant 
Prof. Roger Bigelow Merriman, Assistant 
Prof. Edmund Ezra Day. 


Voted to appoint Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, Lecturer on Landscape Architec- 
ture from Oct. 1, for the remainder of 
1915-16. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Adminis- 
trative Boards for the year 1915-16, and 
it was voted to appoint them: 

University Extension: James Hardy 
Ropes, Dean; Josiah Royce, Paul Henry 
Hanus, Clifford Herschel Moore, Ernest 
Carroll Moore, Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, George Washington 
Pierce, Hector James Hughes, William 
Bennett Munro, Arthur Fisher Whittem. 

Graduate School of Medicine: Horace 
David Arnold, Dean; Edward Hickling 
Bradford, Algernon Coolidge, Robert 
Williamson Lovett, Charles Locke Scud- 
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der, Frederick Taylor Lord, Walter 
Clarke Howe, Sec. 

Dental School: Eugene Hanes Smith, 
Dean; Charles Albert Brackett, George 
Howard Monks, William Parker Cooke, 
William Henry Potter, Amos Irving 
Hadley, Samuel Tuttle Elliott, George 
Henry Wright, Leroy Matthew Simpson 
Miner. 

Voted to approve the appointment of 
Prof. W. S. Ferguson as a member of the 
Academic Board of Radcliffe College for 
1915-16, in place of Prof. Edwin F. Gay, 
resigned. 

Voted to change the title of Henry 
Demarest Lloyd from Instructor to 
Assistant in Syphilis. 

Voted to grant the use of Sanders 
Theatre for an address by Prof. Kit- 
tredge on April 23, 1916, the three 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Shakespeare. 


Meeting of November 29, 1915. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, at a meeting called for that 
purpose, acting under the authority con- 
ferred by Act of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, chapter 243 of the Acts of 
1902, hereby determines that the recip- 
ients of all degrees heretofore or here- 
after granted by Harvard College, other 
than the recipients of the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts and 
Honorary Degrees, whose rights are 
fixed by chapter 173 of the Acts of 1865 
as amended, shall be entitled to vote for 
Overseers to the same extent to which 
recipients of the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts may now so vote and under the 
same restrictions. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
securities valued at $75,220 additional 
from the estate of Morrill Wyman on 
account of his residuary bequest to es- 
tablish the Morrill Wyman Medical 
Research Fund, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 
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‘oted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 


gifts: 

To Mrs. Ezra Ripley Thayer for her gift of 
$25,000, given in memory of her husband, the 
income of such fund to be used in payment of 
the salary of a Teaching Fellow at the Harvard 
Law School, to be known as the “‘ Ezra Ripley 
Thayer Teaching Fellow.” 

To Mr. William Belknap for his gift of $350, 
for a special scholarship in the Department of 
Economics for the year 1915-16. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250, 
the first instalment on account of a certain 
salary. 

To the Department of the Classics for the 
gift of $200, for the Classical Library. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $125, 
the second quarterly payment on account of 
her offer to pay a certain salary for the year 
1915-16. 

To the Department of Economics for the 
gift of $74.81 for the purchase of books for its 
special reading-room. 

To members of the Class of 1879 for the 
gift of $50 for the purchase of books for the 
Library of the Department of Economics. 

To the Department of English for the gift 
of $40 for the purchase of books in English 
Literature for the College Library. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway, Jr., for his 
gift of $25 toward the South End House 
Fellowships. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect, 


Sept.1,1915: Walter Walker Palmer, as Fel- 
low in Medicine; Nov. 1, 1916 : Gilbert Horrax, 
as Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in Charge of 
the Laboratory of Surgical Research; Dec. 1, 
1915: Townsend William Thorndike, as Fellow 
in Dermatology, John Bovingdon, as Assistant 
in Public Speaking, Hiram Bingham, as Cura- 
tor of South American History and Literature. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments, 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1915: Assistants: 
Thorndike Saville, in Geology, Albert Warren 
Stearns, in Psychiatry (Medical School); 
Joseph Maria Thuringer, in Histology and 
Embryology (Medical School). 

Associate: David Cheever, 
(Medical School). 

Fellows: James Lincoln Huntington, Freder- 
ick Carpenter Irving, Foster Standish Kellogg 
and John Baker Swift in Obstetrics (Medical 
School). 

Instructor: Edward Thomas Gibson, in Psy- 
chiatry (Medical School). 

Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics: Harold Hitchings Bur- 
bank, 


in Surgery, 
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From Nov. 1, for the remainder of 1915-16: 
Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in Charge of the 
Laboratory of Surgical Research, Samuel 
Clark Harvey. - 


Voted to appoint Henry Shoemaker 
Conard, Visiting Lecturer on Botany 
from Grinnell College for the second 
half of 1915-16. 

The President reported that Maurice 
Caullery had been appointed and ac- 
cepted as Exchange Professor from Paris 
for the second half of the academic year 
1915-16. 

Voted to appoint Arthur W. Carpen- 
ter, Field Director of the Central Amer- 
ican Expedition for the year 1915-16. 

Voted to appoint Richard F. Carroll, 
Secretary of the Peabody Museum from 
Jan. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint Charles Clarke Wil- 
loughby, Director of the Peabody Mu- 
seum for five years from Dec. 1, 1915. 

The President nominated John War- 
ren as an additional member of the 
Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Medicine for the year 1915-16, 
and it was Voted to appoint him. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis Big- 
elow, John Templeman Coolidge and 
Robert Bacon, Trustees of the Museum 
of Fine Arts for one year from Jan. 1, 
1916. 

Voted to confirm the appointment of 
Alfred Marston Tozzer as a member of 
the Faculty of the Peabody Museum. 

_ Voted to appoint Oakes Ames, Assist- 
ant Professor of Botany for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint Dunham Jackson, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1916. 

The election of A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Malcolm Donald, and N. Penrose Hal- 
lowell as members of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Harvard Union to serve un- 
til Commencement Day, 1917, and of 
William B. Munro and William R. 
Thayer to serve until Commencement 
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Day, 1918, having been duly certified to 
the Board, it was Voted to confirm said 
election. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Librarian A. C. Potter for six 
months from Dec. 1, 1915. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Prof. Frederick J. Turner for the aca- 
demic year 1916-17, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 


Meeting of December 20, 1915. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10, the 13th annual payment under the 
provisions of clause 40 of the will of 
Jerome Wheelock as amended by section 
17 of the modifications and amendments 
thereof, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Miss Abby A. Bradley for her gift of 
$600, to be added to the income of the William 
L. Bradley Fund for the Arnold Arboretum. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $250, the final payment on account of 
three scholarships for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. Arthur Lehman for his gift of $225, 
to be added to the income of the William 
Hayes Fogg Fund. 

To Messrs. Frederick H., Horace U., and 
John A. Gade for the gift of $213.81 for the 
purchase of Scandinavian books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

To Mr. George B. Leighton for his gift of 
$100, to be used for defraying the expenses of 
Prof. Atwood’s summer trip to Colorado, and 
$200 for the purchase of books for the Library 
of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To the Trustees of the A. W. Blake Fund for 
the gift of $100, to pay a certain salary for the 
year 1915-16. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for his gift of 
$50, toward the scholarship to be awarded to 
J. M. Brewer, in the Division of Education 
for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. Philippe B. Marcou for his gift of 
$50 for the Jeremy Belknap Prize for the year 
1915-16. 

To Mrs. Edward F. Greene for her gift of 
$25, to be used for the planting of a small tree 
in the College Yard. 
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To Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for his addi- 
tional gift of $12.30 for binding Phi Beta 
Kappa orations and poems for the College 
Library. 

To the Alpha Omega Alpha Society for the 
gift of $8 for the purchase of books for the 
Library of the Medical School. 

For the additional gift of $30 toward a cer- 
tain salary for the year 1915-16. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments, 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1915: Medical 
School: George Richards Minot, Harry Linen- 
thal and Harold Bowditch, Assistants in Medi- 
cine; Albert Ehrenfried and Ernest Gray, 
Assistants in Surgery; Robert Bayley Osgood, 
Instructor in Surgery; Raymond Stanton 
Titus, Alumni Assistant in Obstetrics; William 
Richard Ohler, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Bacteriology. 

For the second half of 1915-16: John Kirt- 
land Wright, Assistant in Military Science. 

For the year 1915-16: Francis Weld Pea- 
body, Consulting Physician to the Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital; Robert Bat- 
tey Greenough, Surgeon-in-Charge of the Col- 
lis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital; Edward 
Hammond Risley, Assistant Surgeon to the 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital; 
Henry Lyman, Research Fellow in Chemistry 
of the Cancer Commission of Harvard Univ. 

For one year from Sept. 1,1916: Aristides 
Evangelus Phoutrides, Instructor in Greek 
and Latin. 


Voted to appoint Roy Kenneth Hack, 
Instructor in Greek and Latin from 
Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint Robert Howard 
Lord, Assistant Professor of History for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
titles: James Patrick O'Hare from Fel- 
low to Assistant in Medicine, Vincent 
Robert Yapp from Assistant in the 
Library to Superintendent of Circula- 
tion. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, for 
the second half of the academic year 
1916-17, to Prof. Paul Henry Hanus. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, for the 
second half of the academic year 1916- 
17, to Assistant Prof. Henry W, Holmes, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
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Faculty of Divinity, with the approval 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, in so 
far as their courses are concerned, that 
for the academic year 1916-17 Graduate 
students in Newton Theological Institu- 
tion and students in the Senior class who 
are already Bachelors of Arts, who have 
attained an average grade of not less 
than 85 per cent during the preceding 
year in the School may, with the ap- 
proval of both faculties, register in the 
Harvard Divinity School, and take, with- 
out charge, a maximum of two Harvard 
courses as part of their year’s work in 
Newton Theological Institution; it being 
understood that this agreement does not 
oblige an instructor to give any course 
which would not be given were it not for 
students in Newton Theological Insti- 
tution. 

Voted that, commencing with the aca- 
demic year 1916-17, all fellowships and 
scholarships in Harvard College, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, the Schools of Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture, and the 
Bussey Institution with the School of 
Forestry, awarded by the University on 
the ground of scholarship and on account 
of need, shall be increased by $50 over 
the amount as awarded in the year 1914- 
15, provided the recipient is paying a 
tuition fee of $200. 


Meeting of January 10, 1916. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

$500 in addition to the $1000, previously 
received for a certain salary for the year 
1915-16. 

From the estate of F. W. Putnam, $12 for 


the F. W. Putnam Fund of the Peabody 
Museum. a 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 




















following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mr. J. P. Morgan for his additional gift 
of $2500 for the equipment of the Library. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$1000 for the general uses of the University. 

To Mr. Percy Lee Atherton for his gift of 
$10,000, the amount bequeathed to him under 
clause four of the will of the late J. Arthur 
Beebe, ‘‘to be spent by him at his discretion 
for musical progress at Harvard College.” 

To Mr. M. Douglas Flattery for his gift of 
$600 to increase the income of the Flattery 
Research Fund. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500, 
the first payment for 1915-16 on account of 
her offer of $1000 a year for five years for the 
purchase of books and materials bearing on 
the history and development of that part of 
America which lies beyond the Alleghanies, 
and given in memory of her father, Charles 
Elliott Perkins. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $250 
toward a certain salary for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for his annual 
gift of $50 toward the general expenses of 
undergraduate instruction in Harvard College. 

To the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research for the gift of $187.50 toward a cer- 
tain salary for the year 1915-16. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 
for a scholarship in Harvard College for the 
year 1915-16. 

To the Harvard Club of Nebraska for the 
gift of $150 for the Scholarship for 1914-15. 

To Mrs. John W. Bartol for her gift of $50 
toward the cost of restoring a painting of the 
School of Ghirlandaio, presented to the Fogg 
Art Museum by Messrs. Louis Cabot, William 
E. C. Eustis, and Augustus Hemenway. 

To Prof. Edward L. Mark for his gift of 
$25 for the Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research. 


Voted that the generous offer of Mr. 
Henry S. Bowers to establish two prizes 
in the Division of Fine Arts for the pres- 
ent year be accepted. 

The President reported the following 
deaths: David William Cheever, Profes- 
sor of Surgery, Emeritus, which occurred 
on the 27th ult., in the 85th year of his 
age. James Clarke White, Professor of 
Dermatology, Emeritus, which occurred 
on the 5th inst., in the 83d year of his 
age. 

The resignation of Frank Jason Smiley 
as Proctor and Assistant in Botany was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Jan. 1, 1916. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments, 

For the year 1915-16: Albert Abraham Sha- 
pira, Assistant in Anatomy; Weston Percival 
Chamberlain, Lecturer on Military Medicine 
(Graduate School of Medicine). 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1916, Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Instructor in History. 

For the first half of 1916-17, Wallace Clem- 
ent Sabine, Exchange Professor to France. 

Voted to change the title of Millard 
Burr Gulick from Assistant to Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Fine Arts. 

Voted to appoint Reid Hunt a member 
of the Boylston Medical Committee in 
place of Theobald Smith, resigned. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880: 
To Prof. Kuno Francke for the academic 
year 1916-17; to Assistant Prof. Walter 
Fenno Dearborn for the first half of 
1916-17. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, November 22, 1915. 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 2 p.m. 


The following twenty-five members 
were present: Mr. Meyer, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Boyden, Davis, Eliot, Endicott, Felton, 
Fish, Forbes, Frothingham, Gordon, 
Grant, Hallowell, Herrick, Higginson, 
Hyde, Marvin, Palmer, Shattuck, Slo- 
cum, W. R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wen- 
dell, Wister. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 11, 1915, electing Robert 
Williamson Lovett, John B. and Buck- 
minster Brown Professor of Orthopedic 
Surgery, to serve from Sept. 1, 1915; 
James Sturgis Pray, Charles Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Landscape Architecture, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1915, were taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to these votes. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 25, 1915, appointing 
Lawrence Wills Baker, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Orthodontia, for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1915; Arthur Norman Hol- 
combe, Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics from Sept. 
1, 1915; appointing the following persons 
to be members of the Administrative 
Board of the Medical School for the year 
1915-16, Edward Hickling Bradford, 
Dean; Harold Clarence Ernst, George 
Gray Sears, David Linn Edsall, Reid 
Hunt, Robert Battey Greenough, John 
Lewis Bremer, Francis Winslow Palfrey, 
ex officio ; and the Board voted to consent 
to these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 8, 1915, appointing the 
following persons to be members of the 
Administrative Board of the Dental 
School for the year 1915-16, Eugene 
Hanes Smith, Dean; Charles Albert 
Brackett, George Howard Monks, 
William Parker Cooke, William Henry 
Potter, Amos Irving Hadley, Samuel 
Tuttle Elliott, George Henry Wright, 
Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner; ap- 
pointing the following persons to be 
members of the Administrative Board of 
the Graduate School of Medicine for the 
year 1915-16, Horace David Arnold, 
Dean; Edward Hickling Bradford, Al- 
gernon Coolidge, Robert Williamson 
Lovett, Charles Locke Scudder, Freder- 
ick Taylor Lord, Walter Clarke Howe, 
Secretary; appointing the following per- 
sons to be members of the Administra- 
tive Board for University Extension for 
the year 1915-16, James Hardy Ropes, 
Dean; Josiah Royce, Paul Henry Hanus, 
Clifford Herschel Moore, Ernest Carroll 
Moore, Kenneth Grant Tremayne Web- 
ster, George Washington Pierce, Hector 
James Hughes, William Bennett Munro, 
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Arthur Fisher Whittem; and the Board 
voted to consent to these votes. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated 
the following resignations from Visiting 
Committees: John L. Bates, from Di- 
vinity School; James Geddes, Jr., from 
French and other Romance Languages; 
Robert Treat Paine, from Economics; 
George N. Black, from Fogg Museum 
and Division of Fine Arts; Hammond V. 
Hayes, from Jefferson Physical Labo- 
ratory and Department of Physics. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Board to the 
Executive Committee for the academic 
year of 1914-15, and upon the recom- 
mendation of said Committee, it was 
accepted and ordered to be printed, and 
the Secretary was requested to notify 
the Chairmen of all Visiting Committees 
who had failed to report in writing to the 
Board at least once in three years, as 
provided by Section 29 of the Rules and 
By-laws of the Board. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
port of the Executive Committee on the 
question of a further extension of the 
right to vote for Overseers, unanimously 
recommending such extension to all 
holders of degrees heretofore or hereafter 
granted by the University, and after 
debate thereon, upon the motion of 
President Eliot, the Board voted unani- 
mously to accept said Report, to assent 
in principle to said extension of the suf- 
frage, and to communicate this vote to 
the President and Fellows, that they 
may take action thereon if they shall see 
fit; and the Secretary of the Board was 
instructed to give notice that the Board 
would act upon the question of extend- 
ing the suffrage at its next Stated Meet- 
ing on Jan. 10, 1916. 


Meetings of January 10, 1916. 
A Stated Meeting and a Special Meet- 
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ing, convened upon application made to 
the Secretary in writing by the President 
of the Board to act upon the question of 
extending the right to vote for Overseers 
of said College, were held in University 
Hall, Cambridge, Jan. 10, 1916, at 
2 P.M. 

The following nineteen members were 
present: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Delano, Eliot, En- 
dicott, Felton, Fish, Frothingham, 
Grant, Hallowell, Herrick, Lamont, Mar- 
vin, Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. 
Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wendell. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Oct. 25, 1915, electing William James 
Cunningham, Professor of Transporta- 
tion, to serve from Sept. 1, 1915, was 
taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1914-15, and the same was 
referred to the Executive Committee, 
and upon the recommendation of that 
Committee it was accepted by the 
Board, and ordered to be printed. 

The President of the University, in 
the absence of the Treasurer, presented 
the Treasurer’s Annual Statement of the 
financial affairs of the University, for the 
year ending June 30, 1915, and it was 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 29, 1915, appointing 
Oakes Ames, Assistant Professor of 
Botany for five years from Sept. 1, 1915; 
Dunham Jackson, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1916; John Warren, an additional mem- 
ber of the Administrative Board of the 
Graduate School of Medicine for the year 
1915-16; William Sturgis Bigelow, John 
Templeman Coolidge and Robert Bacon, 
Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts 


for one year from Jan. 1, 1916; and the 
Board voted to consent to these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Dec. 20, 1915, appointing 
Robert Howard Lord, Assistant Profes- 
sor of History for five years from Sept. 
1, 1916; Roy Kenneth Hack, Instructor 
in Greek and Latin from Sept. 1, 1916; 
That on recommendation of the Faculty 
of Divinity, with the approval of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, in so far as 
their courses are concerned, for the aca- 
demic year 1916-17 Graduate students 
in Newton Theological Institution and 
students in the Senior class who are al- 
ready Bachelors of Arts, who have at- 
tained an average grade of not less than 
85 per cent during the preceding year in 
the School may, with the approval of 
both Faculties, register in the Harvard 
Divinity School, and take, without 
charge, a maximum of two Harvard 
courses as part of their year’s work in 
Newton Theological Institution; it being 
understood that this agreement does not 
oblige an instructor to give any course 
which would not be given were it not for 
students in Newton Theological Institu- 
tion; and the Board voted to consent to 
these votes. 

The President of the University com- 
municated the following vote of the 
President and Fellows of November 29, 
1915; The President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, at a meeting called for 
that purpose, acting under the authority 
conferred by Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, chapter 243 of the Acts 
of 1902, hereby determines that the re- 
cipients of all degrees heretofore or here- 
after granted by Harvard College, other 
than the recipients of the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 
Honorary Degrees, whose rights are 
fixed by chapter 173 of the Acts of 1865 
as amended, shall be entitled to vote for 
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Overseers to the same extent to which 
recipients of the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts may now so voteand under thesame 
restrictions: and it was voted that this 
Board, acting under the authority con- 
ferred by said Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, chapter 243 of the Acts 
of 1902, and at this meeting called for 
said purpose, hereby, concurrently with 
said President and Fellows, determines 
that the recipients of all degrees hereto- 
fore or hereafter granted by Harvard 
College, other than the recipients of the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts and Honorary Degrees, whose 
rights are fixed by chapter 173 of the 
Acts of 1865 as amended, shall be en- 
titled to vote for Overseers to the same 
extent to which recipients of the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts may now so vote and 
under the same restrictions. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated 
the resignation of T. Russell Sulli- 
van from the Committee on French and 
other Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, and the following appointments: 
George T. Cruft and Robert W. Wood, 
to be members of the Committee to Visit 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory and 
the Department of Physics; Dr. William 
L. Richardson to be a member of the 
Committee to Visit the Medical School; 
and the Board voted to approve said ap- 
pointments. 

The President of the University in- 
quired if it would be the pleasure of the 
Board to hold a two days’ session of the 
Board during the present academic year, 
and after debate thereon, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Wendell, the Board roted to 
hold such session, and to leave the selec- 
tion of the time thereof to the President 
of the Board and the President of the 
University. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
Bertua M. Boopy, R., ’99. 


Radcliffe College has been made the 
residuary legatee of the estate of Mrs. 
Abigail W. Howe of Cambridge. The 
College has also been left, by the will of 
Miss Rose Hollingsworth of Boston, 
$5000 to found the Polly Hollingsworth 
Scholarship, named for Miss Hollings- 
worth’s mother. 

Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman has given 
$100 to be used for a gate or for a section 
of the brick wall with which it is pro- 
posed to surround the Fay House enclos- 
ure. Mrs. David P. Kimball has given 
24 beautiful etchings done by Mr. 
George T. Plowman. The etchings were 
on exhibition in the living room Wednes- 
day afternoon, Jan. 26, when Mrs. Kim- 
ball and Mr. and Mrs. Plowman came 
out to the Dean’s tea. The following 
gifts have also come to the College: from 
the Department of English $40 for the 
library; from,Miss E. L. Bond, a former 
student, a Leitz objective No. 8, which 
is to be used in the Zodlogical laboratory; 
and, from the Class of 1915, for the 
Ghirlandaio Room, a Jacobean bench of 
oak, brought from Chester, England. 

At the November meeting of the 
Council it was voted that any former 
student of Radcliffe may take a course in 
the gymnasium on payment of a fee of 
$15. This vote confirms an informal ar- 
rangement which has been in existence 
for a number of years. 

The College was represented in No- 
vember at the inauguration of the presi- 
dent of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Ia., by E. R. Outland, graduate student 
710-11, and at the exercises in celebra- 
tion of the eightieth birthday of Andrew 
Carnegie and the fifteenth anniversary 
of the founding of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, by E. B. Dema- 
rest, Ph.D. 13; and in January at the 
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Second Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress in Washington, D.C. by F. G. 
Davenport, ’94, and M. Colcord, ’95. 
Miss Boody attended the inauguration 
of the president of Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N.C., on Feb. 3, and brought 
greetings from the northern colleges for 
women. 

A list, corresponding to the one pub- 
lished at Harvard University, has been 
prepared of those candidates for admis- 
sion in 1915 who did especially well in 
their examinations, together with the 


schools in which they received their 
training. In the first group are 4 ad- 
mitted by the new plan and 1 admitted 
by the old plan; in the second group are 
9 admitted by the new plan and 2 ad- 
mitted by the old plan. 

The list of Radcliffe scholars of the 
first and second groups on the basis of 
their work in 1914-15 is as follows: 
There are 14 first-group scholars and 37 
second-group scholars, taken from the 
three upper classes of 298 members. 


First Group. 


1916. Florence May Ball.......... Northbridge High School, Whitinsville 
Doris Friend Halman........ High School, Brookline 
Marguerite Veasey Johnson. . Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. 
Mary Josephine Quigley..... High School, North Brookfield 
Eva Matthews Sanford...... St. Agnes School, Albany, N.Y. 


Rosa Margaret Seymour 


High School, Belmont, and Normal School, Bridgewater 
Helen Constance White...... Girls’ High School, Boston 
1017. Jean) Mirdaall..snci eee The Albany Academy for Girls, Albany, N.Y. 
Harriet Chenery Bonney..... Girls’ High School, Boston 
Helen Gertrude Kershaw... .. High School, Reading 


Louise Bertha Roberts....... High School, Brookline 

Elizabeth Maxwell Sabin... ..The Misses Allen’s School, West Newton 

Gladys Gifford Telfer........ Cambridge High and Latin School 
1918. Lucretia Lowe.............. Abbot Academy, Andover. 

Second Group. 

1916. Eunice Derby Allen......... The Berkeley School, Cambridge 

Ruby Smith Baker.......... State Normal School, Lowell 

Katharine Eleanor Barr......Girls’ Latin School, Boston 

Madeleine Brewer........... The Winsor School, Boston 

Gertrude Ellen Bush......... High School, Lowell 

Marion Edith Hedin......... Cambridge High and Latin School 

Mary Lowe Hemenway...... The Berkeley School, Cambridge 

Helen Kleinschmidt......... High School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Adelaide Nichols............ The Brearley School, New York, N.Y. 

Amy Maria Sheldon......... Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, N.H. 

Cecil Sternburg............. Girls’ Latin School, Boston 

Eleanor Mathews Stevens. ...High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1917. Frances Olivia Grant........ Girls’ Latin School, Boston 

WERE MICO As soso aiels a vis oo. The Winsor School, Boston 


Margaret Miller............. Girls’ Latin School, Boston 
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The Winsor School, Boston, and Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 


Katherine Elizabeth Read... .High School, Arlington 
Dorothy Elizabeth Sampson... Classical High School, Lynn 
Anna Camilla Shaughnessy ...South High School, Worcester 


1918. Helen Marion Bailey........ High School, Swampscott 
Hester Louise Bassett........ High School, Auburn, Me. 
Elizabeth Brandeis.......... The Winsor School, Boston 
Mary Matilda Gibson....... M. Street High School, Washington, D.C. 
Alice Marie Graham......... High School, East Boston 
Mildred Mason Hunt........ B. M. C, Durfee High School, Fall River 
Hazel Miriam Jacobs........ West Roxbury High School 
Beatrice Abby Keith......... High School, Peabody 
Esther Cooke Lanman....... Cambridge School for Girls 
Beatrice Ingrid McCobb..... High School, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Frances Ramona Osburn.... . Waynflete School, Portland, Me. 
Beatrice Stanton Parker... .. Cambridge High and Latin School 
Alice Mary Stewart......... High School, Brookline 
Elsie Elizabeth Whitney. .... High School, Malden 
Constance Wiener........... Cambridge High and Latin School 
Louise Follette Windle.......The Winsor School, Boston 

Unclassified 
Alice Hampoaon . ...4:6.6<\0.<00 5 Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Bessie Clow Rounsefell....... Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


Five half-courses not announced at 
the beginning of the year are offered in 
the second half-year: (1) English Litera- 
ture from the Death of Scott to the 
Death of Tennyson, by Prof. Neilson; 
(2) The History of France to 1328, by 
Prof. Haskins; (3) The Religion of the 
Roman Empire at the Beginning of the 
Christian Era, by Prof. Lake; (4) An 
Introduction to the Psychology of Hu- 
man Behavior, by Prof. Holt; (5) Pho- 
tomicrography and the Technique of 
Microscope, by Prof. Jeffrey. 

Mrs. Briggs and Miss Boody are at 
home in the living room every Wednes- 
day afternoon in January, February and 
March, except during the mid-year 
examinations. 

Dr. Edward H. Nichols, the head of 
the Harvard Unit, spoke at a mass meet- 
ing on Dec. 8. Since November 1 there 
have been three vocational conferences, 





as follows: (1) on Secretarial Work — 
speakers, Miss Kimball, secretary to 
Bishop Lawrence, and Miss Wheeler, 
secretary to Dean Briggs; (2) on Sales- 
manship — speaker, Miss Norton, of the 
School of Salesmanship, and on Adver- 
tising — speaker, Miss Sullivan, of the 
Walton Advertising Agency; (3) on 
Library Work — speakers, Miss Jordan, 
Children’s Librarian, Boston Public Li- 
brary, and Miss Jones, Librarian Mc- 
Lean Hospital, Waverley. The average 
attendance has been 15. 

The Craig Prize in Dramatic Compo- 
sition was awarded in 1915 to Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Chorpenning, graduate 
student, ’13-15, for her play, Between the 
Lines, a comedy of peaceful scenes and 
incidents consisting of a prologue, three 
acts and an epilogue. The play was pro- 
duced at the Castle Square Theatre in 
February. 
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Mrs. G. H. Flebbe (Beulah Dix, ’97) 
read her play Moloch on Dec. 7 to the 47 
Club and the Radcliffe students. The 
Radcliffe Guild gave Twelfth Night for 
its scholarship fund on Nov. 26 and 27. 
On Dec. 6 the Cercles Frangais of Har- 
vard and Radcliffe gave three plays, 
Brieux’s L’Ecole des Belles-Méres, Mae- 
terlinck’s L’Intruse, and Moinaux’s Les 
Deux Sourds. The plays were repeated 
Dec. 7 in Boston, and the proceeds of 
both performances were given to the 
French Red Cross. The Radcliffe Choral 
Society gave two performances of 
Gluck’s Orpheus Jan. 17 and 18. The 
singing was under the direction of Mrs. 
H. H. Gallison and Dr. A. T. Davison, 
and the opera was staged and the dances 
and ballets devised by Virginia Tanner 
Green, ’05. The opera was for the benefit 
of the Choral Society Scholarship Fund, 
from which this present year three schol- 
arships were awarded, each of $100. The 
Idler Club gave The Man of Destiny with 
a cast of graduates on Jan 21, and in- 
vited to a second performance pupils in 
schools of Boston and the vicinity. After 
this performance there was tea for the 
visiting school girls, served in the living- 
room. 

On Dee. 11 the annual conference of 
the Association of Northern College 
Magazines was held at Radcliffe College. 
Delegates from Vassar, Barnard, Mount 
Holyoke, Hunter, Wells, Holy Cross, 
and Columbia were present. For the 
coming year the editor of the Radcliffe 
Magazine was elected president of the 
Association. 

Bernice Brown, 716, whose thesis won 
the Baldwin Prize of $100 last year, 
talked to the Harvard class in Govern- 
ment 20a Jan. 12 on New Sources of 
City Revenue, the last chapter of her 
thesis. 
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ALUMNZE. 


The Radcliffe Alumnz Association is 
publishing a Biographical Catalogue 
which contains complete lists with ad- 
dresses of (1) the holders of the A.B. 
degree, together with biographical infor- 
mation, (2) all holders of the A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees and other past graduate 
students, (3) past non-graduate stud- 
ents. The Catalogue is to be sent free to 
all members of the Alumnz Association, 
and to all others who filled out the 
biographical cards. 

The winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
Alumne Association was held Dec. 27. 
After the business meeting and a short 
speech from Miss Boody, there was a 
reception in the living-room. The Alum- 
nz voted to hold the Commencement 
Dinner in 1916 at the Harvard Union. 
At the winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
Union, Jan. 29, Prof. W. A. Neilson 
spoke on Europe in War Time. 

The annual luncheon of the Radcliffe 
Club of New York was held Jan. 29, at 
Hotel McAlpin. The guests of the club 
were Pres. Briggs, Dean Boody, Miss 
Florence M. Marshall, Principal of the 
Manhattan Trade School, and Mrs. G. 
H. Flebbe (B. M. Dix, ’97). In the eve- 
ning members of the club attended the 
performance at the Neighborhood Play- 
house of two plays produced under the 
direction of A. B. Morgan, ’01. 


Marriages. 


1893-94. Olive Brown to Adelbert 
Harding, at Evanston, IIl., Dec. 
18, 1915. 

1905. Edith Helen Archibald to Harvey 
Church Brainerd, at West Somer- 
ville, Jan. 15, 1916. 

1909. Anna Beatrice Cashman to Tho- 
mas Francis O’Brien, at West 
Quincy, Oct. 21, 1915. 

1911. Helen Grace Carver to Hugh Les- 

ter, at Cambridge, Jan. 8, 1916. 
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. Harriet Cyrene Wedgwood to Ed- 
ward Hugh Cameron, at Somer- 
ville, Oct. 2, 1915. 

1912. Beatrice Adeline Gardner to 

Obert Sletten, at Cambridge, 

Jan. 15, 1916. 


Deaths. 
1897. Katharine Flavan Conlan, Jan. 
14, 1916. 
A.M. 1897. Mary Brigham Hill, Oct. 
23, 1915. 
1909. Alice Ackley Butler, Oct. 29, 
1915. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
Dwicut Harotp Incram, 16. 


The election of permanent officers of 
the Class of 1916 during December 
showed a slight gain in the interest taken 
as compared with this event in the imme- 
diately preceding years. Considerably 
over half of the Senior class voted at the 
first balloting, and over 250 voted at 
the succeeding committee elections. The 
officers chosen are: 

First Marshal: William John Bing- 
ham, Methuen: University .Glee Club, 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1916 (leader) ; president 
of University Musical Clubs, 1915; presi- 
dent of Phillips Brooks House Associa- 
tion; University track team, 1914, 1915, 
1916 (captain); head cheer leader, 1915; 
captain of Freshman track and relay 
teams; University relay team, 1914, 
1915, 1916; Freshman Glee Club; Fresh- 
man cross-country team; president of 
Freshman Class; vice-president of Stu- 
dent Council; Junior dance committee; 
Pheenix, S.K., Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Fox, Hasty Pudding. 

Second Marshal: Edward William 
Mahan, Natick: University football 
team, 1913, 1914, 1915 (captain); Uni- 
versity baseball team, 1914, 1915; cap- 
tain of Freshman football team; Fresh- 
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man baseball and track teams; chairman 
of Freshman entertainment committee; 
president of Junior class; Student Coun- 
cil; Phoenix. 

Third Marshal: Richard Norris 
Williams, 2d, Cambridge: captain of 
University tennis team, 1915, 1916; cap- 
tain of Freshman tennis team; vice- 
president of Junior class; Student Coun- 
cil; president of Cosmopolitan Club, 
1915; cheer leader, 1915; Register board; 
president of Deutscher Verein, 1916; 
Cercle Frangais; Phoenix, Fox, Institute 
of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Signet, 
Memorial Society. 

Treasurer: Henry Ludwig Flood 
Kreger, Fairfield, Me.: coxswain of Uni- 
versity crew, 1915, of Henley crew, 1914, 
of Freshman crew; secretary of Student 
Council; Phi Beta Kappa; D.U.; Insti- 
tute of 1770, D.K.E., Phoenix, Hasty 
Pudding. 

Secretary : Wells Blanchard, Concord: 
manager of University and Freshman 
football teams; vice-president of Uni- 
versity Musical Clubs, 1915; leader of 
Freshman Mandolin Club; University 
Mandolin Club, 1913, 1914, 1915; sec- 
retary-treasurer of Freshman class; 
president of Student Council; president 
of Register; governing board of Union; 
chairman of Junior dance committee; 
Delphic, Hasty Pudding, Institute of 
1770, D.K.E. 

Class Committee : Henry Lamb Nash, 
Newton: University baseball team, 
1914, 1915, 1916 (captain); captain of 
Freshman baseball team; cheer leader, 
1915; Freshman finance committee; 
Student Council; Junior dance commit- 
tee; D.U., Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding. — Donald Clark Wat- 
son, Milton: University football team, 
1914, 1915; Freshman football team; 
president of Freshman Glee Club; 
Freshman track team; Student Council; 
Sophomore dinner committee; Junior 
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dance committee; S.K., A.D., Institute 
of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding. 

Class Day Committee: Wingate Rol- 
lins, West Roxbury, chairman: Univer- 
sity football team, 1915; Freshman foot- 
ball team; University track and relay 
teams, 1914, 1915; Freshman track and 
relay teams; vice-president of Freshman 
class; Student Council; Junior dance 
committee; Speakers’ Club; Owl, Insti- 
tute of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding. — 
Wilmot Whitney, Newton: University 
football team, 1915; University baseball 
team, 1914, 1915; Freshman football, 
baseball, and track teams; Freshman 
Glee Club, Phcenix, Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding. — Laurence 
Curtis, 2d, Boston: University football 
team, 1915; University hockey team, 
1914, 1915, 1916; University tennis team, 
1915; Freshman football, hockey, and 
tennis teams; Register board, Phi Beta 
Kappa; Signet, Delphic, S.K., Phoenix, 
Institute of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pud- 
ding. — Roger Thayer Twitchell, Dor- 
chester: captain of University cross- 
country team; Freshman dinner com- 
mittee; Student Council; chairman of 
Senior dormitory committee; Memorial 
Society; D.U., Signet, Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding. — Kenneth 
Barnitz Gilbert Parson, Providence, 
R.I.: University football team, 1914, 
1915; University crew, 1914, 1915: 
Freshman crew; Fly, Iroquois, Institute 
of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding. — 
David Percy Morgan, Jr., New York: 
University crew, 1915, 1916 (captain); 
Henley crew, 1914; captain of Freshman 
crew; University football squad, 1914; 
Freshman football team, Student Coun- 
cil; Sophomore dinner committee; Phoe- 
nix, S.K., A.D., Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding. — Arthur Dix- 
on, 3d, Chicago, IIl.: assistant managing 
editor of Crimson, 1915; manager of 
University soccer team; Sophomore and 
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Junior class finance committees; Fresh- 
man Banjo Club; chairman of Senior 
nominating committee; Dramatic Club; 
Speakers’ Club; Signet, Institute of 
1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding. 

Photograph Committee : Samuel Morse 
Felton, Jr., Chicago, Ill.: Manager of 
University and Freshman crews; assist- 
ant manager of Freshman football team; 
secretary of Lampoon; secretary-treas- 
urer of Sophomore class; Register board; 
governing board of Union; Student 
Council; Freshman entertainment com- 
mittee; Fox, Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding.— Francis Grover 
Cleveland O'Neill, of St. Louis, Mo.: 
Business manager of Crimson; Univer- 
sity soccer team, 1914; Register board; 
Signet, Institute of 1770, D.K.E.— 
Robert Hewins Stiles, Fitchburg: presi- 
dent of Crimson; manager of Univers- 
ity baseball team; secretary of Univers- 
ity Banjo Club, 1915; president of 
Freshman Banjo Club; Freshman base- 
ball squad; Signet, Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Theta Delta 
Chi. 

Orator: Donald Joseph Wallace, Los 
Angeles, Cal.: University football team, 
1914, 1915; Pi Eta, Phoenix, Fox, Insti- 
tute of 1770, D.K.E. 

Ivy Orator: Evan Howell Foreman, 
Atlanta, Ga.: Crimson; assistant man- 
ager of University baseball team, 1915; 
Sophomore dinner committee; Junior 
dance committee; Speakers’ Club; Me- 
morial Society; Signet, D.U., Phoenix, 


Institute of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty 
Pudding. 
Odist: Kenneth Ballard Murdock, 


Chestnut Hill: second marshal and sec- 
retary of Phi Beta Kappa; secretary of 
Advocate; Student Council; Signet, In- 
stitute of 1770, D.K.E. 

Chorister: Richard Mather Jopling, 
Marquette, Mich.: secretary of Musical 
Review; Advocate; Freshman Glee Club; 
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Musical Club; Cercle Frangais; Signet, 
Listitute of 1770, D.K.E. 

Poet: Robert Cutler, Brookline: Phi 
Beta Kappa; Advocate; Student Council; 
Cercle Francais; Signet, Porcellian, 
S.K., O.K., Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding. 

The biggest extra-curriculum activity 
of the College as a whole during the pres- 
ent year has been the organization of a 
Harvard Regiment of 1102 men. The 
purpose of this body is to give the un- 
der-graduates elementary instruction in 
military theory, and to give them some 
drill in infantry tactics. The Regiment 
was formed under the direction of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Student Coun- 
cil. At a mass meeting held in the Union 
shortly before Christmas, Pres. Lowell, 
Gen. Pew, of the Massachusetts Militia, 
Percy D. Haughton, ’99, and W. Blanch- 
ard, ’16, president of the Student Coun- 
cil, spoke in favor of the project. Actual 
work started immediately after the holi- 
days under the direction of Capt. C. 
Cordier, U.S.A., who is in the recruiting 
service in Boston. The 1100 members 
were divided into eight companies, each 
of nearly the full United States war 
strength, and temporary non-commis- 
sioned officers were chosen from the 
undergraduates who have been to the 
summer camp at Plattsburg or who have 
served in a state militia. The “‘labora- 
tory work”’ will require drilling one eve- 
ning each week until the first of June, 
and the solution of a map problem sent 
out monthly in the correspondence 
course conducted by the U.S. Army. In 
addition, every member of the Regiment 
must attend one lecture a week in the 
courses on military science given during 
the second half-year by the University. 

Although the presses of the Crimson 
have been installed in its new building 
on Plympton St. since the opening of the 
academic year, the editorial offices were 








not moved into the new location until 
the day of the Yale game. The first edi- 
tions published from the new offices were 
a 44-page issue on the morning of the 
football game, this being the largest 
undergraduate newspaper ever pub- 
lished, and an extra containing a play- 
by-play account of the Yale game, the 
first copy of which was off the press 50 
seconds after the referee’s final whistle 
blew. At the semi-annual elections of 
the Crimson, the first punch held in the 
new building, the following officers were 
chosen: Pres., D. H. Ingram, °16, of 
Chicago, Ill.; managing editor, E. A. 
Whitney, ’17, of Augusta, Me.; editorial 
chairman, C. Laporte, ’16, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., G. M. Hollister, ’18, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The following were 
elected to the board at the end of the 
competitions of the first half-year: J. P. 
Warburg, 717, of Washington, D.C.; G. 
B. Blaine, °17, of Taunton; W. Rich- 
mond, Jr., ’18, of Little Compton, R.I.; 
D. W. Rich, °18, of New York, N.Y.; 
C. P. Vogel, ’18, of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
F. O. Magie, Jr., 718, of Winnetka, IIl. 
The Lampoon celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of its founding with a ainner 
in the hall of its building on Jan. 29. W. 
R. Thayer, ’81, a former president of the 
Crimson and editor of the Lampoon, was 
toastmaster. About 100 guests were 
present, and the speakers included Pres. 
Lowell, A. W. Longfellow, ’76, Prof. 
Barrett Wendell, °77, Judge Robert 
Grant, ’73, R. C. Evarts, ’13, and L. P. 
Mansfield, *16. The new officers of the 
Lampoon are: Pres., H. Wentworth, ’17, 
of Chicago, IIl.; Ibis, S. C. Welch, ’17, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; treas., H. B. Courteen, 
17, of Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., F. B. 
Todd, ’18, of Boston. Editors recently 
elected to the editorial board are: R. K. 
Leavitt, °17, of Trenton, N.J.; R. P. 
Rodgers, ’17, of Havre de Grace, Md.; 
J. W. D. Seymour, °17, of New York; F. 
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L. Stagg, ’17, of Oyster Bay, N.Y.; C. K. 
Stodder, ’17, of Boston; J. B. Abbot, ’18, 
of Dedham; R. W. Buel, ’18, of Ridge- 
field, Conn.; V. W. Knauth, 718, of New 
York; J. Lavalle, Jr., ’18, of Boston; R. 
E. Sherwood, 718, of New York. New 
business editors are: R. G. Brown, ’18, of 
New York; C. M. Hollander, ’18, of 
Boston; J. L. Hubbard, ’18, of Provi- 
dence, R.I.; F. W. Knauth, 718, of New 
York; F. B. Todd, 18, of Boston. 

The issuing of a very inaccurate Regis- 
ter this year has led to much discussion 
regarding possible ways to change or 
improve this annual guide to student 
activities. The faults were in the execu- 
tion, not in the planning. Hardly a 
single club or team appeared in the book 
with its officers and members correctly 
given. Since the Student Council took 
the Register directly under its control, 
all of the thought has been put on the 
problem of how to publish a book of the 
same size as in past years without losing 
money. There seems now to be a more 
fundamental issue. The University itself 
prints an accurate individual directory 
in paper binding for a small charge. In 
a large measure the Register simply re- 
peats this, —at four times the price. 
The proper change in the Register would 
- be to put it on a more modest scale. If it 
published simply the student organiza- 
tions and their members, more time 
could be spent on correcting copy and 
reading proof, and the financial prob- 
lems would disappear almost automati- 
cally. 

The officers of the Advocate for 1916-- 
17 were chosen as follows: Pres., R. N. 
Cram, 17, of Kennebunk, Me.; sec., W. 
A. Norris, 718, of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
treas., W. H. Meeker, ’17, of New York. 

R. Littell, ’19, of New York, has been 
elected to the board of the Monthly. 

Four have been added to the staff of 
the Illustrated: R. Coolidge, 19, of 
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Watertown; J. S. Dole, ’18, of Melrose; 
S. M. Fairchild, ’19, of Oneonta, N.Y.; 
J. H. Norweb, 718, of Elyria, O. 

Most brilliant in the achievements of 
the University Musical Clubs during the © 
winter has been the work of the Glee 
Club, coached by Dr. A. T. Davison, ’06. 
In December it was invited to sing two 
choruses at the annual concert of the 
Cecilia Society of Boston. In January 
members of the Glee Club, in codpera- 
tion with the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
produced a complete opera, Orpheus, by 
Gluck. This project was initiated unsuc- 
cessfully last spring. The plan was re- 
vived this year, and two performances 
were presented in the Agassiz House 
theatre. A notable feature of the pro- 
duction was that some of the principal 
characters had been studying their parts 
for over two years. The Glee Club will 
compete in the third annual intercol- 
legiate singing contest, to be held in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 4. 
The other entrants are the glee clubs of 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, and Penn. State. 

The feature of the spring activities of 
the combined Musical Clubs will be a 
two-day trip at the start of the April 
recess, including a concert at the annual 
business meeting of the Harvard Club of 
New York, followed by a concert at the 
Montclair Club, of Montclair, N.J. The 
schedule as far as completed to date is: 


March 1. Fitchburg. 

March 9. John Knowles Paine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Norwood. 

Providence, R.I. 

Lowell. 

Harvard Club of New York. 

Montclair, N.J. 

Haverhill. 


March 22. 
March 24. 
March 31. 
April 14, 
April 15. 
April 29. 


B. K. Adams, ’17, of Montclair, N.J., 
and A. A. Cameron, °17, of Westford, 
have been elected leaders of the Univer- 
sity Mandolin and Banjo Clubs respec- 
tively. 
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The Pierian Sodality orchestra opened 
its season with a concert in Mechanics 
Hall, Worcester. 

The Cercle Frangais produced three 
short pieces as its annual dramatic offer- 
ing. The feminine parts in the plays 
were taken by members of the Radcliffe 
Cercle, and the profits of the production 
were given to the work of the French 
Red Cross. The cast of characters was: 


L’Ecole des Belles-Meres. 


André J. G. Beebe-Center, '19 
M. Graindor F. C. DeWolf, uC. 
Mme. Graindor Helen Bradley, ’19 
Mme. Maillet Isabel Coolidge, '16 
Fifine Priscilla May, ’17 
La Servante Ruth Babson, '16 
L’Intruse. 
L’Aieul N. F. Hall, 3G. 
L’Oncle J. A. Swinson, '17 
Le Pére A. N. Colton, ’16 


Les Trois Filles 
Doris Halman, ’16, Ethel A. 
Keep, ’16, Ruth Brunswick 
La Sceur de Charité Katherine Devine, ’16 


La Bonne Ruth Mack, '18 
Les Deux Sourds. 
Damoiseau H. Scholle, ’18 
Placide W. H. Russell, ’18 
Boniface R. Longyear, '18 
Le Garde Champétre E. S. Sherman, '19 
Le Jardinier B. MecNear, '19 
Eglantine Nanciebel Rodgers, °16 


The Dramatic Club opened its activi- 
ties for the year with a public meeting in 
the Union which over 100 members of 
the University attended. Prof. G. P. 
Baker, ’87, spoke, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the Club as a school for fu- 
ture actors and producers. The Club’s 
fifteenth production was given during 
December, the play used being The Per- 
verseness of Pamela, a comedy of life in 
an army post by Miss Virginia Church, a 
Radcliffe graduate. The women’s parts 
in the following cast were taken by 
Radcliffe students: 


Pamela, Eleanor H. Jones, '17 
Hugo von Muller, R. T. Bushnell, 19 
Colonel ‘ Billy’’ Parkman, W. H. Roope, 16 
Carol King, Constance Flood, ’16 





Major Lafayette-Rose, J.C. Scott, 1G. 
Judith Lafayette-Rose, Christine Hayes, '18 
Mrs. Jerome Asquith, Marion Graves, ’18 
Donald MacPherson, First Lieutenant, 
G A. Collier, ’18 
Edward Clarke, Second Lieutenant, 
H. B. Craig, ’19 


Mrs. Burton, Hester W. Browne, '16 
Ruth Burton, Elizabeth S. Allen, '17 
Colonel David Hillis, J. W. D. Seymour, '17 
Malviney, Norma Smith, '16 
An orderly G. H. Code, '18 


The officers of the Dramatic Club for 
next year have been elected as follows: 
Pres., J. W. D. Seymour, 717, of New 
York; vice-pres., E. P. Goodnow, 717, of 
Brookline; sec., W. S. Mack, Jr., 17, of 
New York; executive committee mem- 
bers: R. A. May, ’18, of Groton, and H. 
Scholle, ’18, of New York. On the basis 
of work done in connection with the fall 
production, the following were elected to 
membership in the Club: C. Blum, Jr., 
’18, of New York; H. Bridgeman, ’19, of 
Salem; R. T. Bushnell, 19, of Andover; 
H. B. Craig, ’19, of Boston; R. A. Cun- 
ningham, ’19, of Newton; H. Dana, ’18, 
of Roxbury; S. W. Dean, ’19, of Lexing- 
ton; P. K. Ellis, 18, of Cambridge; C. B. 
Irving, °19, of Framingham Centre; L. 
P. Jacobs, ’17, of Laramie, Wyo.; P. F. 
LeFevre, ’18, of Forest Glen, N.Y.; W. 
H. Roope, ’16, of Newtonville; G. Tif- 
fany, 19, of New York; J. E. Towne, ’17, 
of Milwaukee, Wis.; J. R. Warren, ’17, 
of Cambridge. 

The 47 Workshop Company has had 
two productions this year. In November 
a three-act comedy, The Rebound, by T. 
P. Robinson, a former pupil under Prof. 
Baker, was staged, followed by The Pur- 
ple Dream, a fantastic one-act comedy 
by D. L. Breed, 2L. The December pro- 
duction of the Workshop was Plots and 
Playwrights, by G. E. Massey, 715. The 
acting in both was done by an amateur 
stock company composed of actors and 
actresses from Cambridge and Boston 
whose services are given to the Work- 
shop for the year. 
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The annual prize offered by Mr. John 
Craig, of the Castle Square Theatre, for 
the best play submitted by students of 
Harvard and Radcliffe, was this year 
awarded to Mrs. Charlotte Barrows 
Chorpenning, of Winona, Minn. The 
successful play is really a group of three 
one-act pieces, with a prologue and an 
epilogue. This play was given honorable 
mention in the Craig Prize competition 
last year, which was won by Cleaves 
Kinkead, with his play, Common Clay, 
now running in New York. 

Of the three lower classes, the Juniors 
have had the best opportunity to be 
prominent for recent activity. The Class 
of 1917 continued the rule that each suc- 
ceeding class sends more of its members 
into the Yard dormitories for the Senior 
year than any of its predecessors. In the 
first allotment, 337 Juniors were as- 
signed rooms in the Yard, completely 
filling Thayer, Holworthy, Stoughton, 
Hollis, and the north entry of Matthews. 
The second allotment, to be held this 
spring, will probably fill up the few re- 
maining rooms in the south entry of 
Matthews. The Class of 1917 held its 
Junior Dance in the Union on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 18, the entertainment being 
in charge of a committee headed by 
W. H. Meeker, ’17, of New York. 

The Class of 1919 was later than its 
predecessor in the new dormitories in 
effecting its formal organization. The 
elections were postponed until after 
Christmas, apparently because of the 
inertia of the Student Council. The offi- 
cers chosen by 1919 are: Pres., H. C. 
Flower, Jr., of Kansas City, Mo., cap- 
tain of the Freshman football team; vice- 
pres., H. Coolidge, Jr., of Brookline; 
sec.-treas., C. F. Fuller, of New York; 
representative on Student Council, A. 
Thorndike, Jr., of Boston. The class 
activities, however, began early in the 
fall. House committees were elected to 
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supervise the life in the individual dor- 
mitories. A debating society was formed, 
which has held a series of small forums 
open only to members of the Class, the 
two most active discussions having re- 
sulted in expressions of opinion in favor 
of national preparedness and national 
prohibition. A special service was held 
in Appleton Chapel with the view of 
interesting Freshmen in the morning 
prayer services. The speakers on this 
occasion were Pres. Lowell, the Rev. W. 
A. Lawrence, ’11, the Rev. W. G. 
Thayer, headmaster of St. Mark’s 
School, and Prof. Edward C. Moore, 
chairman of the Board of Preachers. 

The Sophomore Class is reviving an 
institution founded by the Class of 1916 
two years ago. At its dinner on March 1, 
it is publishing a Blue Book, a review of 
the achievements of members of the 
Class since the appearance of the Fresh- 
man Red Book a year ago. The chief 
editors of the Blue Book are P. B. Boy- 
den, of Winnetka, IIl., H. Robb, of 
Cleveland, O., and H. H. Silliman, of 
West Roxbury. 

The fall elections to Phi Beta Kappa 
resulted as follows: 


1917 — Junior Eight. 

M. Brandwene, of Scranton, Pa.; R. 
W. Chestnut, of Waynoka, Okla.; J. A. 
Emery, of Philadelphia, Pa.; R. M. Fos- 
ter, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; W. T. Gunraj, of 
Berbice, British Guiana; W. M. Horton, 
of Arlington; C. L. Sherman, of New- 
port, R.I.; W. Silz, of Lakewood, O. 


1916 — Senior Twenty-two. 

F. S. Allen, of Pelham Manor, N.Y.; 
H. H. Carpenter, of Jamaica Plain; J. R. 
Coffin, of West Medford; P. P. Cohen, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; P. M. Copp, of Burling- 
ton, Ia.; L. Curtis, 2d, of Boston; E. C. 
Ehrensperger, of Indianapolis, Ind.; W. 
B. Feiga, of Worcester; W. Goettling, of 
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land, Me.; J. G. Heyburn, of Louisville, 
Ky.; J. E. Hoskins, of Hartford, Conn.; 
H. A. Larrabee, of Melrose; W. E. 
McCurdy, of Augusta, Ga.; W. P. 
MeNair, of Dansville, N.Y.; H. L. Nash, 
of Newton; W. B. Nichols, of New York 
City; L. G. Richards, of Fall River; S. 
Sewall, of Minneapolis, Minn.; S. B. 
Smith, of Washington, D.C.; L. Wald, of 
Roxbury; J. Wooldredge, of Pasadena, 
Cal. 

This election was followed shortly by 
the annual award of scholarships, which 
showed 63 students in the first group, 
and 168 in the second, a total of 231 
marked for special distinction in their 
studies. Phi Beta Kappa has continued 
the scholarship service bureau which it 
inaugurated in 1915, and has done much 
to give, without charge, advice concern- 
ing studies. Under the chairmanship of 
K. B. Murdock, °16, of Chestnut Hill, 
the secretary of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Bureau has maintained its own office in 
Weld Hall. The advisors do no direct 
tutoring, but show men how to study 
and take notes in the best way, and 
point out the most efficient methods of 
work. 

Two Forums were held in the first 
semester, and in spite of the present 
wealth of material for undergraduate 
discussions, the attendance was poor, 
well under a hundred on each occasion. 
In November the negative secured the 
most votes on the question that Ameri- 
cans, as individuals, should openly lend 
moral and economic aid to the Allies. 
This contradiction of what is generally 
recognized as the current stand of under- 
greduates on this issue can probably be 
entirely explained by the fact that the 
pro-German enthusiasts canvassed sup- 
port in advance. The second meeting 
was an unlimited discussion of the field 
of Republican presidential possibilities. 
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T. Roosevelt, 80, was the overwhelming 
favorite, scattering support being given 
to Justice Hughes, Gov. McCall of 
Massachusetts, Senator Root of New 
York, and Senator Borah of Idaho. The 
Speakers’ Club, which, in conjunction 
with the Union, maintains the Forum, 
has had several prominent speakers at 
its weekly dinners. Among these have 
been the Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, for- 
mer Lieut.-Gov. G. D. Cushing, ’85, of 
Massachusetts, Pres. Eliot, Prof. W. A. 
Neilson, of the English Department, and 
Prof. R. M. Johnston, of the History 
Department. 

The Freshmen won the interclass de- 
bating championship on the subject, 
“Resolved, That it is for the best inter- 
ests of the United States to lend eco- 
nomic and financial aid to the European 
belligerents.”” The winning team was 
composed of G. H. Brownell, of New 
York, M. Conley, of Boston, and J. 
Davis, of Pittsburg, Pa. In the semi- 
final round the Senior team won from 
the Juniors, and the Freshmen defeated 
the Sophomores. The victory of the 
1919 team was well deserved, as they 
upheld opposite sides of the question in 
the two rounds. 

Through the initiative of the Crimson, 
there is growing a substantial undergrad- 
uate sentiment in favor of the establish- 
ment of exchange professorships between 
Harvard and the universities of South 
America. The few courses which the 
Faculty offers on Latin-America are 
popular, and, with the prolonging of the 
war, which has deprived the best South 
American scholars of their former fields 
for visiting and research in Europe, and 
which has opened up easily perceived 
commercial opportunities, the students 
themselves are directly interested in the 
southern continent. In interviews for 
the Crimson, Prof. Oliveira Lima, who 
holds the chair on Latin-American af- 











fairs in the University, and Dr. Julius 
Klein, of the History Department, 
maintained that the project was quite 
feasible, and that as there was an under- 
graduate desire for such an institution, 
the exchange should be effected at once. 
The Memorial Society is planning 
several activities for the spring. Besides 
directing the annual Memorial Day exer- 
cises, the Society will place a tablet on 
s University Hall, commemorating the 
| 100th anniversary of its erection in 1815, 
and will also bring up to date the lists of 
all former occupants, which are posted 
in the rooms of the Senior dormitories. 
The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the St. Paul’s 
Society: Pres., J. P. Thurber, 17, of 
Milton; vice-pres., F. A. Hill, 2d, °18, 
of New Rochelle, N.Y.; sec., H. N. 
MacIntyre, ’18, of Brighton; treas., R. 
H. Howe, °19, of Hyde Park; member of 
graduate advisory committee, R. H. 
Gardiner, ’76. 
The report of fall work carried on by 
Phillips Brooks House showed that a 
total of 350 students has been doing 
philanthropic work in 40 different insti- 
tutions. — The Kent Club won the 
Ames prize competition in the Law 
School this year, their representatives in 
the final round against the Marshall 
Club being F. L. Daily, 3L., of Peoria, 
Ill., and R. Driscoll, 3L., of St. Paul, 
Minn. The competition for second year 
men has reached the fifth round, the 
Thayer Club, still undefeated, being well 
in the lead. — The Wireless Club, with a 
membership of 25, has set up complete 
apparatus on the roof of the Union. — 
E. H. Foreman, °16, of Atlanta, Ga., 
spoke at the ceremonies before the 
statue of John Harvard on the morning 
of January 26, the 308th anniversary of 
the founder’s birth. On the evening pre- 
ceding, Albert Matthews, ’82, gave a 
talk on “Harvard Before 1750.’ — The 
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Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration awarded prizes of $100 and $50 
respectively for theses to R. M. Roberts, 
2 G.B., of Melrose Highlands, and I. C. 
Pratt, 2 G.B., of Roseville, Ill. — 75 
delegates, representing 22 different na- 
tions, attended the ninth annual con- 
vention of the association of cosmopoli- 
tan clubs, which was held in Cambridge 
during the Christmas holidays under the 
auspices of the Harvard Cosmopolitan 
Club. — Dr. Scott Nearing addressed an 
audience of 250 students at an open 
meeting of the Socialist Club in Novem- 
ber. — Students stranded in Cambridge 
during the Christmas vacation were en- 
tertained by Pres. and Mrs. Lowell at a 
reception on Christmas Eve, and at the 
annual Phillips Brooks House reception 
on the following evening. About 75 
were present at each of these festivities. 


ATHLETICS. 
Dwicut Harotp Incram, ’16. 
Football. 


The two final games of the 1915 foot- 
ball season were thoroughly successful 
from the undergraduate point of view. 
In the semi-final contest a substitute 
line-up had no difficulty in defeating 
Brown by the score of 16 to 7. The bril- 
liant 41 to 0 victory over Yale set several 
records. In the first place, it was the 
largest margin by which Harvard ever 
beat Yale, lacking only 7 points of equal- 
ing the record set by Yale’s 48 to 0 vic- 
tory in 1884. This is also the most hu- 
miliating defeat ever suffered by Yale. 
The first touchdown of the 41 to 0 vic- 
tory, scored by R. Harte, °17, of Phila- 
delphia, was the first time Harvard has 
scored a touchdown against Yale in the 
Stadium. Furthermore, the present 
Senior Class, 1916, has seen four succes- 
sive victories over both Yale and Prince- 
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ton. In these years Harvard has made 
112 to Yale’s 5 points in the four games. 
Captain E. W. Mahan, 716, of Natick, 
closed his splendid football career by 
scoring a touchdown in every period of 
the game. The contest above all else was 
a victory of the system which Coach 
Percy D. Haughton, ’99, has been build- 
ing up for the past 8 years. The statis- 
tics of the play follow: 


Harvard. Yale. 
Soucy, Le. r.e., Allen 
Gilman, I.t. r.t., Way 
Cowen, I. g. r.g., Sheldon 
Wallace, c. c., White 
Dadmun, r.g. l.g., Black 
Parson, r.t. 1.t., Sheldon 
Harte, r.e. l.e., Higginbotham 
Watson, q.b. q.b., Van Nostrand 
Boles, 1.h.b. r.h.b., Bingham 
Mahan, r.h.b. l.h.b., Wilson 
King, f.b. f.b., Guernsey 


Score — Harvard 41, Yale 0. Touchdowns 
—Harte, Mahan 4, King. Goals from touch- 
downs — Mahan 5. First downs — Harvard 
11, Yale 8. Held for downs — Yale 1. Runs by 
fullbacks — Harvard 71 yards, Yale 4 yards. 
Runs by left halfbacks — Harvard 5 yards, 
Yale 44 yards. Runs by right halfbacks — 
Harvard 116 yards, Yale 50. Runs by left end 
— Harvard 9 yards. Runs by right end — 
Harvard 10 yards, Yale 3 yards. Total line 
runs — Harvard (54) 236 yards, Yale (49) 183 
yards. Thrown for losses on line uns — Har- 
vard 2 yards, Yale 6 yards. Average gain per 
rush — Harvard 4.4 yards, Yale 3.8 yards. 
Gained by forward passes — Harvard 29, 
Yale 31. Kick-offs run back — Harvard 64 
yards, Yale 92 yards. Punts, average yards 
length — Harvard 40, Yale 35.6. Punts run 
back — Harvard 40 yards, Yale 6. Own fum- 
bles recovered — Harvard 1, gained 3 yards; 
Yale 4, lost 43 yards. Opponents fumbles re- 
covered — Harvard 2, gained 32 yards; Yale 
1, no gain. Penalties — Harvard 55 yards, 
Yale 44 yards. Referee—N. A. Tufts, 
Brown. Umpire —D. Fultz, Brown. Line- 
man — W. N. Morice, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Extra Official — C. Williams, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Time — 15-minute 
quarters. Substitutions — Walden for J. Shel- 
don, Chatfield-Taylor for Guernsey, Gates for 
C. Sheldon, Horween for Boles, Scovil for 
Bingham, Church for Higginbotham, Roberts 
for Chatfield-Taylor, Coolidge for Harte, Sav- 
age for Van Nostrand, Boles for Horween, 
Bingham for Roberts, Waite for Bingham, 
Harris for Wallace, Miller for White, Weather- 
head for Coolidge, Baldridge for Way, Taylor 
for Cowen, Ames for Savage, Harte for Weath- 
erhead, McKinlock for Boles, Higginbotham 
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for Church, Neville for Waite, R. C. Curtis for 
Parson, Robinson for Watson, Rollins for 
King, L. Curtis for Harte, Whitney for Rol- 
lins, Doherty for Robinson, Jaques for Scovil. 





For taking part in the Yale game, 11 
men won their “H’s” for the first time: 
W. J. Boles, ’18, of Dorchester; L. Cur- 
tis, 2d, 16, of Boston; H. H. Dadmun, 
"18, of Arlington; J. A. Doherty, 16, of 
Dorchester; J. C. Harris, ’17, of Brook- 
line; R. Harte, ’17, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
R. Horween, 18, of Chicago, IIl.; W. F. 
Robinson, °18, of Philadelphia, Pa.; W. 
Rollins, ’16, of West Roxbury; Moseley 
Taylor, 18, of Boston; W. Whitney, 716, 
of Newton. Hampton Robb, 718, of 
Cleveland, O., and F. W. Ecker, 18, of 
Shelter Island, N.Y., were appointed 
second assistant managers of the Univer- 
sity and of the second football teams, 
respectively. 

The football team was tendered a din- 
ner by the Harvard Club of Boston at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel on Dec. 22, 
which 700 alumni and undergraduates 
attended. The speakers included Maj. 
H. L. Higginson, ’55, Robert F. Herrick, 
’90, T. W. Slocum, ’90, and Capt. E. W. 
Mahan, ’16. 

The captain chosen for the 1916 foot- 
ball team is J. A. Gilman, Jr., °17, of 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Gilman was regular 
left tackle on the team last fall, and was 
picked by almost all the critics, including 
Walter Camp, for the all-America team. 
He played on his Freshman team, and 
alternated between guard and tackle for 
the University in 1913. He left College 
last year and took a position in Washing- 
ton, D.C., but returned this year. He 
prepared at Exeter, and played on the 
football team there. He is 23 years old, 
6 feet 1 inch tall, and weighs 187 pounds. 

With North Carolina and Virginia on 
the 1916 schedule, the University eleven 
has the prospect of meeting the two 
strongest teams from the south. Seven 
of the ten coming opponents were on the 
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1915 schedule, and two of the others, 
Bates, and Tufts, appeared in the 
Stadium in 1914. The card in full: 


Sept. 23. Colby. 

Sept. 30. Bates. 

Oct. 7. Tufts. 

Oct. 14. North Carolina. 
Oct. 21. Mass. A. C. 

Oct. 28. Cornell. 

Nov. 4. Virginia. 

Nov. 11. Princeton. 

Nov. 18. Brown. 

Nov. 25. Yale at New Haven. 


Freshman. 


Largely due to frequent fumbles, the 
1919 football team lost to the Yale fresh- 
men by the score of 20 to 14. While the 
Harvard Freshman backs had a shade on 
Yale, the latter’s line, coupled with the 
powerful plunging of Merrick, the Blue 
fullback, was more than 1919 could hold. 
Like so many of the University games 
last fall, the tale was told by the winning 
team’s getting the jump at the start. 
The summary: 


Harvard 1919. 


Woods, Brewer, Gaston, 1.e. 
r.e., Comerford, Stradella 


Yale 1919. 


Richards, 1.t. r.t., Otis 
Zach, Thorndike, l.g. r.g., Galt 
Bates, ec. c., Avery, Ross 
Clark, r.g. l.g., Zenner 
Zinder, Flynn, r.t. 1.t., Kirkpatrick, Cox 
Phinney, r.e. l.e., Lynch 


Felton, Fuller, q.b. q.b., Potter, Smith 
Casey, Burnham, I.h.b. 

r.h.b., Winter, Sanders 
Bond, Batchelder, r.h.b. 

l.h.b., Carey, Eastman 
Flower, Burnham, f.b. 

f.b., Merrick, Bigelow 
' Score — Yale 1919, 20; Harvard 1919, 14. 
Touchdowns — Carey 2, Flower, Batchelder, 
Merrick. Goals from touchdowns — Merrick 
2, Bond, Batchelder. Referee — H. Butter- 
field. Umpire — A. R. Dorman, of Columbia. 
Linesman — N. E. Davis, of Wesleyan. Extra 
official — H. W. Jones, of Haverford. Time 
— 15-minute quarters. 


The record of the Freshmen for the 
season was: 


1919, 7; Andover, 0. 
Worcester, 20; 1919, 0. 
1919, 41; Dean, 7. 
Exeter, 22; 1919, 10. 
Yale, 20; 1919, 14. 


Athletics. — Football. 
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The following 18 Freshmen won their 
numerals for playing in the game against 
Yale: C. L. Batchelder, Jr., of Medford; 
V. N. H. Bates, of Brookline; R. Bond, 
of Everett; E. S. Brewer, of Milton; G. 
A. Brownell, of New York; S. Burnham, 
of Gloucester; E. L. Casey, of Natick; 
C. A. Clark, of Milton; W. B. Felton, of 
Haverford, Pa., Captain H. C. Flower, 
Jr., of Kansas City, Mo.; G. D. Flynn, 
of Fall River; C. P. Fuller, of New York; 
W. Gaston, of Boston; J. F. Linder, of 
Canton; Manager C. D. Murray, of New 
York; M. Phinney, of Medford; C. R. 
Richards, of Washington, D.C.; A. 
Thorndike, Jr., of Boston; G. G. Woods, 
of Winchester; P. Zach, of Roxbury. 


Second Team. 


By shutting out the Brown second 
team, 14 to 0, on Nov. 12, the University 
second team brought a most successful 
season to a close. In all its five games 
the team was not scored on. Groton, 
M.I.T. freshmen, Princeton seconds, 
being shut out, and Dean Academy held 
to a scoreless tie. Nineteen men were 
awarded the “ H2nd” for faithful work in 
the daily practices with the first team: 
D. Appleton, 718, of Haverhill; R. B. 
Brown, °18, of Haverhill; D. Campbell, 
"17, of Mt. Hamilton, Cal.; L. B. Day, 
17, of Brookline; F. B. Dean, °17, of 
Flushing, N.Y.; D. D. Dewart, 717, of 
Spokane, Wash.; C. F. Farrington, ’16, 
of Cambridge; A. W. Gardner, 718, of 
New York; M. H. C. Gersumky, ’17, of 
Winthrop; D. D. Greene, ’16, of Cam- 
bridge; P. M. Hartley, °18, of Stockton, 
Mo.; N. P. Johnson, °17, of Faribault, 
Minn.; B. Lancaster, 18, of Worcester; 
Manager J. E. Lancaster, °16, of Wor- 
cester; H. W. Minot, ’17, of Boston; L. 
A. Morgan, ’17, of Potwin, Kan.; W. J. 
Murray, ’18, of Natick; C. deRham, ’18, 
of New York; Captain J. K. Selden, ’16, 
of Andover. 
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The Freshmen won the interclass foot- 
ball title, defeating the Juniors in the 
final contest by the score of 14 to 0. — 
Smith Halls became the interdormitory 
champions by scoring a 39 to 0 victory 
over the Standish team. 


Dockep. 


Five victories and two defeats was the 
successful record of the University 
hockey team up to the start of the Yale 
series. The speedy Canadian team from 
Queen’s College narrowly defeated the 
University by the score of 4 to 3 in a 
very fast game, the most brilliant feature 
being the goal-tending of J. I. Wylde, 
17, of Boston, who made 26 stops, many 
of them being from difficult angles. 
Harvard downed McGill University for 
the first time since 1911. The seven also 
won all of its early games against Ameri- 
can college teams, the climax being the 
double defeat of Princeton at the Boston 
Arena and at St. Nicholas Rink, New 
York. Wylde again did the best work of 
any individual, and he was well sup- 
ported on the defence by the spectacular 
playing of Captain J. E. P. Morgan, ’17, 
of New York. Princeton failed to score 
in the series because of the superiority of 
Harvard’s defence and because of their 
inability to stand up under the strain of 
unusually hard games. The record of the 
University to date: 

Dec. 18. B.A.A., 3; H., 1. 
Jan. 8. Queen’s, 4; H., 3. 
11. H., 2; Cornell, 0. 
15. H., 3; Princeton, 0. 
22. H., 2; Princeton, 0. 
29. H., 4; McGill, 1. 
Feb. 4. H., 6; Dartmouth, 0. 
12. H., 2; Yale, O. 

With 80 candidates at the start of the 
season, the 1919 team had a successful 
early season. The year opened with the 
defeat of Milton Academy by the score 
of 5 to 0 on Dec. 19, the contest being the 
formal opening of the Academy’s new 





rink. The Freshmen have since been 
handicapped by the lack of ice for prac- 
tice in the Stadium or on the river, and 
their next several games had to be post- 
poned or canceled. 

The second hockey team won its first 
two games. Both victories were easy 
and the playing was ragged. The scores 
were: 

Jan. 23. H. 2d, 7; Middlesex School, 2. 
Feb. 4. H. 2d, 14; Stone School, 0. 

W. C. Appleton, Jr., 17, of Cohasset, 
was elected captain of the second team. 

Several graduates have subscribed 
$100 for a silver cup to be awarded the 
winning team in the Freshman inter- 
dormitory series. Cups have now been 
offered in every branch of major ath- 
letics. — Sixteen teams this winter com- 
peted in the scrub hockey games on the 
river. 


Crack. 


Interest in the winter relay season 
reached a record height this year, as 72 
candidates tried out for the University 
and Freshman teams. In the Coast 
Artillery games on Jan. 29, a quartet 
composed of E. A. Teschner, 717, of 
Lawrence, W. Willcox, Jr., °17, of Nor- 
folk, Va., T. R. Pennypacker, 16, of 
Cambridge, and Captain W. J. Bing- 
ham, 16, of Methuen, defeated the 
M.I.T. team by a margin of over 20 
yards. At the same time the 1919 run- 
ners won their race from the Technology 
freshmen. 

Harvard finished sixth in the intercol- 
legiate cross-country championship over 
a six-mile course in Franklin Park on the 
morning of the Yale football game. Con- 
trary to expectations, the University of 
Maine won the contest. This was the 
first time that any team other than Har- 
vard or Cornell has held the title. The 
University finished well ahead of Yale, 
which stood ninth among the team to- 
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tals. K. E. Fuller, ’16, of Cambridge, 
who was the only one to win his ““H”’ in 
the dual race against Yale, was the first 
Harvard runner to finish. A. R. Ban- 
croft, ’17, of West Newton, was elected 
captain of the University team for the 
1916 season. He was on his Freshman 
team, and led the Harvard team last 
fall in the run against Cornell, although 
an attack of blood poisoning kept him 
from starring in the Yale race. 

The new field event coach, E. H. 
Clark, has devised a heavy canvas cur- 
tain for hammer-throwing practice in the 
Baseball Cage. The men stand about 15 
feet from the curtain and throw as in 
regular outdoor work. This is the first 
time the University hammer-throwers 
have been able to keep in training during 
the winter. 

R. H. Howe, 719, of Hyde Park, has 
been appointed manager, and J. Lincoln, 
2d, 19, of Brookline, assistant manager 
of the Freshman track team. 


Crew. 


Besides the annual fixtures on the 
schedule, the University oarsmen will 
meet Princeton on Lake Carnegie during 
the April recess. This is the first time in 
three years that the two crews have met. 
The last time was in 1913 when Prince- 
ton won a triangular regatta against 
Harvard and Pennsylvania in the 
Charles River Basin. The renewal of 
rowing relations with Princeton means 
that the system of triangular competi- 
tion with Yale and Princeton now covers 
the fields of debating, music, and all of 
the major sports except track. The Uni- 
versity will not race Annapolis this year. 
The crew schedules in full are: 


University Crew. 


Apr. 20. Princeton on Lake Carnegie. 
May 20. Cornell in Charles River Basin. 
June 23. Yale on Thames at New London. 


Athletics — Soccer. 
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Second University Crew. 


Princeton 2d on Lake Carnegie. 

American Henley on Schuykill River 
at Philadelphia. 

Yale 2d on Thames at New London. 


Apr. 20. 
May 13. 


June 22. 


Freshman Crew. 


Cornell 1919 in Charles River Basin. 
Yale 1919 on Thames at New 
London. 


May 20. 
June 23. 


Freshman Second Crew. 


May 6. Exeter at Exeter. 


Soccer. 


The University association football 
team ended an unsuccessful season with 
defeats in the four final league games. In 
a hard, driving rain, Yale beat Har- 
vard on the day preceding the football 
contest. The University had constant 
chances to score, and kept the ball in the 
Blue territory most of the game, but 
poor shooting held down their point 
total. O. G. Daly, °17, of Baltimore, 
Md., has been chosen captain of the 
team for next season, and Manager J. K. 
Hoyt, Jr., "17, of New York, has been 
elected president of the intercollegiate 
league. W. B. Clough, 718, of West Rox- 
bury, won the competition for second 
assistant manager. The following were 
awarded insignia for the season’s work: 
E. H. Bean, °17, of Melrose; R. C. 
Cooke, °18, of Newton Centre; O. G. 
Daly, ’17, of Baltimore, Md.; Manager 
A. Dixon, 3d, ’16, of Oak Park, Ill.; H.S. 
Freedman, 17, of Brockton; S. A. Hart- 
well, Jr., 17, of Louisville, Ky.; V. B. 
Kellett, ’18, of Hopedale; D. Moffat, ’16, 
of New York; L. G. E. Reilly, ’17, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. H. Rice, ’17, of 
Brookline; S. A. Robinson, ’16, of Maka- 
weli, Kauai, Hawaii; S. A. Smith, ’18, of 
Arlington; R. W. Wood, Jr., 16, of East 
Hampton, N.Y.; Captain W. W. Weld, 
’16, of Chestnut Hill. The record of the 
final games was: 
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Nov. 19. Yale, 2; H., 1. 

24. Cornell, 1; H., 0. 
Dec. 4. Penn., 2; H., 1. 

5. Haverford, 2; H., 1. 


The Freshman soccer split even in its 
final games, winning and losing two. 
The following were awarded numerals: 
J. J. Bertschmann, of New York; F. B. 
Bradley, of Convent, N.J.; C. J. Coulter, 
of Tuxedo Park, N.Y.; E. L. Florance, of 
Dorchester; G. L. Harris, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. C. Heppenheimer, of Jersey 
City, N.J.; Captain E. E. Lucas, of 
Sound Beach, Conn.; W. J. Margreve, of 
Cambridge; E. R. Mitton, of Brookline; 
J. S. Hyers, of Cambridge; Manager H. 
P. Perry, of Newton Centre; J. Preston, 
of Lexington; W. S. Thurber, of Milton; 
R. O. West, of Newton Centre; C. F. 
Zukoski, of Ferguson, Wis. The scores 
of the last four games were: 


Nov. 10. Andover, 4; 1919, 1. 

17. 1919, 3; Middlesex, 0. 

27. Norwegian A. C., 4; 1919, 3. 
Dec. 4. 1919, 1; Moses Brown, 0. 


Tennis. 

Fall tennis was brought to a close 
when R. N. Williams, 2d, ’16, won the 
interclass title for the Seniors by defeat- 
ing H. G. M. Kelleher, 18, in the final 
match by a score of 6-3, 4-6, 6-0. Ten- 
nis last fall brought out the record num- 
ber of 142 entries in the singles tourna- 
ment. This event not only proved its 
value by providing practice for the play- 
ers, but brought forward several new 
men of marked ability. The chief of 
these was R. C. Rand, ’19, who was 
runner-up in both the singles and dou- 
bles of the University championships, 
and who, together with J. Weber, of 
Andover, won the indoor junior doubles 
title of the country during the Christmas 
vacation. 





Swimming. 
The Freshman swimming team, cap- 
tained by R. E. Jackson, of Wakefield, 
has won half of its six contests so far this 


Jan. 7. 1919, 44; Rindge High, 18. 
18. 1919, 53; Dorchester High, 9. 
21. Huntington School, 40; 1919, 22. 
25. Brookline High, 35; 1919, 19. 
27. 1919, 52; Mechanic Arts High, 10. 
29. Worcester Academy, 39; 1919, 23. 


IAotes. 


According to final statistics, 1623 stu- 
dents engaged in athletics between the 
opening of College and the Christmas 
recess. The sport calling out the greatest 
number was football, with 365 names. 
This is an increase of 19 over 1914, in 
spite of the fact that the Haughton cup 
scrub series was canceled. The total 
figure is subject to certain qualifications. 
Baseball, rowing, and lacrosse had short 
seasons, and many enrolled in these 
sports are probably included elsewhere 
in the list. In the case of tennis many 
taking part in the singles tournament 
also played in the doubles and interclass 
contests. There is probably also repeti- 
tion owing to the inclusion of hockey, 
wrestling, swimming, fencing, and gym- 
nastics, which properly belong to the 
winter season. The summary: 


Football. 
1914 1915 
University, 122 150 
Freshman, 126 128 
Interclass, 51 87 
Haughton Cup, 47 = 
Rowing. 
University, 108 90 
Freshman, 89 99 
Singles, 15 _ 
Wherries, 13 _ 
Track. 

University, 90 148 
Freshman, 88 99 
Tennis. 

Singles, ae 142 
Doubles, — 62 


Interclass, Total 147 48 











Soccer. 
: 1914 1916 
University, 46 45 
Freshman, 22 24 
Inter-dormitory, 2 _ 
Baseball. 

University, 29 55 
Freshman, 29 _ 
Hockey. 

University, 79 60 
Freshman, 72 80 
Gymnastics. 

Class (irregular attendance), 100 100 
University team, 28 30 
Lacrosse. 

Scrub Series, 39 49 
Fencing. 

University team, 24 26 
Wrestling. 

University team, 18 51 
Swimming. 

University and Freshman, — 50 

Total, 1324 1623 


Harvard, Yale, Brown, M.1.T., and 
Springfield T.S. have formed a wrestling 
league which will hold a tournament in 
the Hemenway Gymnasium on March 4. 
The University team opened its season 
by beating Brown, 20 to 6. There have 
been 50 candidates for the University 
and Freshman squads. F. B. Todd, 718, 
of Boston, won the competition for sec- 
ond assistant manager of the wrestling 
team. — G. A. Percy, ’18, of Arlington, 
a member of the hockey team, holds the 
strength test record for the year with a 
mark of 1442.4 points, against H. R. 
Hardwick’s total of 1381 in 1915. — 
Although the fencing team won its first 
match from Bowdoin, it has since been 
beaten by both Pennsylvania and 
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Annapolis. — For the first time in 12 
years Harvard lost to Yale in chess on 
the day before the football game. The 
score was 63 to 33. The four competitors 
for the intercollegiate chess title fin- 
ished in the following order: Columbia, 
Princeton, Harvard, Yale. 


The following schedules have been 
announced for the spring sports: 


University Baseball. 


Apr. 10. Boston Red Sox. 
11. Bowdoin. 
13. Maine. 
15. West Point at West Point. 
17. University of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville. 
19. Annapolis at Annapolis. 
20. Catholic University at Washington. 
21. Johns Hopkins at Baltimore. 
22. Columbia at New York. 
25. Bates. 
27. Colby. 
29. Vermont. 
May 2. Georgetown. 
4. University of Virginia. 
6. University of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia. 
10. Brown. 
12. Amherst. 
17. Holy Cross. 
20. Princeton at Princeton. 
24. Dartmouth. 
27. Holy Cross at Worcester. 
30. Brown at Providence. 
June 1. Williams. 
3. Princeton. 
7. Boston College. 
10. University of Pennsylvania. 
13. Tufts. 
16. Princeton. 
20. Yale at New Haven. 
21. Yale. 
24. Yale (in case of tie). 


University Track. 
Apr. 29. Pennsylvania Relay Carnival at 
Philadelphia. 
May 6. Dual meet with Cornell at Ithaca. 
13. Dual meet with Yale at Cambridge. 
26, 27. I. C. A. A. A. A. meet (place not 
yet decided). 


Fencing. 


Mar. 10. Yale. 
Apr. 1. I. F. A. Preliminaries. 
14, 15. I. F. A. Finals at New York. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 
LONDON. 

The Harvard Club of London gave a 
luncheon at the Savoy Hotel on Dec. 7 
to the doctors and surgeons of the Sec- 
ond Harvard Hospital Unit, who ar- 
rived in London a few days before on 
their way from America to France to 
replace the first Harvard Hospital Unit. 
J. H. Seaverns, ’81, president, presided 
at the luncheon. Both he and Lord 
Bryce, who was present, made speeches 
on the service which Harvard was giving, 
and the thanks due from Great Britain 
to America for the moral support that 
has been and is being given to the Allies. 
Lieut.-Col. Cheever replied in a speech 
which outlined the work done by Har- 
vard in sending these Hospital Units. 
The occasion closed with the singing of 
“Fair Harvard” led by Col. Cheever. — 
The Club is still collecting money for 
the relief of war sufferers. The fund has 
proved peculiarly valuable because, as 
it is unrestricted, money can be given 
wherever the need is most pressing. 
The Editor will be glad to furnish par- 
ticulars to individuals interested. 


MADISON, WIS. 
Officers elected for the current year 
are: C. DeW. Jackson, ‘94, pres.; P. W. 
Carleton, ’06, sec.-treas.; G. C. Fiske, 
94, H. T. Sheldon, / 1892-93, and O. J. 
Campbell, Jr., 03, exec. com. 


MINNESOTA. 

Officers elected for the current year 
are: E. P. Davis, ’99, pres.; E. S. Thurs- 
ton, 98, vice-pres.; and S. H. E. Freund, 
01, sec.-treas. (205 Great Northern R.R. 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.). 

NEW YORK CITY. 

Monthly meetings of the First Train- 

ing Regiment, composed of the business 





men who attended the Plattsburg Camps 
in August and September, 1915, have 
been held on the first Monday of each 
month in the Harvard Club with an 
attendance at each meeting of over five 
hundred. Prior to each meeting a small 
dinner is held by the Committee on Reg- 
imental Affairs having charge of the 
winter’s work, with the guests of the 
evening as the guests of the committee. 
At the meeting on Dec. 6, 1915, Capt. 
Halsted Dorey, who was the Regimental 
Commander at Plattsburg, delivered the 
lecture of the evening, and Gen. Wood 
spoke; and at the meeting on Jan. 8, 
1916, Capt. Gordon Johnston delivered 
the lecture, and the speakers included 
Maj.-Gen. John F. O’Ryan, of the N.Y. 
National Guard, Lieut. Cosmo Hamil- 
ton, of the Anti-Aircraft Corps of the 
British Naval Air Service, Capt. An- 
drews, of the U.S. Cavalry, and Gen. 
Wood. At the meeting on Feb. 7, Capt. 
Dorey delivered the lecture, and the 
speakers included Capt. John Giffard of 
the British Royal Horse Artillery, and 
Major William I. Westervelt, of the 
Ordnance Department, U.S.A. 

The Harvard Engineering Society has 
had some interesting meetings in the 
Club. On Oct. 29, Capt. T. M. Robins 
and Halsted Dorey, U.S.A., spoke on the 
engineering phases of the preparedness 
movement; at the annual dinner on Dec. 
11, Gen. Wood, Hon. Frederic A. Del- 
ano, ’85, Pres. Ira N. Hollis, of the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, and Prof. 
C. R. Mann, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, were the speakers; at a meeting on 
Jan. 29, Prof. J. B. Woodworth spoke 
on the first Shaler Memorial Expedition 
to South America, and at a meeting on 
Feb. 9, Capt. Ernest F. Robinson spoke 
again on the uses of engineers in warfare. 
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On Jan. 28, the Harvard Law School 
Association of New York City held its 
annual meeting. The officers and execu- 
tive committee gave a dinner before the 
meeting to the guests of the evening. At 
the meeting James Byrne, 77, President 
of the Association, presided, and intro- 
duced Prof. Leon Dupriez, of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, Belgium, who read an 
address on civil service in Europe. Hon. 
Elihu Root, LL.D. 1907, then made an 
eloquent speech of welcome to Prof. 
Dupriez, and his compatriot, M. de 
Sadeleer, the Belgian Minister of State, 
who replied expressing gratitude for 
what America has done and is doing for 
his country. The last speaker of the eve- 
ning was Prof. Roscoe Pound, of the 
Harvard Law School. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., William Church Osborn, LL.B. 
’88; vice-presidents, Victor Morawetz, 
LL.B. ’78, Samuel H. Ordway, LL.B. 
’83, Augustus N. Hand, ’90, LL.B. ’94; 
treas., Charles E. Hughes, Jr., LL.B. 712; 
secretary, Albert L. Loomis, LL.B. 712; 
exec. com., Albert Stickney, 97, LL.B. 
00, Philip A. Carroll, ’02, LL.B. 705, 
Ogden L. Mills, ’04, LL.B. ’07, Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, ’07, LL.B. °10, Van S. 
Merle-Smith, LL.B. 714. 

At the monthly meeting of the Har- 
vard Club on Dec. 10, Lieut. Cosmo 
Hamilton, of the Anti-Aircraft Corps of 
the Royal Naval Air Service, talked on 
the human side of the war. At the 
monthly meeting on Jan. 14, Dr. Rich- 
ard P. Strong, Ph.B., Yale, 93; M.D., 
Johns Hopkins, ’97; Sc.D., Yale, 715, 
Professor of Tropical Medicine in Har- 
vard University, who was Director of 
the American Red Cross Sanitary Com- 
mission to Serbia, gave an illustrated 
lecture on the typhus fever epidemic in 
Serbia, with an account of the means 
used to eradicate the disease. On Thurs- 
day, Jan. 20, Percy D. Haughton, ’99, 
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and R. W. P. Brown, ’98, gave a football 
talk with moving pictures. Before the 
meeting a dinner was given to Messrs. 
Haughton and Brown by the officers and 
board of managers and the friends of 
Messrs. Haughton and Brown, including 
particularly the football men. At the 
monthly meeting of the Club, on Feb. 8, 
Arthur Ruhl, ’99, who had recently re- 
turned from Europe, where he has been 
during the great part of the war as a 
correspondent, spoke on his experiences, 
especially in eastern Europe. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts began 
on Sunday, Jan. 9, and continued until 
Sunday, Feb. 27. On Jan. 9, there was a 
concert by the Hoffmann String Quartet 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; on 
Jan. 16, Francis Rogers, ’91, gave a song 
recital in substitution for Herbert With- 
erspoon, who had been suddenly taken 
ill; on Jan. 23, David Sapirstein gave a 
piano recital; on Jan. 30, there was a 
concert by Hans Kronold, ’cello, and 
Lewis Williams, ’00, piano; on Feb. 6, 
Albert Spalding gave a violin recital; on 
Feb. 13, there was a song recital by Lam- 
bert Murphy, ’08, and Myron W. Whit- 
ney, 95; on Feb. 20, there was a concert 
by the Boston String Quartet of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra; and on Feb. 
27, a song recital by David Bispham. 
These mid-winter concerts have become 
a very popular institution. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held on Thursday, Feb. 17. It was de- 
voted to reminiscences of the history of 
the Club in commemoration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the first Harvard 
Club dinner. This first dinner was given 
by Frederick A. Lane, ’49, subsequently 
President of the Club, at Delmonico’s on 
‘eb. 22, 1866. The speakers were Pres. 
Hill, Dr. Jared Sparks, William’ M. 
Evarts, representing Yale, George Ban- 
croft, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Willard Parker, 
Joseph H. Choate, J. L. Sibley, Libra- 
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rian of Harvard, Rev. E. E. Hale, “and 
Lawrence, hero of Fort Fisher,” and a 
poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
read. At the fiftieth anniversary dinner 
on Feb. 17, Amory G. Hodges, ’74, 
presided, and the speakers were Francis 
R. Appleton, ’75, “The Club from 1870- 
80,” Evert Jansen Wendell, ’82, “The 
Club from 1880-90,” and Thomas W. 
Slocum, ’90, on recent history. The 
music was in charge of the Chorister, 
Francis Rogers, ’91. 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


OMAHA. 
The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Harvard Club of Omaha was held on 
Nov. 20. The following officers were 
elected: F. A. Brogan, ’85, pres.; C. S. 
Elgutter, ’87, vice-pres.; Alan McDon- 
ald, 712, sec.; and H. W. Yates, ’01, 
treas. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held on Nov. 20, about 75 members 
being present. Among the speakers were 
the Hon. W. G. Sharp, American Am- 
bassador, Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, 
and A. P. Andrew, Ph.D. ’99. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The annual dinner of the Washington 
Harvard Club was held on the evening 
of Feb. 9. The following are officers for 
the current year: George N. Henning, 
94, pres.; Samuel E. Winslow, °85, 
Daniel W. Shea, ’86, Walter R. Tucker- 
man, ’03, Story B. Ladd, ’73, vice-presi- 
dents; John W. Davidge, 02, sec.; 
Pickering Dodge, ’79, treas. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 

On Jan. 6, a preliminary meeting of 
Harvard men in Youngstown was held 
for the purpose of forming a Harvard 
Club. Richard Jones, Jr., ’90, was chair- 


man, and Henry Butler, ’97, secretary. 
A committee consisting of J. W. Ford, 
A.M. ’11, H. A. Butler, ’97, and G. E. 
Dudley, ’99, was appointed to draft a 
constitution. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1838. 


James Lloyd Wellington died at his 
home in Swansea on Feb. 11, 1916. 
He was born in Templeton on Jan. 27, 
1818, the son of Rev. Charles and Ann 
(Smith) Wellington. His early educa- 
tion was obtained at the New Salem 
Academy. In College he was a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa. He grad- 
uated from the Medical School in 
1842, from 1840 to 1842 being assist- 
ant surgeon to the Seventh Massa- 
chusetts Infantry. He immediately on 
graduation took up the practice of his 
profession in Swansea, where he has 
remained ever since, the leading citi- 
zen of the town. Two sons and two 
daughters survive him, and a grand- 
son graduated from Harvard in 1900. 
Dr. Wellington was the senior alum- 
nus of both the College and the Medi- 
cal School. Samuel Sewall Greeley, 
44, of Chicago, now becomes the 
oldest living graduate of the College; 
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three members of the Class of 1843 in 
the Medical School are still living. 


1845. 


William Henry Davison died at 
Pensacola, Fla., on Jan. 31, 1916. He 
was born in Boston on Oct. 24, 1824, 
the son of Andrew Cunningham and 
Nancy Thomas (Iverson) Davison. 
He went to Florida during the Civil 
War and became a Confederate re- 
serve, engaged in engineering work. 
He was a civil engineer by profession 
and for many years filled the position 
of city engineer and county surveyor 
in Pensacola. Fifty years ago he mar- 
ried Mrs. Jeanie Cameron Dow. They 
had no children, but during the last 
years of his life Davison lived happily 
with his wife’s grandchildren. He was 
a loyal Harvard man and was one of 
the respected citizens of Florida. 


1852. 


Dr. David W. Cheever, acting secre- 
tary of the Class, died in Boston on 
Dec. 27, 1915. He took the degree of 
M.D. in 1858 and was given the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. in 1894. He 
was Professor of Clinical Surgery from 
1875 to 1882, of Surgery from 1882 to 
1893, since which time he has been 
Professor Emeritus. From 1896 to 
1908 he was an Overseer of Harvard 
College. Dr. Cheever was eminent in 
his profession, one of those who had 
done most in the advancement of sur- 
gical knowledge and practice in Amer- 
ica. This phase of his work will be 
taken up in a special article in the 
next issue of the Magazine. 


1853. 

The death of Prof. James Clarke 
White, M.D., which occurred at his 
residence, 259 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton, after a disability of some months’ 


duration, leaves ex-President Eliot as 
the last survivor of that long line of 
College officers contributed by the 
Class of 1853 to the building up of the 
University. From a class numbering 
88 members, — the largest class ever 
graduated at that date, — and in- 
creased by the addition of two in after 
years through the reinstating of mem- 
bers who had failed from no fault of 
their own to complete the course (the 
next largest class was that of 1852, and 
this graduated 87 members and added 
one later), Harvard has drawn from 
’53, besides a President of forty years’ 
standing, a Fellow, a Dean, a Libra- 
rian, two Overseers, two Instructors, 
three Lecturers, three Tutors, six 
Assistant Professors, and four full 
Professors. Of these four Dr. White 
was one, and he filled the responsible 
chair of Dermatology for a whole gen- 
eration, pursuing all the while cognate 
activities connected with such lines of 
research, for years enough to bring the 
total of his service to the College up to 
more than forty years, during which 
he never gave up an exacting, general, 
private practice. He was the specialist 
in skin diseases at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and an untiring lec- 
turer and instructor in his chosen 
branches. His list of professional dis- 
tinctions, granted him at home and all 
over Europe, fills two octavo pages in 
the published record of his Class. He 
was greatly instrumental in bringing 
about an association of the Alumni of 
our Medical School, and in advancing 
the quality of the professional teaching 
to be had there, and in recognizing the 
obligations of the School to President 
Eliot through the unique process of 
conferring upon that all-accomplished 
layman the degree of Medicinae Doc- 
tor. Dr. White was born at Belfast, 
Me., July 7, 1833. His pioneer Ameri- 
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can ancestor was, when an infant, 
rescued from the siege of Londonderry 
in 1705, and twenty years later was 
brought to this country, to settle, with 
his immigrant household, at London- 
derry, N.H. When the young subject 
of this notice reached Cambridge to 
take the fall examinations in August, 
1849, then a lad of 16, and an utter 
stranger to the place, the people and 
all their ways, he was driven out in a 
chaise from West St., Boston, by his 
father, at the unearthly hour of half- 
past five in the morning. The exami- 
nations began at six. They occupied 
seven hours. His father was a busy 
manufacturer who believed in the 
boy’s pluck, but knew that he was 
poorly fitted. Belfast was no place to 
fit for Harvard, but it was the best 
they could do. He saw in his son a 
strong leaning toward the natural 
sciences and this was the basis of his 
faith. He meant to back the boy up to 
the limit of his means. So he left him, 
picketed out alone for a year in Divin- 
ity Hall, — commended him to the 
good graces of the authorities, and 
did not fail to make it appear that 
White had behind him the sort of 
father who is worth everything to a 
beginner in a strange land. White 
seems to have roomed alone for a 
while, but the year or two following 
found him in the attic of Massachu- 
setts Hall, sharing a room with a chum 
considerably his senior, who came out 
in the end the tenth scholar and chap- 
lain of his class. White did not seem 
to put a high value on College rank, 
but was not slow to make himself 
known among votaries of natural his- 
tory and science. His part on gradu- 
ating was “ Aristotle, the Naturalist,” 
with liberty to substitute any other 
preferred natural history topic. The 
rooms of the Natural History Society 





were on the ground floor of Massa- 
chusetts Hall, and from his attic room, 
which was the room occupied through- 
out his student days by President 
Quincy, backing on the great sun- 
dial which looks out toward the Uni- 
tarian Church across the Square, 
White made the rooms of the Society 
a habitual resort for his leisure hours. 
Dr. White was married in 1862 to a 
niece of Dr. Rufus Ellis, of the First 
Church in Boston. She died in 1888, 
leaving him with three sons. In 1913, 
when sixty years out of College, Dr. 
White printed in this Magazine por- 
tions of a journal kept by him in great 
detail throughout his undergraduate 
years, and this proved most attractive 
reading to contemporaries, as well as 
a valuable addition to the annals of 
Harvard. 


1854. 
Josepn R. Wesster, Acting Sec., 
Lexington. 

Benjamin Joy Jeffries died Nov. 21, 
1915, in Boston, where he was born on 
March 26, 1833. He was a son of Dr. 
John and Ann Geyer (Amory) Jeffries. 
He was descended from a long line of 
Harvard graduates. His father, John 
Jeffries (Har. 1815), was a prominent 
physician of Boston, where he prac- 
tised 57 years. His grandfather, John 
(Har. 1763), was also a Boston physi- 
cian, and was Surgeon-General of His 
Majesty’s forces in America. In 1785 
he crossed the English Channel from 
England to France in a balloon, the 
first person to accomplish the feat. 
David Jeffries, the father of the elder 
John (Har. 1737), was for more than 
thirty years treasurer of the town of 
Boston. David’s father, also named 
David, graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1708, and was ranked first 
in his Class, the College rank of the 
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students being at that time based 
upon the prominence of their families. 
His father, David, son of David of 
Rhoad, Wiltshire, England, was the 
first of the family to come to America. 
Benjamin Joy Jeffries was fitted for 
College at the Boston Latin School. 
At Harvard he did not strive for Col- 
lege rank, but his genial nature gave 
him ready entrance to the social socie- 
ties. He was a member of the Hasty 
Pudding Club, of the Porcellian Club, 
of Psi Upsilon, of the Med. Fac., pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Institute of 
1770, and a prominent member of the 
Polymnia, the last named a society 
originated in and restricted to the 
Class. The following account of Jef- 
fries’s life after he left College was 
written by himself for the Class Re- 
port of 1894: “In September of our 
graduating year I decided to follow 
my father’s and grandfather’s profes- 
sion, and entered the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, also joining the Tremont 
Medical School, which was practically 
the summer school of Harvard. I 
came besides under the special tuition 
of my father, with whom I lived where 
I do now, 15 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
In 1857 I took my medical degree and 
my A.M. degree from Harvard, and 
immediately became a Fellow of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. In 
the winter of 1857-58 I went to 
Europe to continue my medical stud- 
ies at Vienna. Leaving there in the 
spring of 1859, and after traveling 
as in the previous summer, came to 
Paris, where I studied a short time, 
and then went to Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and London. I returned home in the 
fall of 1859, and commenced practice 
with my father, following only dis- 
eases of the skin and diseases of the 
eye, these being what I had paid es- 
pecial attention to whilst in Europe. 
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The social and political unrest preced- 
ing the breaking out of the slavery 
rebellion was no time for the advance- 
ment of medical science. Prevented 
from going into the field, I did, asa 
member of the Corps of Cadets, the 
work they were called on to do during 
the war. Being elected surgeon, after 
garrison duty at Fort Warren, I was 
almost constantly employed as Acting 
Assistant Surgeon by the National 
Government, for the examination of 
volunteers. At the close of the Rebel- 
lion I was Post Surgeon at Fort Win- 
throp, Boston Harbor, being finally 
mustered out of service when the Post 
was given up. I immediately resumed 
my special professional work, and in 
1866 was chosen Surgeon of the Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, founded by my father in 
1827, where I am still on the ophthal- 
mic staff. I also had two other similar 
hospital appointments, which I held 
till quite recently; namely, at the 
Carney Hospital and the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren. In 1871 1 gave a university 
course of lectures at Cambridge, on 
the anatomy and physiology of vision; 
also two other popular courses under 
the Boston Society of Natural History 
in the ‘ Lowell Free Courses.’ For one 
term I was connected as university 
teacher with the Harvard Medical 
School. For one year I gave courses of 
lectures in my specialties at the Berk- 
shire Medical: College at Pittsfield, 
Mass. I have served many years on 
the Council of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, as also my term as 
Vice-President, and was on the Build- 
ing Committee for their present struc- 
ture. When studying in Europe, I 
was greatly impressed with the almost 
universal use of the more dangerous 
chloroform instead of safer ether; and 
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I resolved, if opportunity ever offered, 
to endeavor to introduce the employ- 
ment of the latter. This I was enabled 
to do at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Ophthalmological Congress in 
London, 1872. I then read a paper on 
the subject, and fully illustrated it by 
the exhibition of ether in the London 
hospitals, especially in ophthalmic 
surgery. From that time ether versus 
chloroform has fought its way as the 
survival of the fittest, and hence fa- 
talities have greatly diminished. The 
study of the chromatic sense, apart 
from the sense of form, had always 
interested me; and as soon as Profes- 
sor Holmgren, of Upsala, published in 
1876 his method of detecting defects 
of this sense, I followed up the investi- 
gation of color-blindness, and showed 
the very practical bearing of the sub- 
ject, incorporating my results in a 
book which has become the manual 
for examiners, and adopted by the 
government. By lectures, papers, and 
addresses I aroused public interest in 
the subject, and disseminated a knowl- 
edge of the dangers associated with 
the defect. By this means I succeeded 
in putting and keeping a law of con- 
trol on the statute books of Massa- 
chusetts in reference to the railroads. 
The forms and methods of opposition 
which I had to contend with are but 
little known, and, if told, would be 
hardly credited. My work has, how- 
ever, already induced action in other 
States of the Union. My endeavors at 
Washington for an international com- 
mission in recognition of the dangers, 
and the establishment of laws of con- 
trol, caused action to be taken by our 
government in the navy, army, and 
merchant marine, and the incorpora- 
tion of recommendations for protec- 
tion, in the International Maritime 
Congress at Washington in 1889. Like 





other investigators, I also soon found 
and recognized the lack of education 
of the normal color-sense, even in our 
industrial communities, and set to 
work to introduce proper primary in- 
struction by means of an amplification 
of Professor Hugo Magnus’s Color 
Chart, now adopted by the Boston 
Public Schools. Some hours every day 
for many years have been stolen from 
a busy professional life to carry on and 
help others carry on these most prac- 
tical reforms pro bono publico. Jan. 4, 
1872, I married Marian, the elder 
daughter of Charles Franklin and 
Mary Harriot Shimmin. To us were 
born, Charles Shimmin and Marian. 
My wife died Nov. 12, 1888. My son 
takes this year his preliminary exam- 
ination at Harvard, to there represent 
the sixth generation of his family.” 
The son, Charles, died of typhoid 
fever in his Freshman year in College. 
The daughter, Marian, recently mar- 
ried to Dr. James Howard Means, ’07, 
has continued to live with her father 
since the death of Mrs. Jeffries in 
1888, and “‘ has taken the most de- 
voted care of him in his declining 
years.” Jeffries held the post of oph- 
thalmic surgeon to the Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary till 
1902, giving to the Infirmary 36 years 
of ‘‘ devoted service.”” He continued 
private practice until three or four 
years ago. “‘He was a member of 
many local, national, and interna- 
tional ophthalmological societies and 
congresses, and of other medical and 
scientific societies.” His published 
books and scientific papers number 
more than thirty. “He was much 
interested in local colonial history, in 
which his ancestry for several genera- 
tions had played a conspicuous part.” 
He was a member of the Thursday 
Evening and Somerset Clubs. He was 
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very fond of the ocean and yachting, 
and spent many summers at Swamp- 
scott and on the shores of Hingham 
Harbor, and latterly, at Marblehead. 
“* He was greatly endeared to many of 
the surviving members of the medical 
profession and to his classmates, now 
reduced to five in number.” Since 
Coolidge’s death in 1907 Jeffries has 
been Class Secretary. In the words of 
the late Dr. James Clarke White, 
whose tribute to his friend Jeffries was 
his last contribution to the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, from 
which the above quotations have been 
taken, Jeffries was ‘“‘ an honorable, 
genial man.’ — Eugene Llewellyn 
White, son of James and Lydia L. 
White, was born at Belfast, Maine, 
Jan. 31, 1833. After graduation he 
studied law for some time in the office 
of Clifford and Adams, Portland, Me. 
He was in Iowa for a time, and then he 
went to California. In 1869-71 he was 
employed in the U.S. Revenue De- 
partment at San Francisco. Later, 
“his home was in San Rafael many 
years, where he was connected with a 
water company. After his wife died, he 
went to Port Orford (Curry County), 
Oregon, to be with a brother, and he 
died there on Jan. 29, 1914. He had 
no children.” He was a cousin of 
the late James Clarke White, of the 
Class of 1853. — Joseph Alexander 
Holmes, son of Alexander and Eliza 
A. Holmes, was born at Kingston, 
June 20, 1832, and died there July 20, 
1913. He was fitted for College at a 
school in Kingston and by a private 
tutor at Cambridge. After graduating 
he entered the Harvard Law School, 
and received the degree of LL.B. in 
1856. He was for a time in the law 
office of C. W. Loring in Boston, and 
was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 
November, 1857, but he never prac- 
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tised. In 1858 he entered the office in 
Boston of the Fall River and Old Col- 
ony Railroad Company, of which his 
father was president. ‘‘ After some 
years he retired from business, and 
lived ever after on his large estate in 
Kingston, in which he took great 
pride. When he died he had been 
chairman of the Parish Committee of 
the Unitarian Church at Kingston 
twenty-nine years, had been its lead- 
ing layman, and had taken great inter- 
est in the concerns of the church and 
fellowship. For a long time his large 
house was a center of social life for the 
young people of the town, in whom he 
always took great interest. He was a 
good friend to many poor or struggling 
people who needed a little help, and 
was not careful about getting his loans 
back. For the rest, he held no public 
offices, and lived a retired life. For the 
last fifteen years he was considerably 
broken in health. He never married.” 


1855. 
_E. H. Assor, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Willard Flagg Bliss died in a hos- 
pital at Leesburg, Va., Oct. 8, 1915. 
His father was Oramel Bliss and his 
mother’s maiden name was Flagg. He 
was born in Vermont, Nov. 29, 1829. 
He studied at Phillips Academy, Exe- 
ter, from 1850 to 1852, and then en- 
tered our class as Sophomore. After 
leaving College, Bliss taught school in 
Meadville, Pa., and in 1856 became an 
Instructor in Washington University, 
St. Louis, where he continued until 
1858. He then visited Europe and 
pursued classical studies at one or 
more German universities, traveling 
in Italy and Greece. He returned to 
the United States in 1859, and re- 
sumed teaching in Washington Uni- 
versity. He was for a short time a 













































i professor in the Illinois State Univer- 
sity, but he resigned in 1860, married 
| Miss Lizzie Tyler, of Vermont, and 
in took up farming in Dorchester, IIl., 
and later in Pana, in the same State, 
i where he was successful and resided 
' for many years. After the death of his 
wife, several years ago, he sold his 
farm and removed to Virginia, and 
thenceforth made his home with his 
son at Sterling, Va., where the son also 
is engaged in farming. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
15 State St., Boston. 

A reception and banquet were given 
to R. M. Morse at the Hotel Somerset 
on the evening of Dec. 16, 1915, by 
the Boston University Law School As- 
sociation. Hon. John E. Hannigan 
presided and introduced the speakers. 
Some 500 members of the legal profes- 
sion were present and joined heartily 
in expressions of esteem and regard 
for the “‘Marvel of the Profession.” 
Among the number were justices of the 
courts and other distinguished men. 
Many members of the bar were called 
on and responded with testimonials 
of cordial esteem for the principles 
which had governed the 56 years of 
his professional life, with the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of propriety in 
1) the court-room. He was pronounced 
unimpeachable in every professional 

and personal relation, his life consti- 

tuting a record of usefulness and influ- 

: ence for the good which may satisfy 
} any ambition. In giving his thanks for 
i the reception of his friends Morse en- 
\ tertained the gathering with a review 
of his professional life, and of dis- 

i tinguished lawyers he had met and 
heard. He closed with these words: 
** Our profession has a great work to 
do and must always be the principal 
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constructive and conservative force 
not only in settling disputes and en- 
forcing rights, but in securing to all 
the people the guaranties of the cen- 
stitution to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, of resisting radical 
changes in our system of government 
on the one hand, and on the other of 
promoting every rational movement 
of progress.”” — John Davis Long was 
born in Buckfield, Me., Oct. 27, 1838, 
and died at his home in Hingham, 
Aug. 28, 1916. As a loyal son of the 
State of Maine, and of the University, 
as a school-teacher, as a legislator, 
lieutenant-governor and governor of 
Massachusetts, as a high-toned mem- 
ber of his chosen profession, as a mem- 
ber of Congress, Secretary of the 
Navy in the Cabinets of McKinley 
and Roosevelt, as a graceful public 
speaker, as a genial and lovable man 
to all whom he met, as a consistent 
Christian and a supporter of many 
organizations in charity and in 
church bodies — such was Long. In 
all his relations with his Class, his 
University, his political, national, pa- 
triotic, benevolent, church, and social 
friends, he was ever the same earnest, 
sincere, consistent Christian gentle- 
man. His funeral at the Hingham 
church was, as he would have wished 
it, most simple, and his body was 
followed to the grave on foot by a 
large body of sincere mourners. W. 
R. Thayer contributed a memoir to 
the Graduates’ Magazine of December. 
— Charles Victor Mapes was born in 
New York, July 4, 1836, and died at 
his home in the same city Jan. 23, 
1916. He was the son of James Jay 
(LL.D. of Williams) and Sophia (Fur- 
man) Mapes. His grandfather on the 
paternal side, Jonas Mapes, was a 
major-general in command of New 
York State forces in and around New 
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York in the War of 1812. All his an- 
cestors on this side were farmers on 
Long Island back to 1640, when 
Thomas Mapes came from England 
and settled at Southold, N.Y. In 1859 
Mapes joined with B. M. Whitlock in 
the business of agricultural imple- 
ments, fertilizers, etc. Since 1877 he 
has been vice-president and president 
of the Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Company and devoted himself 
to the investigation of the special re- 
quirements of soils, climate, etc., as 
well as to the distinctive habits of 
growth of plants, rotation of crops, 
and general conditions. Reports and 
scientific papers have been contrib- 
uted by him to the department of agri- 
culture at Washington, to the Massa- 
chusetts State Agricultural Board, to 
the New Jersey State Board of agri- 
culture, and elsewhere. Mapes mar- 
ried, in 1863, Martha Halsted, the 
granddaughter of Chancellor Hal- 
sted, of New Jersey. He has had five 
sons. He was a member of the New 
York Harvard and other clubs and 
technical societies. 


1862. 
Cuartes P. Ware, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

Arthur Reed was born in Boston 
Aug. 13, 1841, and died at the Charles- 
gate Hospital, Cambridge, Oct. 18, 
1915. He was the Secretary of the 
Class, and the fourth of its members 
who has died since last Commence- 
ment. ‘“ His loss to the Class can 
hardly be exaggerated, for as Secre- 
tary he worked with characteristic 
earnestness, devotion, and thorough- 
ness; until he left home for treatment 
in the hospital he was in almost daily 
touch with the surviving member of 
the Class Committee, and on his de- 
parture for the hospital turned over to 
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him the matters requiring present or 
future consideration. He fitted for Col- 
lege at the Boston Public Latin School, 
then under Head-Master Francis 
Gardner; he was graduated the first 
scholar in the Class of 1858, and took 
the first Franklin Medal. His school- 
mates there never questioned his right 
to the place he held, or the honors 
he received. He was a_ generous 
and beloved school-fellow, cheerful, 
helpful, oblivious of rank, and with- 
out a jealousy or meanness any- 
where. In College he held high place 
in the respect and affection of the 
Class; he was a member of the Class 
Day Committee, and the Order of 
Exercises for Commencement, Wed- 
nesday, July 16, 1862, bears the leg- 
end, —‘(5) A Disquisition: Victor 
Emmanuel at Naples. Arthur Reed.’ 
After graduation he enlisted in the 
45th Mass. Regiment, of which he was 
made Quartermaster Sergeant in Octo- 
ber; he served with his regiment in 
North Carolina, and was mustered out 
in July, 1863. After some time spent 
in Chicago and elsewhere, he returned 
to Boston, and in 1868 went into the 
insurance business, continuing in it 
until the time of his death. In college, 
he was greatly interested in vocal’ 
music and was a member of the Har- 
vard Glee Club; later, in 1871, he was 
one of the founders of the Apollo Club 
of Boston, a male vocal club of fifty 
members, of which he was the first 
secretary and virtually its business 
manager, remaining so for twenty-five 
years. He was also one of the founders 
of the Cecilia Club of Boston, a mixed 
vocal club of about one hundred mem- 
bers, of which he was also one of the 
managers for twenty years. In recall- 
ing Arthur Reed in his lifetime, per- 
haps the first impression that comes to 
one is of his devoted faithfulness to 
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any duty; his high ideal of service; his 
generous giving of himself to things 
that were worth while, and that were 
the essentials of living and character; 
his perfect simplicity; his modesty; 
his reasonableness. No one who ever 
knew him but learned from daily con- 
tact with him to respect and honor 
what he stood for more and more. He 
had an orderly mind and this showed it- 
self in many ways. He was too natural 
to seem anything that he was not, and 
his genial presence and cheerful friend- 
ship are lasting memories to those 
who knew him during his entire life.” 
H.M.R.— Charles Edward Grinnell 
died in Boston on Feb. 1, 1916. He 
was born in Baltimore, May 7, 1841, 
the son of Charles Andrews and Anna 
Almy (Cobb) Grinnell. In College he 
was Class Orator. After graduation he 
studied theology in Yale and took his 
degree from the Harvard Divinity 
School. He was successively pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church in Lowell 
and of the Harvard Church in Charles- 
town. In 1874 he retired from the 
ministry and entered the Harvard 
Law School, taking the LL.B. degree 
in 1876. He opened an office in Bos- 
ton, where he has practised law ever 
since. He was the author of several 
legal books, and was at one time editor 
of the American Law Review. He was 
Class Secretary from 1887 to 1914. In 
1865 Grinnell married Elizabeth 
Tucker Washburn, who died on Jan. 
26, 1909. Four sons survive him. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 


Edward Sturgis Grew, son of Henry 
and Elizabeth P. (Sturgis) Grew, was 
born in Boston, March 10, 1842. He 


died at West Manchester, Jan. 20, 
1916. He prepared for College at 
Epes L. Dixwell’s school. After grad- 
uation he began his career in the 
dry-goods commission business with 
Frothingham & Co., Boston. On July 
15, 1867, he became agent in Boston 
for A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York 
City. Jan. 1, 1872, he began business 
for himself as a member of the dry- 
goods commission house of Gowing & 
Grew, Boston and New York; and 
Jan. 1, 1884, became a partner in the 
firm of Lawrence & Co., of which 
Amos A. Lawrence was the senior 
member. Jan. 1, 1887, he retired from 
this firm, after 23 years of active busi- 
ness life. He had been a director in 
the Mass. Nat. Bank of Boston, treas- 
urer for many years of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches, and had 
served the Boston Dispensary as a 
member of the board of managers and 
as secretary. He was married, at St. 
Paul’s Church, Dedham, on Nov. 
26, 1867, to Annie Crawford Clark, 
daughter of Joseph W. Clark, of Ded- 
ham. After living in Longwood for 
two years, they made their home in 
Boston, and spent their summers at 
West Manchester. His wife, three 
sons, and a daughter survive him. — 
Henderson Josiah Edwards, son of 
Albert and Susan Hill (Dunnell) Ed- 
wards, was born in Industry, Me., 
April 13, 1840. He died in Boston, 
Jan. 20, 1916. He fitted for College at 
the Boston Public Latin School. He 
joined the 5th Maine Volunteer Regi- 
ment, as acting adjutant, the regiment 
being then under the command of his 
uncle, M. H. Dunnell, in June, 1861, 
and served with them for three months, 
going through the first battle of Bull 
Run. He wrote an interesting account 
of his experiences in this battle which 
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appeared in the Harvard Magazine in 
April and May, 1862. He took his 
degree with his Class in 1863, and soon 
after received an appointment as sec- 
ond lieutenant in the 75th U.S.C.T., 
joining his regiment at Port Hudson, 
La. He was promoted to first lieuten- 
ant Dec. 20, 1863; and to captain 
April 16, 1864, commanding the color 
company. He was in Gen. Banks’s Red 
River campaign, and on his return to 
New Orleans, was taken with fever, 
induced by exposure, and after seven 
weeks of hospital life, received an hon- 
orable discharge on the surgeon’s cer- 
tificate, May 26, 1864, and returned 
North. From September following, 
till January, 1865, he had charge of 
the High School at Yarmouth Port, 
reading law in his leisure moments. 
He then entered the law office of 
Henry W. Paine, of Boston, as a stu- 
dent; and in the following March that 
of Joseph Nickerson. On Jan. 1, 1866, 
he was admitted to the bar. He was 
trial justice for Middlesex County for 
several years, at that time residing in 
Watertown. He was elected to the 
School Board of Watertown and after- 
wards was secretary and chairman of 
the same. He represented his district 
(Watertown and Belmont) in the leg- 
islature of 1873. He was the author of 
several pamphlets and reports on 
Common School Education, and also on 
Drawing and Music in the Public 
Schools of Massachusetts. In 1876 he 
left Watertown, and lived in Brookline 
for a while, and afterwards in Boston, 
practising law, and active until the 
end. In fact he was taken ill on the 
way to his office, and, being removed 
to his home, 19 Allston St., Boston, 
died almost immediately after reach- 
ing there. He was married, Nov. 29, 
1866, to Elizabeth Eaton Henley, 
daughter of Francis O. Henley, of 
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Portland, Me. His wife died July 2, 
1902. They had no children. 


1865. 
Grorce A. GopparpD, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Frank Merrick Hollister died sud- 
denly at his home in Buffalo, N.Y., on 
Jan. 22, 1916. He was born in Buffalo, 
Nov. 28, 1843. His school training 
was in the public schools of Buffalo 
and at the Sanborn School at Concord. 
After graduating from College he re- 
mained for a few years in Boston, and 
then returned tp Buffalo where he ob- 
tained a position on the Express. In 
1877 he joined the staff of the Com- 
mercial and remained an associate 
editor of that paper until his retire- 
ment a few years ago. He was a direc- 
tor of the Buffalo Historical Society, 
secretary of the University Club, a 
curator of the Buffalo Library, a trus- 
tee of the First Unitarian Church, and 
a member of the Saturn and Thursday 
Clubs. In 1872 he married Mary J. 
Evans, who, with a son and a daugh- 
ter, survives him. The Harvard Club 
of Buffalo, at its meeting on Feb. 5, 
adopted the following minute: “ In 
the death of Mr. Frank M. Hollister 
of the Class of 1865 — and our former 
President — this Club has lost its best 
loved and its oldest living member. 
His strength of character, uprightness, 
equanimity and unfailing courtesy 
made him always conspicuous as the 
finest type of Harvard man. In his 
cultivation, in his attitude of mind, 
and in his conduct, he exemplified 
always the ideals of Harvard. The 
Secretary is directed to enter upon the 
records of the Club this minute, in 
recognition of our gratitude, both for 
the privilege of his friendship while 
living and of our great regret at his 
death.” 








































1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

John Leonard Norton was born in 
Russellville, Ky., Nov. 22, 1844, the 
son of John Leonard and Lucinda 
(Brown) Norton. Soon after gradu- 
ation he went to Memphis, Tenn., and 
entered, as partner, the firm of Briggs 
& Norton, wholesale grocers and gen- 
eral commission agents. He lived in 
Memphis the rest of his life, continu- 
ing actively in business, as railroad 
treasurer, cotton-buyer, manufacturer 
of cotton batting, inventor and paten- 
tee of a machine for manufacturing 
the same, dealer in stocks and bonds, 
commercial paper, and real estate. He 
was also at one time an alderman of 
Memphis and county trustee of his 
county. He married at Memphis, 
Dec. 4, 1872, Miss Lizzie N. Elder, 
who died March 26, 1906. He died 
suddenly July 17, 1915, at his sum- 
mer cottage at St. Joseph, Mich. One 
daughter, three sons, and _ several 
grandchildren survive him. 


1868. 
A. D. CHanpter, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Frederic Guion Ireland, born in 
New York City Sept. 7, 1846, died in 
that city from pneumonia, Dec. 28, 
1915. His ancestry, from the North of 
England, settled at Hempstead, Long 
Island, in the 17th century. The lin- 
eage in America is Joseph, John, 
George, and George Ireland, father of 
Frederic Guion. He was educated at 
the Ward Schools of New York City, 
at private schools, and at Exeter Acad- 
emy. At Harvard he was a member 
of the Institute of 1770; the Hasty 
Pudding Club, and its Poet; the Zeta 
Psi Society, and editor of the Advocate 
and Secretary of the Board. He wrote 
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the Class Song of 1868. He received 
the degree of LL.B., at the Columbia 
Law School in 1871. He practised law 
in New York until 1874, when he en- 
gaged in teaching until 1896, then be- 
coming chief examiner of the Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission of the 
city of New York, which position he 
held for twenty years, until his death. 
He was a contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly and to other periodicals. He 
was president of the Schoolmaster’s 
Association of New York in 1891-92; 
a member of the University Club; the 
Harvard Club; the Reform Club; the 
Century Association; and was presi- 
dent of the Phillips Exeter Academy 
Alumni, of New York, for 1897-98. 
He married, Sept. 1, 1880, in Wren- 
tham, Alice M., daughter of Linus E. 
and Lucy Carpenter, of Foxboro. 
His wife survives him. His sterling 
character, broad culture, constancy, 
and vigilance enabled him to exert a 
commanding influence in progressive 
work for New York’s Civil Service 
Commission. His abhorrence of favor- 
itism, his gentleness but fearlessness, 
and his honesty and fidelity helped 
give to New York an assurance of high 
standards of public office said to have 
been almost unique. He was recog- 
nized in New York as the “ Pretorian 
Guard ” of its municipal civil service. 
His integrity was a veritable munici- 
pal asset; and he was one of the ablest 
civil service administrators in this 
country. 





1869. 

T. P. Beat, Sec., 

2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 
Archibald Murray Howe died sud- 
denly in Cambridge on Jan. 6, 1916. 
He had been for some time suffer- 
ing from serious nervous depression. 
Howe was born in Northampton, May 
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20, 1848, the son of James M. and 
Harriet B. (Clarke) Howe. From 1873 
to 1875 he acted as secretary to Hon. 
Henry L. Pierce, in Washington; in 
1876 he served a term as Common 
Councilman in Cambridge; and was a 
Representative in the General Court 
in 1891. He lived during all his life in 
Cambridge, where he was much inter- 
ested in local affairs. He practised his 
profession of law in Boston. On June 
4, 1881, he married Arria Sargent. 
Howe’s summary of himself in the last 
Report gives a good picture of the 
man: “ I am engaged in the practice of 
the law, and always somewhat di- 
verted from it by charities and public 
questions....I cannot characterize 
my religious views; they are hopeful 
and based upon a very happy experi- 
ence with men and women in many 
places in thought and life. I believe 
democracy of a true type is the largest 
basis for increasing our intelligence. I 
am not much of a follower of institu- 
tional tenets.’’ Howe’s funeral was in 
the Mt. Auburn Chapel and was con- 
ducted by Rev. S. M. Crothers, as- 
sisted by Rev. F. G. Peabody, ’69. 
W. A. Locke, ’69, was at the organ. 





1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 

1290 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
The Class will celebrate its 45th 
anniversary with a dinner at the Uni- 
versity Club, Boston, on Wednesday, 
June 21, the night before Commence- 
ment, and the Secretary will gladly 
procure tickets for any classmates who 
wish to attend the Harvard-Yale base- 
ball game in the afternoon of that day. 
— Treby Johnson died Nov. 14, 1915, 
at his home in Augusta, Me., from a 
stroke of apoplexy following ptomaine 
poisoning. He was born in Augusta, 
Jan. 18, 1850, and was fitted for Col- 
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lege in the Augusta public schools. He 
was at the Harvard Law School in 
1873 and 1874 and was admitted to 
the bar in Augusta in 1875. He served 
as official stenographer to the Secre- 
tary of State in Washington, D.C., 
from August, 1876, to May, 1879, 
when he was elected cashier of the 
Cobbossee Nat. Bank at Gardiner, 
Me. He resigned this position in Octo- 
ber, 1881, to become cashier of the 
Granite Nat. Bank in Augusta, and 
was elected president in March, 1907; 
he held this office until his death. He 
was a member of the Augusta City 
Council for six years, a Representative 
in the legislature for two years, and 
Mayor of Augusta in 1909. He was 
married July 29, 1880, to Annie L. 
Barbour, of Lewiston, Me., who, with 
seven children, survives him. — Fran- 
cis Ogden Lyman died suddenly from 
pneumonia on Dec. 16, 1915, at 
Micco, Fla., where he had gone for a 
few weeks’ rest. He was born at Hilo, 
Hawaii, Aug. 6, 1846, and was fitted 
for College at Exeter, N.H. He was 
graduated from the Harvard Law 
School in 1874 and has since followed 
the practice of law in Chicago. While 
in College he was stroke oar in his Class 
crew, Freshman year, of the Varsity 
crew the next two years, and was a 
member of the four-oared crew that 
rowed at Oxford, Eng., in 1869. He 
was married Dec. 27, 1876, to Ruth 
Charlotte, daughter of Richard H. 
Dana, and she died in 1903, leaving 
two children, Charlotte Dana Lyman 
and Richard Dana Lyman, ’09. 


1874. 
C. S. PennAttow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 
Frank Eldridge Randall was born 
June 22, 1851, in the town of DeRuy- 
ter, Madison Co., N.Y., the son of 
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Paul King and Harriet Louise (Eld- 
ridge) Randall. In 1856 his family 
moved to Boston, where for many 
years his father represented the Mich- 
igan Southern Railroad, as freight 
agent. Randall entered the Latin 
School in 1864, where he prepared for 
College under the famous Dr. Gardi- 
ner: and graduated with a medal. In 
1870, he entered the Freshman class 
of Harvard College, and in this year 
won a Lee prize for reading. He took 
an active interest in football and was 
a member of the Everett Atheneum, 
Christian Brethren, and Pi Eta Soci- 
ety, and one of the organizers and the 
secretary of the College Telegraph 
Society, which established a circuit of 
the College Yard. At this time a Bos- 
ton physician, who made a specialty of 
collecting vital statistics, pronounced 
him ar almost perfectly proportioned 
specimen of physical manhood. After 
graduation he taught history in the 
Latin School in Boston for three 
years, and then attended the Colum- 
bia Law School, taking his degree 
of LL.B. in May, 1879. He was 
admitted to the New York Bar, May 
29, 1879, and began the practice 
of the law in that city with offices at 
45 Wall St. While practising law he 
was connected with several business 
enterprises. He organized and became 
the president of the Empire Coal and 
Coke Co.; in 1898 he became the sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Western 
Gas and Fuel Co.; later he became 
interested in a construction company 
organized to build the Washington 
County Railroad in the eastern part of 
Maine, and on the completion of that 
road in January, 1899, he became the 
vice-president and treasurer. He was 
also an officer and director in several 
other corporations, one of the trustees 
of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
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Conn., and a member of the Univer- 
sity Club of New York. He lived for 
many years at Lakeville, Conn., and 
here, on Apr. 29, 1891, he was married 
to Gertrude Meredith (Holley) Olm- 
stead. Their only child, a son, Paul 
K. Randall, ’14, was born on April 12, 
1892. The family moved from Lake- 
ville to New York City, where they 
lived for a while on Park Avenue: and 
later settled at Irvington-on-the-Hud- 
son. About six years ago his health 
began to fail and he died at his home 
in Irvington on Sept. 15, 1915.— 
Frederick Swift was born in New Bed- 
ford, Dec. 12, 1852, the son of William 
Cole Nye and Eliza Nye (Perry) Swift. 
After graduation he was connected for 
fifteen years with the whaling business 
in New Bedford, and then, as well as 
later, in the electric lighting business 
in that city. For two years he lived in 
New York, interested in electric rail- 
way construction and in mining, and 
for several years in Chicago with the 
Illinois Car and Equipment Co., and 
as head of the firm of Frederick Swift 
& Co., dealers in railroad supplies. 
During the last years of his life he 
resumed his residence in New Bedford. 
He was the New England agent of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and of the 
Standard Steel Works of Philadelphia, 
and was also a deputy collector of 
internal revenue. On July 8, 1876, he 
married Sarah Rodman Rotch, who, 
with three sons, all Harvard gradu- 
ates, survives him. Swift died in New 
Bedford on Dec. 16, 1915. — Horace 
Greeley McGrew died in Berkeley, 
Cal., on Dec. 8, 1915, after an ill- 
ness of about a year. He was born in 
Washington Township, Ind., April 20, 
1851. After graduation he taught in 
the public schools of Indiana, and at 
Buchtel College, Akron, O., and from 
1878-80, attended the Harvard Di- 
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vinity School. For five years he was 
Grand Lecturer of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Massachusetts, and for five 
years Boston agent of the University 
Publishing Co., of New York. He 
took the degree of A.M. at the Univer- 
sity of California in 1900, and from 
that time was, for twelve years, li- 
brarian and instructor in the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. To 
the time of his death he was Secretary 
of the Scottish Rites Body of Free 
Masons in Oakland, Cal. On June 25, 
1874, he married La Delia Chapman, 
who, with a son and two daughters, 
survives him. He was the father of the 
Class Baby, who, in turn, was the 
father of the Class Baby of 1897. 





1875. 
Jupce W. A. REED, Sec., 
Brockton. 

J. W. Fewkes, in January, 1916, 
discovered in Mesa Verde National 
Park, New Mexico, the most striking 
prehistoric mound ruin yet unearthed 
in America, which has been named the 
“Sun Temple.” 


1877. 
J. F. Ty er, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Frank H. Taylor, who has spent 
some years in London as general man- 
ager and a director of Linotype & 
Machinery, Ltd., has returned to this 
country and is now president of the 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. His New York address is 44 
E. 82d St. — Harry Canaday Carney 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Feb. 12, 
1857, and died in Great Falls, Mont., 
Dec. 12, 1915. He was the third of 
five sons of Thomas and Rebecca Ann 
(Canaday) Carney, and at the time of 
his birth his father was a merchant in 
Cincinnati. In 1860 the family moved 
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to Leavenworth, Kan., where his 
father conducted a wholesale grocery 
business and became Governor of 
Kansas 1863-64, Mayor of Leaven- 
worth 1865-66, and was always a 
prominent figure in the affairs of the 
State. Both of our classmate’s grand- 
fathers fought in the Revolution. In 
his earlier years he was taught by his 
mother and after that attended a priv- 
ate school and the public schools of 
Leavenworth, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1873 — as he says in his Class 
Life — “‘ the leader of a class of two.” 
Immediately after graduating at the 
Leavenworth High School he began 
preparing himself for College and, 
studying alone, without an instructor, 
he entered College with us in 1873 at 
the age of 16. His eldest brother, E. 
L. Carney, was in the Class of 1875, 
and during our Freshman and Sopho- 
more years the brothers roomed to- 
gether in 42 Weld. In his Junior year 
he roomed alone for some months, but 
the Hollis fire having turned Strobel 
out into the cold, Carney took him in 
for the rest of the year. He was sus- 
pended for two months in the begin- 
ning of the Senior year for absences 
from prayers and recitations and 
remained away until January. He 
roomed for two months with E. L. 
Morse, in College House, and then 
moved to 54 Weld. He was a member 
of the Signet. After graduating he was 
in business for a time and then studied 
law. Subsequently he entered the 
Government employ and_ taught 
school in 1878 in the Officers’ School 
at Fort Leavenworth. He was for four 
months in Colorado as topographer 
for a survey corps for the D. & R. G. 
R.R. He then entered the Golden 
State School of Mines, where he 
taught mathematics and practised 
chemistry and assaying. For some 
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years he was engaged in mining and its 
kindred branches and assayed for sev- 
eral smelters in Montana. In 1899- 
1901 he was manager of a mining com- 
pany in Idaho. In the summer of 1901 
he was connected for four months with 
the Trinity Mining Co. of California. 
He made a trip to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands in 1890 and two trips to Tahiti 
in 1894 and 1896. In 1902 he went to 
Great Falls as chemist to the Boston 
and Montana Smelter and was for six 
years chief chemist of that institution 
and for a time was engaged in special 
chemical investigation. In August, 
1914, he resigned his position at the 
smelter and since that time has been 
out of health and unable to continue 
any active employment. His body 
was cremated at Riverside Cemetery 
at Great Falls and the ashes were 
placed in the family lot at Mt. Muncie 
in Leavenworth, Kan. He was un- 
married. — Anselm Helm Jayne was 
born near Jackson, Miss., Sept. 12, 
1856, and died in Houston, Tex., Aug. 
26, 1915. On his father’s side he was 
of French descent, the name having 
been formerly De Jeaune, and the 
name of the family can be traced, it is 
said, as far back as the Crusaders. 
Jayne’s paternal ancestors crossed to 
England with William the Conqueror. 
His father was William McAfee Jayne, 
and he was a planter and afterwards a 
school teacher near Jackson. He was 
a slaveholder and an officer in the 
Confederate army. Jayne’s paternal 
grandfather went to Mississippi in 
pioneer days from Long Island, N.Y. 
Jayne’s mother was Julia Kennon 
Jayne and was descended from the 
Lewises and Kennons of Virginia. 
There is still standing in Petersburg, 
Va., a house which was formerly the 
home of Sir Richard Kennon in the 
17th century. Our classmate was edu- 


cated in the schools of Brandon, Miss., 
which were well known for their thor- 
oughness, and, at the age of 15, he 
went to the University of Mississippi 
for two years. He then won in compe- 
titive examination the choice of the 
West Point and Annapolis cadetships 
and chose the latter. In about six 
months, however, he concluded to 
enter Harvard College and entered 
with us in 1873. After graduation, he 
taught for two years in the High 
School at Columbus, O., and subse- 
quently spent a year at Jackson, Miss., 
as principal in College Green Public 
School. From 1880 to 1882 he was 
tutor in the University of Mississippi 
High School at Oxford; from 1882 to 
1883, he had a private school at Jack- 
son, and from 1883 to 1884, he was 
Professor of Mathematics in the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical High 
School at Oxford. In 1885 he was 
teaching at Stoneville, Miss. From 
1886 to 1898 he practised law at Jack- 
son, Miss., and then removed to 
Houston, Tex., where he was practis- 
ing law up to the time of his death. In 
1894 he formed a Jaw partnership with 
Hon. Robert Lowry, who was Gover- 
nor of Mississippi from 1882 to 1890. 
He was known by his associates as 
probably the best informed man on 
the law of real estate in Mississippi. 
He was married, Feb. 3, 1894, to Mrs. 
Evelyn Summers Turner, born Evelyn 
Summers, of Raymond, Miss., who, 
with a daughter, Margaret Evelyn, 
born July 23, 1895, survives him. He 
is said to have shown in all his practice 
evidences of unusual intellect and a 
wonderful capacity for work. He was 
unswerving in all matters of principle 
and steadfast in action. He had been 
ailing for many months and his friends 
had pleaded with him to cease work- 
ing and give himself proper care and 
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treatment, but up to within a few days 
of his death he had declined. The day 
before his death his friends prevailed 
upon him to go to a local sanitarium, 
but it proved to be too late. The re- 
mains were taken to his old home in 
Brandon, Miss., where the funeral 
took place at the Methodist Church. 


1878. 


Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 


Frederic de Billier has been trans- 
ferred from Rome to the American 
Legation at Lima, Peru. — Edmund 
Crawford Spinney, who was connected 
with the Class for a part of the Senior 
year, died in Chicago Dec. 30, 1915, 
after a brief illness. He was born at 
Wilmot, Nova Scotia, March 27, 1845, 
and graduated at Acadia University. 
He had been pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Burlington, Ia., and 
president of the Burlington College. 
He was also at one time secretary and 
manager of the Home Savings & Trust 
Co. of Des Moines. He afterwards 
moved to Chicago, where for some 
time he was president of the Bankers’ 
Union and the Union Life Ins. Co., 
and a director in the Hebrew School. 
He was superintendent of the Sunday 
School of the First Baptist Church of 
Chicago for four years, and was deeply 
interested in the Raymond Mission 
maintained by that church in the 
stock yards district, where he took 
charge of the Sunday evening services 
and contributed largely and gener- 
ously to its support. He had received 
the degree of D.D. from the Central 
University of Iowa. A busy man, he 
yet found time to| do some literary 
work. In 1872 he married Josephine 
S. Chase at Charlestown, who, with 
two daughters, survives him. 
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Rev. Epwarp Hats, Sec., 

5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill, 

G. D. Ayers was appointed last fall 
one of the commissioners from Idaho 
to the Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. — E. C. Fel- 
ton has succeeded F. J. Swayze as 
chairman of the committee of the 
Overseers to visit the department of 
Political Economy. A number of the 
Class have joined recently in contribut- 
ing $175 to renew the working collec- 
tion of books on Economics which the 
Class has maintained for the Depart- 
ment for more than twenty-five years. 
— Woodward Hudson was appointed 
Jan. 1 vice-president and general 
counsel of the Boston & Maine R.R. 
At the same time he resigned as coun- 
sel for the Boston & Albany R.R., 
New York Central R.R. lessee. His 
Boston address is now 19 North Sta- 
tion. — Mahlon Hutchinson is presi- 
dent of the Mortgage and Securities 
Co., Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Md. — F. W. Taussig read a paper on 
the “‘ Maintenance of Fixed Retail 
Prices ’’ at the December meeting of 
the American Econom‘e Association. 
— B. Rand lectured at the Harvard 
Club of Boston Nov. 3 on “ England 
in War-Time.” —F. J. Swayze has 
been elected president of the Alumni 
Association for the year 1915-16. — 
Francis Coffin Martin died at his home 
in Roxbury, Dec. 3, 1915, after a 
long illness borne with quiet courage 
and great patience. He was born at 
Roxbury, in the house in which he 
died, March 22, 1858, the son of 
Henry Austin and Frances Coffin 
(Crosby) Martin. His father, a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Medical School in 
1845, was well known as the surgeon 
who first introduced animal vaccine 
into this country for vaccination. 
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Martin prepared for college at the 
Roxbury Latin School, and was ad- 
mitted in July, 1875. After his gradu- 
ation he studied for three years at the 
Harvard Medical School, and then 
spent a year in New York at the 
New York Polyclinic and in _ hos- 
pitals and dispensary work, receiv- 
ing the degree of M.D. from Har- 
vard in 1883. In the fall of 1883 
he began practice in Roxbury as a 
physician and surgeon. His special- 
ty, however, was the production of 
pure animal vaccine virus for general 
vaccination, and for a long time he 
supplied the United States Govern- 
ment besides many of the largest cities 
and the medical profession generally. 
Directly descended through his moth- 
er from Josiah Crosby, who com- 
manded a company of Reed’s Regi- 
ment at Bunker Hill, and through his 
father from James Agnew, who com- 
manded the British Grenadiers at 
Boston, his interest in Colonial and 
Revolutionary history was keen, and 
he was an active member of a number 
of historical associations as well as of 
various medical societies. He was for 
many years secretary of the Order of 
Cincinnati and had been president of 
the N.H. Society of the Order. He 
was married at Gilmanton, N.H., Jan. 
25, 1893, to Harriet Bell Cogswell, 
daughter of James W. Cogswell. She 
survives him, with a son and a 
daughter. 


1880. 
Joun Woopscry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

C. G. Washburn has given $50,000 
to the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. This gift assures the continu- 
ance for five years after 1917 of an 
annual contribution from the State of 
$50,000, which was conditioned on the 


[ March, 


Institute raising $350,000 by private 
subscriptions before that date. 


1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
Hotel Puritan, Boston. 

The Class held its usual midwinter 
dinner at the Harvard Club, Friday, 
Feb. 11. The date was selected as one 
which ought to make it possible for 
men at a distance to come to the din- 
ner, being not only the end of the 
week, but the eve of a holiday. The 
Class’s 35th anniversary will come 
next June, and preliminary announce- 
ment has been sent to the Class in 
regard to the proposed celebration. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The two regular social gatherings of 
the Class, the dinner at the Harvard 
Club in New York in Dec. and the 
lunch at the Harvard Club in Boston, 
Jan. 29, were well attended and enjoy- 
able. — Baird is again a U.S. Referee 
in Bankruptcy for Brown County, 
Ohio. — Bancroft has retired from his 
position as chemist at the Arnold 
Print Works at North Adams and is 
living in Newton in winter and at his 
seaside farm at Georgetown, Me., in 
summer. — Cabot, who is president of 
the Aero Club of New England, is tak- 
ing a keen interest in aviation as ap- 
plied to preparedness. — Fuller is now 
connected with the Public Ledger in 
Philadelphia. — Hubbard is again 
passing the winter in New York and 
working hard in modeling and sculp- 
ture. — Kent’s son-in-law, Umberto 
Olivieri, is a captain in the Italian 
army and is fighting in the Trentino. 
— Oxnard is interested in the large 
sugar refinery that is being established 
at Savannah, Ga. — Rushmore has 
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removed from Ware to Berkeley, Cal., 
where he has real estate interests, and 
expects to make his permanent home. 
— Luce is now living in Waltham. — 
The Class has lost two of its tem- 
porary members. Hulburd Dunlevy 
died at his home in Chicago Jan. 5, 
1916. He was with our Class for 
the Freshman year only, but later 
returned to Cambridge and became 
a regular member of the Class of 
1884. An account of his life is given 
in the 84 notes. — Edward Freeman 
Welles was killed by armed rob- 
bers, Aug. 18, 1915, on a train just 
south of Vera Cruz, in Mexico. He 
_ was born April 11, 1860, in Marietta, 
O., where his father was a prosperous 
merchant, and he fitted for College at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, but re- 
turned home and entered Marietta 
College, where he graduated with 
honors in 1881. He then came to Har- 
vard and passed the Senior year with 
our Class. He was for several years in 
business with his father in Ohio, but in 
1888, because of poor health, removed 
to Denver, Col., and became inter- 
ested in mining. About twenty years 
ago he began working producing mines 
in the States of San Luis Potosi and 
Guanajuato, Mexico, and was inter- 
ested in the erection of a smelter, and 
since then has spent most of his time 
in Mexico and was apparently suc- 
cessful in his undertakings. A few 
years ago he became interested, in 
addition, in sugar plantations in the 
southern part of the country, and it 
was while on his way thither from 
Vera Cruz, with money for the pay- 
roll, that he was murdered and his 
body never recovered. He was twice 
married, first, at Chillicothe, O., Jan. 
4, 1887, to Hattie A. Woodrow, a first 
cousin of Woodrow Wilson, and, sec- 
ond, to Maria T. De Miller at Mexico 
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City, Dec. 3, 1913. He had a daughter 
and a son by his first wife and a 
daughter by his second. 


1883. 
Frepericx Nicxozs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston, 

Forty-two men assembled at our 
Class Lunch on Jan. 8. H. M. Lloyd 
came on to call attention to the fact 
that we had an engagement to dine 
with the New York brethren at their 
Harvard Club, on Feb. 12, and this 
reminder was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. A. W. Pollard had much of 
interest to tell regarding his recent 
travels in Japan, and particularly his 
visit to Kikkawa. Horace Binney 
spoke of his enjoyment in these reun- 
ions, having been absent for so many 
years, and suggested that they be held 
oftener during the winter. It was 
voted to send a wedding gift to C. M. 
Belshaw, not only as a token of friend- 
ly remembrance, but also as a slight 
mark of appreciation for his constant 
and generous hospitality to Class- 
mates and Harvard men generally, on 
their visits to the Pacific Coast. Cod- 
man, S. Coolidge, Dorr, and other 
songsters, prolonged the pleasure of 
the afternoon until a late hour. — J. 
R. Coolidge was one of four members 
appointed by the Governor, to repre- 
sent Massachusetts at the Congress of 
the National Security League, at 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 20-24. — C. 
P. Curtis has been elected President of 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, of 
Boston. — Joseph Lee’s recent book is 
the subject of a two-page review in the 
Survey for Nov. 13, in the course of 
which occurs the following: ‘‘ The 
book which Joseph Lee has given us is 
a book on the making of a life, though 
he calls it ‘ Play in Education.’ A 
book — strong, deep, rich in human 
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experience, with a vein of humor run- 
ning through it, readable — a book 
you cannot read without thinking, 
which can be placed in the hands of 
those who are willing to think on fun- 
damental questions. Those who have 
a different philosophy of life, can here 
pause and face again the eternal ques- 
tion as to what is true and what makes 
for progress.” — Chokichi Kikkawa 
died at Tokyo, Japan, on Dec. 31. 
The son of Tsunemasa and Nomura 
Kikkawa, he was born at Iwakuni, 
Japan, Dec. 24, 1860, and was one of 
the first Japanese to receive a higher 
education in America. Coming to this 
country in 1875, he entered the Rice 
Grammar School in Boston, by the 
permission of the Mayor, and later 
became a student at the Chauncy Hall 
School, where he graduated in the 
Class with John Chandler, A. G. 
Weeks and W. C. Winslow. While at 
Harvard he was a member of the Ever- 
ett Atheneum and Secretary of the 
Signet, and his bright, interesting per- 
sonality and courteous manners made 
him a general favorite. He graduated 
No. 47 in the Class, ranking among 
those to whom Dissertations were 
assigned, and received Honorable 
Mention in English Composition. 
After leaving College he spent a year 
in study at Heidelberg and in Euro- 
pean travel, and then entered the 
Japanese Foreign Office. In 1887 he 
was appointed Second Secretary of 
Legation at Berlin, which post he held 
in 1888-89, meanwhile traveling ex- 
tensively in Europe. In 1892 he was 
elected to the Upper House of the Jap- 
anese Parliament, as Baron Kikkawa, 
and had since been employed in State 
affairs, especially in encouraging and 
developing education, and in promot- 
ing the silk industry. At the time of 
his death he was a Councilor of the 


Peers’ Bureau in the Imperial House- 
hold Department, a member of the 
Asiatic Society, the Association Con- 
cordia, the Sericultural Association, 
and President of the Harvard Club of 
Tokyo. Writing for our last Class 
Report he said: “‘ I have tried to make 
social, economic and educational im- 
provements in my native town, to 
which I am deeply attached. With 
this end in view, I have assisted in 
building up schools, opening the 
means of communication, planting 
trees and running a small factory.” 
In the winter of 1906-07 he came to 
America to make an especial study of 


our schools, particularly the manual - 


and technical ones, and was warmly 
welcomed by his classmates in Boston 
and New York. At a pleasant dinner 
given to him by the Boston men, the 
other guests were Pres. Eliot and the 
late Curtis Guild, ’81, an old Chauncy 
Hall school-fellow. Kikkawa had 
always cherished a warm affection for 
his College Class, and had kept up 
through the years a constant corre- 
spondence with his old intimates of 
83. He was married, April 21, 1892, 
to Kato Suga, daughter of Viscount 
Kato Yasuaki, who, with eight chil- 
dren, survives him. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

The winter address of W. C. Sturgis 
is 155 Beacon St., Boston. He has 
resigned his position as Dean of the 
Colorado School of Forestry in order 
to devote himself more exclusively to 
the interests of St. Stephen’s School 
for Boys in Colorado Springs. — The 
address of Rev. S. S. White is Tsu- 
yama, Japan. He has translated, with 
his assistant, C. Iwaki, into Japanese, 
with the title Ken-i-no- Kenkyu, Pro- 
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legomena to Systematic Theology; A 
Study of Authority, by: Prof. E. O. 
Davies, of the Theological College at 
Bala. — The address of Outram 
Bangs, associate member, is Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, Cambridge. 
— A third volume of Symphonies and 
Their Meaning, Modern Symphonies, 
by P. H. Goepp, has been published 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
— W. H. Hilliard was elected presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Western 
Pennsylvania at the annual meeting 
held in October, 1915. — H. Billings 
has transferred his office from Phila- 
delphia to No. 2158 Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City. — John Ulric 
Nef died in Carmel, Cal., Aug. 14, 
1915, as the result of acute dilation of 
the heart. He was the son of Johann 
Ulrich and Anna Katharina (Mock) 
Nef. He was born in Herisau, Swit- 
zerland, on June 14, 1862. He pre- 
pared for College at Duane S. Everson 
School in New York. After graduat- 
ing from College, as the holder of the 
John Thornton Kirkland Traveling 
Fellowship, he took up research work 
in chemistry in the laboratory of 
Prof. von Baeyer in Munich. He 
returned to America in 1887 and 
became Professor of Chemistry at 
Purdue University, where he accom- 
plished notable work. From 1889 to 
1892 he did research work in organic 
chemistry at Clark University, Wor- 
cester. In 1892 he went to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he remained 
until the time of his death. Nef’s work 
was widely known in Europe as well as 
in this country. He has published the 
results of his research work in the 
American Chemical Journal and in 
other journals. He was a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and the Royal Society of 


Science, Upsala, Sweden. An interest- 
ing sketch of Nef’s life and of his work 
by Julius Stieglitz, Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of 
Chemistry in the University of Chi- 
cago, was published in the University 
Record, Oct., 1915. Nef was married 
in Rochester, N.Y., May 17, 1898, to 
Louise Bates, daughter of Orville and 
Mary (Garlinghouse) Comstock of 
Rochester. His wife died in Chicago 
March 20, 1909. He is survived by an 
only son, John Ulric, Jr., born July 13, 
1899. — Hulburd Dunlevy died in 
Chicago Jan. 5, 1916. He was born in 
Lebanon, O., June 22, 1861, the son of 
John Craig and Sarah Jane (Hulburd) 
Dunlevy. He prepared for College at 
Adams Academy, Quincy, under Dr. 
W. R. Dimmock. He entered College 
with the Class of 1882, but owing to 
absence abroad and illness, he lost 
two years and took his degree with the 
Class of 1884. After graduating, he 
read law in the office of Hon. R. T. 
Lincoln in Chicago. He was admitted 
to the Illinois Bar Mar. 20, 1885. In 
January, 1886, he and Russell Whit- 
man, ’82, went into partnership in the 
practice of law. The partnership was 
dissolved in the following year, and 
he continued in practice alone for 
several years. In 1889 he became in- 
terested in real-estate transactions, 
and in 1896 retired from active busi- 
ness, having purchased a farm at 
Spring Lake, Mich. For the last 
twenty years he conducted his farm in 
the summer, living in the winter some- 
times in Chicago and sometimes in 
Muskegon, Grand Rapids, and Grand 
Haven, Mich. During that period 
also he was often called in consultation 
as to legal matters by clients in Michi- 
gan. He was married Sept. 9, 1890, to 
May Nadine, daughter of Rev. Dr. 
George C. Lorimer. She and his three 
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children, Lorimer Hulburd, Sarah 
Jane, and Edith Nadine, survive 
him. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiutams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

J. J. Storrow was elected a member 
of the Boston City Council at the 
December election. — S. E. Winslow 
has been elected first vice-president of 
the Harvard Club of Washington. — 
H. K. Swinscoe has terminated his 
connection with the Morgan Spring 
Co. of Worcester. — W. F. Bacon has 
moved his law office to 68 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — William Stanislaus 
Murphy, the first of that name to 
graduate from Harvard College, died 
a bachelor at his home in Boston Jan. 
7, 1916, leaving a will which will doubt- 
less result in a long succession of Har- 
vard Murphys. This will, giving all of 
his property, estimated at $40,000, to 
Harvard, provides for “ the establish- 
ment of one or more scholarships for 
the collegiate education of any young 
man or men named ‘ Murphy’ who in 
the judgment of the faculty should 
prove deserving of this kind of encour- 
agement.” Murphy was born at the 
West End in Boston Oct. 6, 1860, the 
son of Patrick J. and Julia (Gallagher) 
Murphy. He prepared at the Boston 
Latin School, entered Harvard with 
the Class of 1885, and took his degree 
in due course. After a year of teaching 
school, he began his long service of 
thirty years for the U.S. Government, 
in the Surveyor’s office of the Boston 
Custom House. His nearest relatives 
were cousins living in Worcester. His 
simple life, made happy by the enrich- 
ment of a college education, enabled 
him to fulfil a long-settled purpose to 
provide the opportunity of similar 
happiness for others. 
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1886. 

The Thirtieth Anniversary Reunion 
of the Class will take place in June. 
The celebration will cover four days, 
from Tuesday, June 20, Class Day, to 
Friday, June 23, the day of the Yale 
race, inclusive. The outline of the 
plan is as follows: Tuesday, a clam- 
bake for the men of the Class and 
their wives, somewhere at the sea- 
shore, making the trip by automo- 
bile, and returning in time to attend 
Class Day exercises in the evening. 
Wednesday, golf and other sports for 
the men in the morning, followed 
by luncheon. Reception and lunch- 
eon for the wives of members. In the 
afternoon the men and their wives 
attend the Yale baseball game. Eve- 
ning, Class Dinner. Thursday, Com- 
mencement, Class Spread. Com- 
mencement exercises in the afternoon. 
Friday, the Yale race at New London. 
The details of the above plans are 
being worked out. A preliminary 
notice was sent out to the Class on 
Feb. 1. Detailed notices will be sent 
later. — It is planned to issue in June 
a Class Report covering the past five 
years. — The Nobel chemistry prize 
has been awarded to T. W. Richards. 
— In November a loan exhibition of 
early Italian engravings was held in 
the Fogg Art Museum in memory of 
Francis Bullard. It was the most im- 
portant showing of 15th and early 
16th century Italian prints ever seen 
in this country. — At the request of 
the Worcester Bar Association Gage 
has delivered before it an address, 
since printed, on the history of 
the Worcester County Bar. — John 
Henry Huddleston, Class Secretary 
since graduation, died in New York, 
Oct. 30, 1915, from double pneumonia. 
He was born in Boston, July 11, 1864, 
the son of Charles Henry and Susan 
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Elizabeth (Matthewson) Huddleston. 
He graduated, with high rank, from 
the Boston Latin School, in 1882, and 
entered Harvard in the fall of that 
year. He received a detur in his 
Freshman year, and graduated third 
in the Class, with honors in physics 
and with honorable mention in history, 
natural history, physics, and English 
composition. He was vice-president 
of the Class in Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior years, and was elected Class 
Secretary in the fall of 1885. He was 
recording secretary of Phi Beta Kappa, 
secretary of the Historical Society and 
of the Signet, vice-president of the 
Everett Atheneum, director of the 
Harvard Dining Association, member 
of the O.K. and of the Harvard Union, 
and an honorary member of the Hasty 
Pudding. He graduated from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1891 with 
the degrees M.D. and A.M. After 
service as house officer in the McLean 
Asylum, the Boston Children’s Hos- 
pital, and the Boston City Hospital, 
he began the practice of medicine in 
New York in March, 1892. At one 
time or another since then he was 
secretary of the New York Academy 
of Medicine; member of the Harvard 
Medical Society, County and State 
Medical Societies, New York Patho- 
logical Society, Society of Internal 
Medicine, Hospital Graduates’ Club, 
National Association for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, American Asso- 
ciation of Military Surgeons, and 
American Public Health Association; 
secretary of the American Delegation 
of the Fourteenth International Medi- 
cal Congress; chief-of-clinic in the 
University and Bellevue Medical 
Schools; visiting physician at the 
Workhouse and Almshouse Hospital, 
Gouveneur Hospital, Willard Parker 
Hospital, and Riverside Sanitarium; 


bacteriologist at St. Vincent’s Hospi- 
tal; vice-president of the Association 
of Tuberculosis Clinics, New York; 
trustee of the New York State Hos- 
pital for Incipient Tuberculosis; and 
director of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in which position 
he gave especial attention to welfare 
work. He joined the Seventh Regi- 
ment, N.G.S.N.Y., in 1894; the next 
year was appointed assistant surgeon, 
with the rank of captain, and resigned 
in 1907. He was a member of the Cen- 
tury Association, and of the Harvard 
and Barnard Clubs, of New York. He 
published various medical papers and 
articles. Huddleston established him- 
self as a general practitioner, and was 
remarkably successful in practice. It 
has been said of him that “‘ he was the 
type of the perfect family physician.” 
For the last ten years his private work 
fell increasingly into the more re- 
stricted channels of diseases of the 
chest and abdomen. It was largely 
through his initiative that the first 
sanitarium for consumptive employ- 
ees in this country was established — 
that of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company at Mount MacGregor, 
of which institution he became the 
medical counselor and consultant. 
Recently he had been made president 
of the Willard Parker Hospital and 
invited to become a member of the 
advisory board of the New York City 
Health Department. He married, 
Sept. 18, 1894, at Raymond, N.H., 
Mabel Parker Clark, who, with three 
children — Margaret Susan, Carrol 
Hyde, and Jean Fuller — survives 
him. John Huddleston was a man of 
high ideals; scholarly, an indefatig- 
able worker, quiet, kindly. His strong 
character and his delightful personal- 
ity won and retained the respect and 
love of his classmates. As one of them 
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wrote since Huddleston’s death, ‘‘ No 
one can take his place in the hearts of 
the Class.’’ — Francis Stanley Parker 
died in Boston, Jan. 28, 1916, from 
pneumonia. He was born in Hong- 
kong, China, Sept. 1, 1863, the son of 
Ebenezer Francis and Elizabeth Clapp 
(Stone) Parker. He entered Harvard 
with the Class of 1886, leaving before 
the end of the Junior year. At the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Class 
in 1911 he was given the degree of 
A.B. “ as of 1886.”’ His interest in the 
Class was keen. In College he was a 
member of the Institute of 1770, the 
Dickey, the Hasty Pudding, and the 
Porcellian, and at the time of his 
death was a member of the Somerset, 
Harvard, and Exchange Clubs, of Bos- 
ton, and of the Nahant Club. On 
leaving College he entered the office of 
Gay and Parker (afterwards Gay and 
Parker Company), wholesale coal 
merchants, Boston. From 1889 to 
1898 he was president of Gay and 
Parker Company, and since 1898 
president of Hanson and Parker, Lim- 
ited. On July 2, 1898, he was mus- 
tered in as second lieutenant of the 
Fifth Massachusetts Infantry Volun- 
teers, serving at Jacksonville, Florida, 
on the staff of Brigadier-General Wil- 
liam A. Bancroft. He was mustered 
out Aug. 20, 1898. Since about 1902 
he had been in ill health which com- 
pelled him to retire from active busi- 
ness. Severe rheumatism, which he en- 
dured uncomplainingly, finally affected 
his heart. Much of his life was spent on 
his farm in Bedford, where he gave at- 
tention to the raising and training of 
standard-bred trotting horses. On 
Dec. 27, 1888, at Boston, he married 
Harriet Amory Anderson, who, with 
two sons, — John Stanley, Harvard, 
1913, and William Amory, — survives 
him. 


1887. 
Gro. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

The members of the Class in the 
vicinity of Boston, have adopted a 
plan of dining at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on the first Monday of each 
month. The dinners are entirely in- 
formal and any member of the Class 
who can attend, will be gladly wel- 
comed. At the Jan. meeting 19 were 
present. — Edgar J. Rich has resigned 
as general solicitor of the Boston & 
Maine R.R., and has resumed the gen- 
eral practice of law, giving special 
attention to the law relating to rail- 
roads and to practice before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with an office 
at 6 Beacon St., Boston. — H. W. 
Brainard’s address is 150 Warrenton 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


1888. 
G. L. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barrister’s Hall, Boston. 

The permanent address of Albert G. 
Brodhead is University Club, Denver, 
Col. — Rev. P. J. O'Callaghan has 
been appointed, by the Superior Gen- 
eral of the Paulist Fathers, Director 
of the Apostolic Mission House in 
Brookland. He has resigned as rector 
of St. Mary’s Church, Chicago. — F. 
B. Williams has been appointed non- 
resident lecturer in city planning lawin 
the University of Michigan. In March 
he will deliver a series of four lectures 
on the subject. 

1889. 
Hon. CHartes Warren, Sec., 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

W. Atkinson is now treasurer of the 
Vacuum Fumigating Co. at 201 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston, a corporation 
formed to fumigate foreign cotton. — 
C. C. Batchelder is delegate to the 
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Secretary of Interior of the Philippine 
Islands in charge of the wild tribes. — 
G. L. Hunter is giving a course of 
twelve lectures at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York on the “ History 


-of Civilization as Manifested in Art ”’; 


also courses of lecture-promenades at 
the Museum on tapestries, furniture, 
and rugs. — The Class of 1889 is not 
behind in ‘“ Preparedness.” It was 
represented at Plattsburg last summer 
by three members, Burr, Nields, and 
Proctor. Burr, Bunker, and Holli- 
day are enrolled in the Ist Corps of 
Cadets, School for Business and Pro- 
fessional Men. — Dunham, Holliday, 
and Hull have sons in the Freshman 
Class, Dunham receiving a Harvard 
Club of Boston scholarship. — A joint 
luncheon of the Classes of 1889 of Har- 
vard and Yale was held at Fraunces’ 
Tavern, New York, Jan. 29. This was 
the first occasion of the kind. It was 
the joint idea of the respective Class 
Secretaries, Charles Warren and 
Charles H. Sherrill, both of whom 
acted as toastmasters; 36 Yale men 
were present, and the following 38 
Harvard men: Alexander, Bush, Ca- 
bot, Caner, Clark, Copeland, Coulson, 
Dayenport, Dunlap, Gerstle, Greene, 
Griffing, Gunther, Hunter, King, 
Knapp, Lydig, Marsh, Meeker, Mor- 
gan, Naumburg, Parker, Prescott, 
Reynolds, Ropes, Ruland, G.R. Salis- 
bury, R. Salisbury, Saltonstall, Scott, 
Sears, Stead, Swain, Townsend, Traf- 
ford, Warren, Wilder, Whitridge. — 
In the evening there was an informal 
89 dinner at the Harvard Club of 
New York, the following 26 being 
present: Parker, Sears, Meeker, Caner, 
Ropes, Whitridge, Lydig, Trafford, 
Townsend, Greene, Copeland, King, 
Prescott, Marsh, Davenport, Gun- 
ther, Stead, Griffing, Knapp, Hun- 
ter, Dunlap, Coulson, Clark, Bush, 


Reynolds, Warren. — George Hodges 
Shattuck died at Salem, May 11, 1915. 
He was born at Winchester, June 2, 
1868, son of Edward and Sarah Jo- 
sephine (Crosby) Shattuck. He pre- 
pared for College at G. W. C. Noble’s 
Private School in Boston. In College 
he was a member of the Cricket Club, 
the Institute, D.K.E., and Hasty 
Pudding. After graduation, until 
1906, he was in the freight and traffic 
department of the Boston & Albany 
R.R. at Boston. After 1906 he retired 
from active business, residing at 
Salem, and, having a farm at Tops- 
field, devoted his time to farming 
and charitable interests. At various 
times he was a member of the Salem 
Board of Overseers of the Poor, a mem- 
ber and treasurer of the Trust Funds 
Commission of Salem, a trustee of 
Salem Hospital, president of the Ber- 
tram Home for Aged Men. He was 
also member of the Board of Govern- 
ment of the Essex Institute. In busi- 
ness lines, he was a director in the 
Salem Electric Lighting Co., Colbert 
Brothers, Inc., Pratt, Read & Co., 
Piano and Organ Supply Co. of Chi- 
cago, and a director of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Salem. He was a 
member of the Union Club of Boston 
and of the Salem Country Club. 
Shattuck married at Salem, June 15, 
1897, Anne Bertram Emmerton, who 
survives him, with three children, 
Jane Bertram, born May 18, 1898; 
George Hodges, Jr., born Sept. 14, 
1899; Otis Emmerton, born May 25, 
1903. Shattuck was of a quiet, retiring 
nature, which, under a shy exterior, 
concealed firm views and high integ- 
rity of character. Just, discreet, clean, 
and straight, of few words, but of real 
sympathies, few men in the Class had 
warmer friends. A devoted attendant 
at Class reunions — always at hand in 
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the window seat of Hollis 2 on Com- 
mencement, he will be sorely missed. 
— Benjamin Weaver died at New- 
port, R.I., Nov. 9, 1915. He was born 
at Newport, R.I., May 3, 1866, son of 
John Goddard and Wealthy Moore 
(Townsend) Weaver. In College he 
was a member of the Institute, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Zeta Psi, 
and Art Club; he also played on the 
Freshman ball team. His star parts 
in the Hasty Pudding Theatricals 
will long be remembered, and the 
songs sung therein by him have be- 
come College classics. After gradu- 
ation he was associated with his fa- 
ther in the hotel business in Newport 
and New York. Upon his father’s 
death in 1894, he sold his interest in 
New York and in 1906 his hotel prop- 
erty in Newport. He then engaged in 
farming until 1902. After traveling to 
some extent, he became treasurer of 
the George A. Weaver Co., in 1907, 
and until 1913 engaged in the agricul- 
tural hardware business at Newport, 
R.I. After April, 1913, he was in the 
real estate and insurance business as a 
member of the firm of Andrews & 
Weaver. Weaver married at Newport, 
R.I., Nov. 30, 1892, Miss Eleanor 
Whipple, who survives him, with one 
child, Eleanor Swan, born Oct. 23, 
1897. ‘‘ Benny ’’ Weaver was one of 
the best-known men in the Class, and 
at all Class reunions could be de- 
pended on for a humorous song or 
story. Genial and witty, at the same 
time quiet and retiring, a vein of deep 
seriousness lay frequently beneath his 
jester’s air. No one can fill exactly his 
place at our reunions. 


1890. 
Josern W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
J. B. Scott was among the speakers 
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at the Peace Conference of the South- 
ern Commercial Congress at Charles- 
ton, $.C., on Dec. 14. — Robert Her- 
rick has recently published a book 
about the Great War, entitled The 
World Decision. — At the twelfth 
annual meeting of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission a bronze medal 
was awarded to Arthur H. Pingree, 
deceased, for his attempt to save two 
girls from drowning at Annisquam, 
July 19, 1915. This was one of seven- 
teen acts recognized by the Commis- 
sion at this time. — Francis Gardner 
Curtis died in Boston on Nov. 29, 
1915. He was born in Boston March 
9, 1868, the son of James Freeman and 
Helen Read (Gardner) Curtis. He 
prepared for College at Hopkinson’s 
School. Curtis had long been associ- 
ated with the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston as assistant curator of the de- 
partment of Chinese and Japanese 
Art. In Japanese painting and sculp- 
ture he was regarded as an expert. He 
had taken lessons in the Japanese 
style of painting and two of his pic- 
tures had been bought by the Japa- 
nese Government. He contributed 
several articles on his subject to the 
Bulletin of the Museum. Curtis was a 
member of the Somerset and Tavern 
Clubs of Boston. He married, on 
April 3, 1913, Mary Winchester Bar- 
nard, who survives him. 


1891. 

A. J. Garceav, Sec., 

12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
E. A. Codman has been appointed 
a member of the Committee on the 
Entertainment of Wives and Children 
at the 25th Anniversary Celebration. 
— The following is a tentative pro- 
gram for the 25th Anniversary Cele- 
bration: Sunday, June 18. a.m. Regis- 
tration at the Copley Plaza Hotel; 
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lunch at the Copley Plaza Hotel. p.m. 
Services at Appleton Chapel; recep- 
tion by President and Mrs. Lowell. 
Monday, June 19. Field Day at Na- 
hant Club; reception and luncheon to 
the ladies by Mrs. T. N. Perkins at 
the Dedham Country and Polo Club. 
Tuesday, June 20. am. Lunch in 
Cambridge; p.m. Class Day Stadium 
Exercises; supper in Cambridge. Wed- 
nesday, June 21. A.M. Baseball game 
between ’91 and 96; boat race be- 
tween ’91 and ’96; luncheon in Cam- 
bridge. p.m. Harvard-Yale baseball 
game; Class Dinner at Harvard Club. 
Thursday, June 22. aM. and P.M. 
Ladies are invited 





Commencement. 
to Commencement Exercises. Friday, 
June 23. a.M. and P.M. Boat races at 
New London. 


1892. 
Auten R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

Joseph Shattuck has resigned from 
the presidency of the 3d Nat. Bank of 
Springfield, and has become a part- 
ner in the firm of Aldred & Co., 
24 Exchange Pl., New York. — A. M. 
White has retired from partnership in 
the firm of White, Weld & Co., and 
has joined the firm of W. A. & A. M. 
White, 14 Wall St., New York. — The 
annual meeting of the Boston Assccia- 
tion of Harvard, ’92, was held at the 
Wardroom Club, Nov. 19, 1915. Dr. 
Greenough and Dr. Mosher spoke of 
their recent service in France; Jere- 
miah Smith told of his mission to Con- 
stantinople; and T. C. Tebbetts spoke 
of ’92 at Plattsburg. — The Edge, by 
John Corbin, has recently been pub- 
lished by Duffield & Co. — R. Ross 
Perry, Jr., announces the removal of 
his law offices to Rooms 801 to 805 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
— The following 92 men attended the 
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Plattsburg Camp from Sept. 6 to Oct. 
6: E. B. Adams and C. Walcott. The 
names of ’92 men who attended the 
August camp were published in the 
previous number of the Magazine. 


1893. 

S. F. BatcuEeper, Sec., 

721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

About forty members of the New 
England Association of the Class 
dined at the Harvard Club, Boston, on 
Thursday, Jan. 17. Frothingham pre- 
sided, Sibley manipulated the piano, 
and White gave a long and intensely 
interesting account of his experiences 
and observations in England and 
France as manager of the Harvard 
Medical Units. He kindly continued 
answering questions and amplifying 
his statements till the gathering broke 
up at a late hour. — Connolly has 
been appointed assistant clerk of the 
Somerville police court. His home ad- 
dress is 17 Cutter St., Somerville. — 
Flint reports himself as permanently 
settled in landscape architectural 
work at Cleveland, O. Address, care 
of A. D. Taylor, 1900 Euclid Ave. — 
Friedman is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Republican 
Club of Massachusetts. — Hiler has 
been elected president of the Choral 
Music Society of Boston. — W. C. 
Moore has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Newburyport, with 
offices at City Hall. — Robey has 
received, after due examination, a 
commission as first lieutenant in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the army. 
— Sheldon, upon the expiration of his 
term as Governor of Nebraska in 
1909, removed to Wayside, Miss., 
where he is conducting a general plan- 
tation of 4000 acres. — F. U. Stearns, 
of Adams, is a vice-president of the 
Republican Club of Massachusetts, 
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representing the First District. — 
White has been business manager 
of the two “ Harvard Units ”’ sent to 
France for work in the hospitals. He 
accompanied the second “ unit” 
himself. 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

J. A. Widtsoe, president of the Agri- 
cultural College of Utah, has been 
nominated to succeed Dr. J. T. Kings- 
bury as president of the University of 
Utah. — F. L. Olmsted, who resigned 
the Charles Eliot Professorship of 
Landscape Architecture at Harvard, 
has been appointed Lecturer on Land- 
scape Architecture. — Dr. J. R. Oliver 
returned from Austria to this country 
last autumn and is now in Washing- 
ton, 1767 Q St. — G. A. Walker is 
practising law in San Francisco, 1112 
Merchants’ Nat. Bldg. —C. DeW. 
Jackson is a member of the Railroad 
Commission of the State of Wisconsin; 
his address is Madison. — DuBois 
Tooker is teaching Classics at the 
Tome School, Port Deposit, Md. — 
Capt. A. L. Conger, U.S.A., is to edit, 
with Prof. R. M. Johnson, a new 
quarterly called The Military His- 
torian and Economist ; it will be pub- 
lished by the University Press. — A. 
French has published Old Concord 
(Little, Brown & Co.), an account of 
the historic and literary associations of 
Concord. — Dr. J. D. Logan has been 
in Toronto, Can., since 1905, where he 
has been engaged in lecturing and 
writing. With the president of Acadia 
University, Wolfville, N.S., he inaug- 
urated the first series of lectures on the 
literary history of Canada to be given 
in any Canadian university. The lec- 
tures will be published soon and will 
be followed by a fuller history of Cana- 
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dian literature. He has presented to 
Acadia his collection of rare Canadi- 
ana, chiefly poetry, dating from 1759; 
this will form, with a larger collection 
of general works, a library of great 
importance for the study of Canadian 
history and literature. Logan has pub- 
lished numerous essays and poems. 
— C. Stetson, from whom the Secre- 
tary has not heard for years, writes as 
follows: ‘‘ After I left College, my 
health for several years was uncertain, 
necessitating frequent changes of oc- 
cupation. I spent eight years in Wall 
Street, a couple of years in newspaper 
work, and two more at the profession 
of landscape architecture, until, in 
1912, Iwent to Newport, R.I., to settle 
down as a writer of fiction. In this I 
had a moderate success, until, at the 
instance of Rear-Admiral Luce, I be- 
came associate editor of the Blue- 
Jacket, an enlisted man’s magazine. 
In January, 1913, I sailed on the bat- 
tleship Georgia for the southern cruise. 
We went to Guacanabo Bay for 
torpedo practice, sailed thence to 
Colon, where we were taken through 
the then empty Canal, and returned 
to Guantanamo. Shortly after, we 
were ordered, at half an hour’s notice, 
to Vera Cruz. I stayed with the ship 
as long as she remained at Vera Cruz, 
returning early in May. The following 
March I returned to Vera Cruz, this 
time on the North Dakota, and partic- 
ipated in the landing of the American 
blue-jackets and marines and the seiz- 
ure of the custom house. After five 
months I returned, being much de- 
pressed with what seemed to me the 
utter demoralization of the naval serv- 
ice. After vainly trying to interest 
various editors in bringing our naval 
inefficiency to the attention of the 
public, I at last, through the inter- 
mediation of R. Phillips, 93, pub- 
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lished in the New York Tribune a 
series of articles on the navy. These 
articles, coming coincidentally with 
the resolution of Congressman A. P. 
Gardner for an investigation of our 
military defenses, helped to accelerate 
the movement for preparedness. I 
then codperated for a while with the 
National Security League. Last July, 
in the company of two other men, I 
founded the American Defense Soci- 
ety. We have a huge work before us, 
of which our present inadequate army 
and navy are merely incidental. We 
are urging military education in pub- 
lic schools and colleges, a mercantile 
marine, and generally, every step, 
civil and other, which would make us 
an efficient and aggressive nation.”’ — 
W. S. Wadsworth has published Post- 
Mortem Examinations (W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., Philadelphia). 


1895. 
Cass CoMMITTEE, 
50 State St., Room 50, Boston. 

J.S. Pray was appointed Nov. 24 as 
Charles Eliot Professor of Landscape 
Architecture at Harvard University. 
— The permanent address of R. T. 
Capen is Swatow, China. Capen does 
not expect to return to this country 
until the spring of 1920. — The pres- 
ent address of C. R. Colburn is 1417 
Meade Ave., San Diego, Cal. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, See., 
30 State St., Boston. 

Alex. Holland is with the Traveller 
Tire & Tube Co. of Mass., with office 
at 729 Boylston St., Boston. — Selden 
P. Delany has become pastor of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin in New 
York. — J. L. Bremer is a member of 
the 2d Harvard Surgical Unit. — 
Changes of address: Alex. Holland, 729 


Boylston St., Boston; Rev. S. P. De- 
laney, 144 W. 47th St., New York 
City; Rev. C. N. Lathrop, 637 Mar- 
shall St., Milwaukee, Wis.; C. N. 
Holmes, 41 Arlington St., Newton. — 
Blanks for our 20th Anniversary Re- 
port have been sent out. The Secre- 
tary urges immediate response, as it is 
only by prompt and hearty codpera- 
tion that the Report can be success- 
fully prepared. — The following are 
among the missing list. Information 
about these men sent to the Secretary 
will be most welcome. Their last, but 
incorrect, addresses are: Frederick M. 
Sargent, 201 La Salle St., Chicago, III.; 
John W. Tarbox, 10 Greenleaf St., 
Malden; Dr. Frank A. Richardson, 
Mercer, Wis.; Louis Sayer, Hamble- 
ton’s, Talbot City, Md.; Harry A. 
Stone, 39 E. 42d St., New York City; 
John L. Ketcham, Jr., 216 No. Dela- 
ware Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


1897. 
W. L. Garnison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

J. A. Carpenter’s symphonic suite 
Adventures in a Perambulator has been 
played both by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It is acclaimed 
in the press as a delightful and indi- 
vidual production. — P. MacKaye 
has recently published The Immi- 
grants, described in the Bulletin as “a 
lyric drama illustrating the tragedy of 
the foreigner falsely lured to this land 
of promise.” — V. M. Hillyer is the 
author of a new publication entitled 
Child Training. He was recently 
chosen a member of the executive 
committee of the Harvard Club of 
Maryland. —L. F. Crawford has 
been appointed by the Associated 
Harvard Clubs as state representative 
for North Dakota in the Central 
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Section. — E. Hollister has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee 
for the Nomination of Overseers. — 
D. Fales, Jr., is Professor of Biblical 
Literature at Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs. —H. T. White has 
become a member of the firm of White, 
Weld & Co., bankers, New York City. 
— J. W. Carret has become associated 
with the firm of Van Voorhis, Wilson 
& Co., investment dealers, 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — A. H. Parker is a 
member of the firm of F. L. Dabney 
& Co., brokers and bankers, 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — E. V. Dexter is 
with the American Can Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. — B. 
Winthrop is a member of the board of 
directors of the National City Bank, 
New York City. —- L. Williams, who 
is a Director of the Port of Boston, 
recently spoke on the subject of the 
** Port of Boston ” at the Boston Har- 
vard Club. — D. Cheever, who is in 
charge of the 2d Harvard Surgical 
Unit, ranks as a lieutenant-colonel in 
the British army. — Among those at 
the Plattsburg Encampment were: S. 
Kennedy, J. D. Phillips, R. L. Rob- 
bins, R. H. Stevenson, F. H. Kinni- 
cutt and F. M. Weld. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
7 Water St., Room 912, Boston. 

Howard Coonley has been elected a 
director of the 2d Nat. Bank of Bos- 
ton. — P. D. Haughton is president of 
the Boston National League Baseball 
Club. — Ralph McKittrick is with 
Ely-Walker Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. — A. F. Griffiths is a member of 
the recently constituted Board of In- 
dustrial Schools of the Territory of 
Hawaii. — E. O. Childs, Jr., was re- 
elected Mayor of Newton. He was 
nominated by both the Democratic 


and Republican parties. —F. R. 
Swift has moved to Iron Mountain, 
Mich., which will henceforth be his 
address. — J. H. Sherburne was re- 
elected to the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives for 1916. — W. F. Wyeth, 
heretofore manager of the Bond De- 
partment of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent. — W. S. Hayes is a teacher of 
languages in the Brockton High 
School. His present address is 94 
Highland St., Brockton. 


1900. 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
59 Temple Pl., Boston. 

The Class had an informal dinner at 
the Harvard Club of Boston on Friday 
evening, Nov. 19, the night before the 
Harvard-Yale football game. Some 
fifty men appeared before the evening 
was over. The gathering was a very 
genial one, and the men proceeded to 
amuse themselves as they saw fit. 
Except for songs by J. B. Hawes, 2d, 
whenever he was called on, and an 
account by J. S. Cochrane of his ex- 
perience with the American Ambu- 
lance Corps in France, the dinner was 
spent in conversation, quiet, or other- 
wise. — J. Warshaw has in the Sewanee 
Review an article entitled ‘‘ Machia- 
velli in Marlowe.’’ — M. Seasongood 
has been reappointed for five years a 
member of the Ohio Commission for 
the Blind. — R. H. Johnson has con- 
tracted with Wiley & Co. to write 
Johnson & Huntley’s Principles of 
Oil and Gas Production. The manu- 
script is nearly ready. He gave a 
paper on Conservation of Oil and Gas at 
the second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress at Christmas time. — C. 
Runnells is assistant to the president 
of the Pullman Co. His business ad- 
dress is Pullman Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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— R. R. Rummery has recently been 
appointed consulting engineer for New 
York City. — P. F. Brown is chief 
engineer for the Combined Heat & 
Sprinkler Co., 54 Canal St., Boston. 
—R. R. Whiting has recently pub- 
lished The Judgment of Jane through 
Moffat, Yard & Co.—F. H. Kir- 
mayer is owner and principal of a priv- 
ate school for boys, the enrolment of 
which is limited to 50, in New York 
City. His home address is Grantwood, 
N.J. — F. H. Danker has recently de- 
livered a number of addresses and 
published a number of articles on the 
subject of national preparedness. He 
was at the Plattsburg training camp 
and with the 73d Highlanders (Black 
Watch) Overseas Expeditionary Force 
in Canada. — C. S. Forbes has sailed 
for France to join the American Am- 
bulance. — J. Brewer is director of the 
Alperton Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
England. — G. C. Kimball is treasurer 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs and 
is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee in charge of the meeting to be held 
at Pittsburg in May. —F. F. Burr 
writes from Wayne, Me.: “ I am farm- 
ing it, acting as insurance agent, hunt- 
ing, and doing a few other odd jobs.” 
— C. Ruess, after ten years in social 
work, for the last eight of which he 
served four terms as probation officer 
at Oakland, Cal., is again in the minis- 
try and is pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church, Fresno, Cal. — R. B. Bedford 
has opened in New York an American 
branch of R. S. Stokvis en Zonen, 
Ltd., of Rotterdam, Holland, under 
the firm name of R. S. Stokvis Zonen, 
Inc. — W. P. Eaton’s most recent 
book is Boy Scouts of the Wild-Cat 
Patrol. His Idyl of Twin Fires is to be 
published in England. — Capt. W. H. 
Armstrong is a student officer in the 
Army School of the Line, Ft. Leaven- 


worth, Kan. — C. Bock is in the iron 
and steel business. His home address 
is 66 Chapin Parkway, Buffalo, N.Y., 
and business address, 32 West Ben- 
nett St., Buffalo, N.Y. — E. J. Whit- 
tier writes: ‘‘ My address for a while, 
probably a year or so, is care of this 
company (New England Westing- 
house), Springfield. Am working on 
the Russian rifle order and some hustle 
for every one here, I can tell you. 
Have been looking after the engineer- 
ing on the building and power end, but 
my work seems piffling compared with 
the rest, though it amounts to about 
half a million dollars.”” — D. L. Wil- 
liams is a first lieutenant in the Med- 
ical Corps of the Mass. Volunteer 
Militia. — A. H. Shearer has pub- 
lished, A List of Documentary Ma- 
terial Relating to State Constitutional 
Conventions, 1776 to 1912 (Bulletin of 
Newbury Library No. 4, Chicago, 
1915). Since 1914 he has been secre- 
tary of the Conference of Historical 
Societies in connection with the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. — H. W. 
Ballantine has in press Problems in the 
Law of Contracts. — D. F. Carpenter 
is assistant attorney to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — M. Fabyan has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Com- 
parative Pathology at Harvard Medi- 
cal School for five years from Sept. 1, 
1915. — R. S. Holland has recently 
published, William Penn (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1915) and The 
Boy Scouts of Snowshoe Lodge (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1915). 
— E. L. Dudley has published Benja- 
min Franklin (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1915). — A recent book is 
National Floodmarks; Week by Week 
Observations on American Life as Seen 
by Colliers, edited by Mark Sullivan 
(New York: G. H. Doran Co., 1915). 
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—H. T. Dougherty has resigned as 
Librarian of the Deborah Cook Sayles 
Library at Pawtucket, R.I., and is 
now librarian of the Newton Free 
Library. For four years he has been 
president of the Rhode Island Library 
Association. — H. Linenthal has been 
appointed assistant in medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1915. — John B. Hawes, 
2d, has been appointed assistant in 
medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School for one year from Sept. 1, 1915. 
— H. A. Yeomans is secretary of the 
Administrative Board of Harvard 
College for 1915-16. — C. Wiener ex- 
pects to return soon from England 
where he has been at the head of the 
Wiener Agency. He plans to edit a 
paper in Washington, D.C. — A. M. 
Tozzer has been elected treasurer of 
the American Folklore Society. — E. 
C. Carter writes from Calcutta, India, 
that the Y.M.C.A., of which he is the 
general secretary for India, has sent 51 
secretaries to the various battle-fronts 
where the Indian expeditionary forces 
are fighting. — Addresses: R. W. 
Kauffman, 39 W. 10th St., New York 
City; G. W. Davis (home) Kendall 
Green; F. E. Kutscher, Stonington, 
Conn.; H. K. Boutwell, 39 St. Paul 
St., Brookline; J. S. Cochrane, Tennis 
and Racquet Club, Boston; J. F. 
Mosby, (home) 620 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, (business) 108 Fulton 
St., New York City; H. R. Johnson, 
(home) Tenafly, N.J.; R. P. Parsons, 
(business) State Infirmary, Box 306, 
Tewksbury; B. A. G. Fuller, (busi- 
ness) 53 Apley Court, Cambridge; W. 
Lichtenstein, (home) 731 Lincoln St., 
Evanston, Ill.; H. W. Ballantine, 
(home) 427 North Butler St., Madi- 
son, Wis.; D. L. Williams, 168 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston; W. W. Dixon, 
(home) 170 E. Pearson St., Chicago, 


Ill.; F. W. Lane, (business) 506 Provi- 
dent Bldg., Tacoma, Wash.; L. Wil- 
liams, 138 E. 40th St., New York City; 
J. D. Kernan, Jr., (home) 238 E. 69th 
St., New York City; Capt. W. H. 
Armstrong, 328 Meade Ave., Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kan.; E. H. Moeller, 
392 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y.; C. Ruess, 
1504 White Ave., Fresno, Cal.; R. B. 
Bedford, (business) Rooms 1127-1128 
Whitehall Bldg., 18 Battery Place, 
New York City; F. M. Buckland, 
(home) West Hartford, Conn., (busi- 
ness) Educational Films Corporation, 
171 Madison Ave., New York City; 
E. Gray, Milton; A. L. Dean, (home) 
2056 Lanihuli Drive, Honolulu, T.H.; 
R. R. Whiting, (home) Rye, N.Y.; R. 
P. Perry, (home) 22 Parkside, Upper 
Montclair, N.J.; O. D. Evans, (busi- 
ness) Boston Continuation School, 25 
La Grange St., Boston; T. Ordway, 
(home) 84 Willett St., Albany, N.Y.; 
(business) Albany Medical College, 
Albany, N.Y.; W. M. Rainbolt, (busi- 
ness) Care of Peters Trust Co.,Omaha, 
Neb.; H. L. Seaver, (home) 97 Mer- 
riam St., Lexington. — Frederick Hall 
Beals was born Nov. 26, 1873, at Mt. 
Vision, N.Y. His boyhood was spent 
on his father’s farm, where he pre- 
pared for the Oneonta State Normal 
School under the instruction of his 
father, who had taught in schools near 
Mt. Vision for many years. Beals was 
graduated from the Oneonta State 
Normal School in 1895 and taught for 
one year at St. James, L.I., before en- 
tering Harvard with the Class of 1900. 
In College he was a faithful and suc- 
cessful student. He won an Honorable 
Mention in chemistry. After receiving 
his degree cum laude with the Class, he 
taught physics for two years at Wor- 
cester Academy; then he returned to 
Harvard for graduate work in physics, 
and earned the degree of A.M. in 1903. 
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The next year he taught at the Har- 
vard School for Boys at Los Angeles, 
Cal.; then for two years in the Los 
Angeles State Normal School; and for 
the following three years was Profes- 
sor of Physics in Occidental College in 
Los Angeles. While there he was 
chairman of the Laboratories Com- 
mittee of the college and was sent on 
many journeys to visit the best science 
laboratories of the country. In 1907 
he traveled some 12,000 miles in mak- 
ing his investigations, and selected 
equipment for the physics department 
of his college, which made it the best 
equipped college in the Southwest. 
One summer he spent at the Univer- 
sity of California. He also lectured on 
wireless telegraphy at the Southern 
California Academy of Science and at 
Long Beach Chautauqua. As presi- 
dent of a good government club, he 
was active in the successful effort to 
clean up the city of Los Angeles and 
recall the mayor. In 1909 he went to 
Plainfield, N.J., where he taught for 
two years and a half at the Plainfield 
High School. From Plainfield he 
moved to Newark, N.J. While he was 
in Newark he was engaged to make 
plans for both the physics and chemis- 
try laboratories of a new high school 
building. He taught steadily in the 
Barringer High School and to its wel- 
fare he gaveall hisefforts until he died, 
Oct. 17, 1915. His death, which was 
due to asthma, occurred after an ill- 
ness of but a few hours. He had been 
for four years chairman of the Physics 
Committee of the New Jersey State 
Science Teachers’ Association, and for 
three years on the national committee 
known as the Joint Committee on 
Physics of the National Education 
Association. In an effort to promote 
the practical and improved teaching 
of physics he wrote for several publi- 


cations well known among physics 
teachers throughout the country. He 
was a thorough believer in the gospel 
of work and entered into everything 
he did with the greatest interest and 
earnestness of spirit. In the last 
Class Report he wrote of himself: “ I 
am tremendously interested in educa- 
tion that touches life. For relaxation I 
am reviewing manuscripts for pub- 
lishers and playing golf.” The respect 
and affection that were his in the com- 
munity where he lived are shown by 
the notices in the Newark newspapers 
which were published at the time of 
his death. He had won distinction in 
his branch of science and by his kind- 
ness and sympathy toward his pupils, 
in whose personal welfare he took deep 
interest, had gained a very great num- 
ber of friends. Besides his serious and 
unsparing devotion to his profession 
he always had time to give a bit of 
personal help and advice to any one 
who needed it. Occasionally he wrote 
verses. The following are taken from 
his notebook and were written Oct. 4, 
1915: 
NOT YET. 
A boy is a man — not yet. 
A morn is a day — not yet. 


A day is a year — not yet; 
Don’t fret, not yet. 


A thorn is a pain — not yet. 

A bee is a sting — not yet. 

A cloud is a storm — not yet; 
Don’t fret, not yet. 


A bloom is a peach — not yet. 

A tear is a cry — not yet. 

A life is a death — not yet; 

Don’t fret, not yet. 

Among the organizations of which he 
was a member are the following: Na- 
tional Geographical Soc., American 
Physical Soc., New Jersey Science 
Teachers’ Assoc., Schoolmen’s Club, 
Newark High School Men’s Associa- 
tion, Newark, Wednesday Club of 
Newark, Physics Club of New York, 
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American Institute of Electric Engi- 
neers. In 1902 he married Miss Fran- 
ces Isabelle Everett, of Worcester, 
who is now living with their young 
daughter and son at Grafton. 


1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

A. L. Sweetser is general manager of 
the Lynnfield Chemical Company, 
Lynnfield. — P. B. Haviland is now at 
39 Ave. Garibaldi, Limoges, France. 
— José Camprubi is now located at 
29 Broadway, New York. —G. R. 
Bedinger has charge of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Detroit, Mich. His 
address is 33 Warren Ave., West. — 
W. H. McGrath's address is 860 Stew- 
art Bldg., Seattle, Wash. — R. W. 
Gray’s address is 19 Congress St., 
Boston. — Referring to the death of 
Albert Heminway Michelson, re- 
ported in last issue, he was at the time 
of his death American Consul at 
Cologne, and had been designated by 
Ambassador Gerard, with the appro- 
val of the German Government, to 
visit prisons where Englishmen were 
confined. He died very suddenly of 
pneumonia, after completing his ardu- 
ous round of visits. His reports are 
published in the English White Book 
No. 11. — Notice has just reached the 
Secretary of the death of Maurice J. 
V’all in September, 1914, but he has 
been unable to get any particulars. — 
Ferdinand Oden Horstmann, died 
very suddenly in his apartment in 
Washington from heart disease on 
June 29, 1912, and was buried in 
his old home, Philadelphia. Oden fol- 
lowed no profession, his entire time 
being devoted to golf. He was a very 
fine player and was an annual com- 
petitor to the National Amateur 
Championships. At various times he 


served as chairman of the golf com- 
mittee and captain of the team of the 
Chevy Chase Club, the largest coun- 
try club in Washington. After his 
death his sisters turned over $1000 to 
the club for an annual golf cup known 
as the F. Oden Horstmann memorial. 
The contest is seventy-two holes 
scratch medal play carrying with it 
the club championship. Horstmann 
was a member of all the prominent 
clubs here, Metropolitan, Alibi, and 
Chevy Chase, and of the Racquet and 
Tennis Club, New York, and Racquet, 
Philadelphia. 
1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

G. O. Carpenter, Jr., has gone back 
to the insurance business with W. H. 
Markham & Co., 1222. Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis. — H. K. Stockton, Jan. 1, 
1916, was admitted to the law firm of 
Haight, Sandford & Smith, of New 
York. — J. O. Carson is with the 
Mahin Advertising Co., Munroe Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. He is living at Hinsdale, 
Ill. — Richard Lawrence is now con- 
nected with the Paul Revere Trust Co. 
Lawrence and J. A. L. Blake have 
been appointed by Gov. McCall as 
special aides with the rank of captain. 
— C. T. Lovering, of Troop B, is also 
one of the Governor’s aides. — J. C. 
Cobb, Jr., Jan. 1, 1916, formed a co- 
partnership under the name of Cobb 
& Co., 60 State St., Boston, to trans- 
act a banking business. —C. W. 
Faxon has become associated with the 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., and is 
representing them in Cleveland, O. 
He was formerly with Hayden, Miller 
& Co. — C. E. Jackson’s present ad- 
dress is 150 Rock Ave., Fall River. — 
Oscar Cooper has retired from the 
practice of law and is now engaged in 
raising cattle on a ranch in California. 
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— D.C. Kinney is a forester, now liv- 
ing in Upland, Cal. — Halstead Lind- 
sey, who has his headquarters in Bos- 
ton this year, is about to spend the 
next few months in South America 
examining some mines. — J. O. Low is 
the head of the firm of Low, Dixon & 
Co., Bankers, 37 Wall St., New York 
City. — A. H. Morse has become asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Ropes, 
Gray, Boyden & Perkins (Jan. 1, 
1916). He is at present living in West 
Medford. — W. A. Saks’s present 
home address is 20 W. 68th St., New 
York, City. — Robert Sedgwick, Jr., 
is with Pease & Elliman, real-estate 
brokers, 340 Madison Ave., New York 
City. — E. E. Smith is transacting a 
general banking business under the 
firm name of Ernest E. Smith, Inc., 
with offices at 78 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — R. C. Southworth is in 
business in Seattle, Wash., running 
the Bon Marché Store. — W. R. Spof- 
ford, formerly with the Readers’ Divi- 
sion of the Public Library, New York 
City, is now librarian of the Univer- 
sity Club, 76 East Munroe St., Chi- 
cago. — J. W. Stedman, formerly with 
Clark, Dodge & Co. is now assistant 
treasurer of the Prudential Life Ins. 
Co. of America, in charge of the 
purchasing of railroad bonds; offices 
in Newark, N.J. — Russell Sturgis’s 
present address is 2143 Adelaide Ave., 
St. Louis. — A. L. Waldron is now a 
teacher at the University School, 
Cleveland, O. — Mail recently sent to 
Abraham Solomon Waldstein, 1600 
Bathgate Ave., New York City, was re- 
turned. The Secretary would appreci- 
ate notification of his present address. 
— Frederick Wallace is associated 
with the Fitchburg Power Co., Fitch- 
burg. His home is at 52 School St. — 
H. P. Williams is in the insurance 
business at 120 Water St., Boston. — 
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C. H. Wilson, of Davenport, Ia., an- 
nounces his change of address to 201 
Putnam Bldg. —H. J. Winslow’s 
home address is now 63 Fresh Pond 
Parkway, Cambridge; business ad- 
dress, 70 State St., Boston, and 631 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. — Alfred 
Winsor, Jr., is still successfully coach- 
ing the Harvard hockey team. — W. 
B. Wood has changed his business 
address from 50 Congress St., Boston, 
to 18 Post-Office Sq., Boston. 


1903. 
Rocrr Ernst, Sec., 
Jamaica Plain. 

The Geographic Board of Canada 
has given the name “‘ Mount Cross” 
to a beautiful peak near Mt. Alexan- 
der Mackenzie in British Columbia, 
in commemoration of the late C. R. 
Cross, Jr., who had made explorations 
in that region. — G. H. Fernald, Jr., 
has been appointed chief of the legal 
department of the Boston & Albany 
R.R. — Governor McCall has ap- 
pointed Stanley R. Miller his private 
secretary. — J. J. Mahoney has been 
elected Principal of the State Normal 
School, Lowell. —F. B. Riggs has 
started, and is head master of, the 
Riggs School, an agricultural school 
for boys at Lakeville, Conn. — J. E. 
Switzer’s address is 158 Madison Ave., 
New York City. — D. D. Walton is 
a member of the law firm of Briesen 
& Schrenk, 25 Broad St., New York 
City. 


“ 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

D. W. Lincoln was elected a Repre- 
sentative from the 22d Worcester Dis- 
trict to the General Court of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature on Nov. 2, 
1915. — A successful dinner of the 
New York men of the Class of 1904 
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was held at the Harvard Club at New 
York on Friday evening, Jan. 7, 1916, 
about 40 men from the Class being 
present. Preston Davy acted as toast- 
master. Walter E. Sachs and Samuel 
A. Weldon were the committee in 
charge. 
1905. 
S. N. Hrncgey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

R. A. Pope has an article entitled 
“The Economic Phase of City Plan- 
ning” in Town Development for Aug- 
ust; also one in the English Town 
Planning Review for Oct., entitled, 
** Controlling Principles of Height of 
Building Limitation for Great Cities.” 
—W. G. Perry has opened an office at 
19 Congress St., Boston, for the gen- 
eral practice of architecture. — A. C. 
Burrill has the following articles in the 
Journal of Economic Entomology (vol. 
8, no. 6, 1915): “‘ Sedentary Aphids vs. 
Spread of Fire Blight ” and “ English 
Sparrows and Spread of San José 
Scale.” — A. R. Graustein has changed 
his residence to Salem End Road, 
Framingham Center.— A. L. Har- 
wood, Jr., has removed his law offices 
to the Newport Building, 68 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — Sidney Curtis, 
who for nine years has been the busi- 
ness manager of the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin and assistant secretary of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, has re- 
signed and become one of the execu- 
tives of the Greenleaf Co., advertis- 
ing and merchandising counselors, 185 
Devonshire St., Boston. In connec- 
tion with this change in his career I 
beg to quote from an article appearing 
in the Boston Globe of Jan. 3, 1916: 
** At the suggestion of President Eliot 
the Harvard Alumni Association 
branched out in May, 1907, when Mr. 
Curtis became associated with E. H. 
Wells. They began to create out of a 


perfunctory Alumni Association an 
organization which should be of serv- 
ice to Harvard men and Harvard 
University. In 1907 the organization 
began with but three on the staff. To- 
day there are 15 or more actually en- 
gaged in performing this important 
work. Among Harvard men and Har- 
vard clubs the influence of this asso- 
ciation has been felt all over the coun- 
try. As a representative of Harvard’s 
alumni body Mr. Curtis has acquired 
among Harvard men and Harvard 
Clubs an unusual acquaintance and 
the confidence and esteem of a,great 
many Harvard men. Mr. Curtis has 
been business manager of the Alumni 
Weekly, a prosperous magazine which 
supports the work of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. Mr. Curtis was 
at one time instructor in English at 
Harvard University, giving courses in 
debating and argumentation, which 
later led to his coaching several of 
Harvard’s successful debating teams. 
The Greenleaf Merchandising and 
Advertising Company is one of the 
rapidly growing and aggressive New 
England organizations whose broad 
outlook upon commercial problems is 
demonstrated by the acquiring of Mr. 
Curtis’s services. Mr. Curtis will 
carry with him the best wishes of all 
Harvard men not only in Boston, but 
in other cities where his influence has 
been felt for Harvard’s good.” It 
gives the Secretary great pleasure 
thoroughly to endorse (in behalf of the 
Class) the good wishes expressed in 
this article, and personally to testify 
to the splendid spirit that Curtis has 
displayed in his work for Harvard. 


1906. 
Nicnotas KE ey, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
The Secretary would urge those 
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men who have not already done so to 
send in their Class lives without delay. 
It is also to be hoped that as many as 
possible will, instead of limiting their 
account to a bare statement of present 
address, occupation, and family acqui- 
sitions, include a history of their do- 
ings since leaving College, or at least 
since the last Report. Meanwhile, 
every one is urged to save his money 
and time for the Decennial. The 
Chairman of the committee on that 
celebration reports red-hot progress, 
due notices of which will be sent out 
later. —G. T. McClure is with the Ster- 
ling Ice and Produce Co., egg-handlers 
and packers of poultry, at Sterling, Ill. 
— C. P. Middleton is assistant secre- 
tary to the Board of Education, Seat- 
tle, Wash. — B. C. Stowers is a sales- 
man for Wm. H. Winship, 16 Tremont 
St., Boston. — S. Titcomb is practising 
law; his address, 233 Water St., 
Augusta, Me. — D. T. Pottinger, who 
is master in English at Thayer Aca- 
demy, Braintree, has just published a 
school edition of Hamlet, issued by 
Longmans, Green & Co. He is treas- 
urer of the Harvard Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation. — O. N. Shepard is a lumber 
merchant at Plandome, L.I., N.Y. — 
F. J. Sicha is teaching English at the 
South High School, of Youngstown, 
O.—S. Withington has been con- 
nected with the electrification of the 
New Haven R.R. His headquarters 
are in New Haven, where he writes 
that he would be glad to see any 1906 
men in town for football games or any 
other cause. — R. Payson is practising 
law in Portland, Me. — L. D. Rock- 
well is a real estate broker in Chicago. 
— D. McFadon, who, since leaving 
College, has been engaged in the log- 
ging business, is located at Tacoma, 
Wash. — W. Loewenthal is a member 
of the law firm of Bernheim & Loewen- 
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thal, 35 Nassau St., New York City. 
— V. Hollingsworth is treasurer of the 
Hollingsworth & Vose Co., paper man- 
ufacturers, with his headquarters at 
141 Milk St., Boston. — S. D. Leman 
is superintendent of a Portland ce- 
ment manufacturing plant in San 
Juan Bautista, San Benito Co., Cal. 
— R. J. Leonard’s address is 45 East 
17th St., New York City. —D. A. 
Newhall is with the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia. — Dr. 
W. A. Noonan has been milk inspector 
of Cambridge since 1912. — J. J. Sid- 
dall is with the American Tel. & Tel. 
Co., Philadelphia. — T. G. Spencer’s 
address is 100 Anderson Ave., Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; he is a dealer in lumber. — 
H. J. Spinden has been engaged in 
various undertakings connected with 
American archeology; he was re- 
cently a delegate to the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress in Washington. 
His address is still, The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York 
City. — Dr. W. W. Varrell is practis- 
ing medicine at York Harbor, Me. — 
R. Withington regrets that he will 
miss the Decennial because of work 
abroad for the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission. He plans to stay until Aug- 
ust. — A. J. Karr is vice-president of 
the Wright Co., engaged in advertis- 
ing; address, 33 4th Ave., New York 
City. — H. A. Hirshberg has for over 
three years been manager of the San 
Antonio Credit Men’s Association, 
and acting as a “ business doctor for 
this trade territory.” 


1907. 
Joun Reyno tps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. *° 
H. McF. Ogilby is rector of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd at Wa- 
tertown. His address is 19 Russell Ave., 
Watertown. — P. E. Whiting is man- 
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ager of the New York branch of the 
Walker Vehicle Co. His address is 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. — B. L. Young has been elected 
to the Mass. House of Representa- 
tives. — G. A. Leland, Jr., is practis- 
ing medicine at 483 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. — J. K. R. Gamage is practising 
law at 68 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
R. B. Gregg is with Robert G. Valen- 
tine, industrial counselor at 75 State 
St., Boston. — Allan Davis is practis- 
ing law at 209 Bakewell Bldg., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. — J. H. Ijams is in charge of 
the bond department of Hambleton & 
Co., 43 Exchange Pl., New York. — 
I. R. Dick and H. H. Sutphin are as- 
sociated as partners in the investment 
business under the name of Dick, 
Gregory & Co. Dick’s address is 25 
Broad St., New York., and Sutphin 
has charge of the Hartford office in the 
Connecticut Mutual Bldg., Hartford, 
Conn. — E. B. Stern, on the comple- 
tion of his term as president of the 
New Orleans (La.) Association of 
Commerce, was presented with a sil- 
ver punch bow] by the Mayor of New 
Orleans. The attention of members of 
the Class visiting that city is called to 
this fact. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
80 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

N. W. Frost is teaching at the Mari- 
enfeld School, Samarcand, N.C. — 
Horace Green has just brought out an 
interesting book called The Log of a 
Non-Combatant, based on his experi- 
ences in the war zone. — Allen Hinkel 
has left Terre Haute to become gen- 
eral manager of a large department 
store in Wichita, Kan. — Benjamin 
Moore has opened an office for the 
practice of law at 60 Wall St., New 
York. — M. L. Newhall is associated 


with Robert C. Lea & Co., dealers in 
pig iron, iron ore, coal and coke, at 21 
South 12th St., Philadelphia. — E. G. 
Stillman has changed his home ad- 
dress to 17 East 72d St., New York. — 
Bradlee Van Brunt is a member of the 
National Council of the National Se- 
curity League. —G. O. Walser has 
formed a partnership with B. G. Eadie 
for the practice of law at New Brigh- 
ton, N.Y. — C. Wiggins, 2d, has left 
the practice of architecture to take up 
the work of junior master at Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Conn. — The annual 
New York dinner of the Class will be 
held some time in March. Ball and 
Glass, the first and third Marshals of 
the Class, are now permanently estab- 
lished in New York, and no effort will 
be spared toward making the 1916 
dinner the best local gathering that 
the Class has ever had. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprna, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

On Friday evening, Dec. 17, an in- 
formal Class dinner was held at the 
Harvard Club of Boston, at which 72 
members of the Class were present. J. 
E. Dewey acted as toastmaster and 
short speeches were made by L. K. 
Lunt, N. S. Simpkins, Jr., E. B. 
Smith, and C. H. Watkins. After din- 
ner, E. C. Cutler gave a most interest- 
ing account of his experience in France 
with one of the Harvard Medical 
Units, which he illustrated with some 
excellent lantern _ slides. — Every 
Tuesday between 12.30 and 2 P.m., 
there is a Class luncheon in the Japa- 
nese room of the Quincy House in 
Boston. About 20 men, on an aver- 
age, have attended these luncheons 
and they have been very successful 
and enjoyable. — The committee in 
charge of local Class entertainments 
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is composed of T. C. Defrieze, 2d, S. 
Hoar, J. P. Thomas, C. H. Watkins, 
and F. Morton Smith, chairman. — 
Braxton Bigelow is with the British 
Expeditionary Force on the western 
front. He is a second lieutenant of the 
Royal Field Artillery. — C. H. Bur- 
ton, Jr., is at present in training at 
Oxford, Eng., and intends to enlist as 
a private in the British army. — Ste- 
ven B. Luce, Jr., is assistant curator of 
the Greco-Roman Section, University 
Museum, Philadelphia. — H. G. De 
Fritsch is now in the real-estate busi- 
ness with Harris & Vaughan, Inc., 569 
Fifth Ave., New York. — Frank H. 
Colony, Jr., who, since graduation has 
been living in St. Louis, is now with 
C. Howard Walker, architect, 71 Kilby 
St., Boston. — Paul Smith, who Ieft 
College at the close of Sophomore 
year and whose name has not ap- 
peared in recent class lists, is a land- 
scape architect with offices at 89 State 
St., Boston. His home is at 163 
Church St., Watertown. — Robert H. 
Sibley has gone to Calcutta, India, for 
an indefinite period in the interests of 
the Ludlow Mfg. Associates of Boston. 
His address will be in care of his com- 
pany, Clive St., Calcutta. — Fitch A. 
Winchester is now practising law at 
Room 829, Tremont Bldg., Boston. — 
Newton K. Hartford has moved to 
Cleveland, O. His address is care of 
the Union Milling & Rolling Co. of 
that city. — Thomas S. Green, for- 
merly with E. A. Shaw & Co., of New 
Bedford, is now with the Norton Co., 
Worcester. His permanent address is 
17 Somerset St., Worcester. — Wal- 
lace D. Philippbar is associated with 
the Packard Motor Car Co., and his 
headquarters are at 1089 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. — It is with the 
utmost regret that we announce the 
loss of another well-known classmate, 


Henry F. Nash, who died at Lake 
George, N.Y., Nov. 25, 1915. He was 
born in Cambridge in 1886, a son of 
the late Dr. Henry S. Nash. While in 
College he was prominent in various 
branches of athletic and social life. He 
played class and second team baseball, 
was a member of the Theta Delta Chi 
Society, and in his Senior year was 
president of the Glee Club. After 
graduation he was with the Doten- 
Dunton Desk Co. of Boston until 
1913 and during that time suffered 
intermittently from an illness with 
which he became afflicted in 1908. 
After 1913 he moved to Lake George, 
N.Y., where he has since been engaged 
in the real-estate business and in doing 
secretarial work. He was married in 
February, 1914, at Lake George, to 
Miss Helen Bean, who survives him. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirtts, Sec., 
Goddard Ave., Brookline. 

The first set of notices to collect 
information for the third Class Report 
have been mailed. It is hoped that 
replies will be prompt and numerous. 
This particular set of notices has the 
unique feature of freedom from any 
request for financial support, and for 
this reason should be received with 
open arms by the entire Class. Our 
“lives ” since our graduation form the 
most important piece of information 
asked for. Do not hesitate to make 
the account as long as possible. It is 
better to have to edit this material 
than to have it so short and general 
as to lack individuality. — The Class 
held its sixth annual winter dinner at 
the Hotel Lenox, Saturday, Jan. 22. 
About 110 members attended and all 
of them felt it was the most successful 
dinner that we have had for some 
time. G.S. West acted as toastmaster 
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and kept the spirits of all at the high- 
est pitch. The dinner was so success- 
ful that it seems a pity that many 
more of the Class who reside within 
a short distance of Boston and who 
could easily have attended, did not do 
so. This dinner marks the opening 
gun of the Sexennial campaign and 
no one can deny that the above- 
mentioned gun made a creditable 
detonation. 


1911. 
J. A. Sweetser, Sec., 
37 Warren St., Brookline. 

At the very kind invitation of the 
New York 1911 men, about twenty of 
our Classmates from Boston and vi- 
cinity spent New Year’s Eve in New 
York. There were in all sixty men who 
sat down to dinner in a private dining- 
room of the Harvard Club. A very 
delicious dinner had been planned by 
Richard Whitney and Arthur Sweet- 
ser, both of whom deserve a great deal 
of thanks from the Boston contingent. 
W. S. Seamans was toastmaster and 
did a very creditable job, although it 
was not at all difficult to put life into 
the party; on the contrary, it was 
sometimes necessary to raise a hand in 
gentle protest to the more apprecia- 
tive element of the gathering. As may 
be imagined no effort was made to 
deliver any very serious addresses, 
although Mr. Corcoran told us of the 
progress of the insurance fund, and 
was later seconded by the Secretary. 
Songs and stories by the humorists, 
accompanied by three colored musi- 
cians, composed the greater part of 
the entertainment, and it was a late 
hour when the party finally broke up. 
The Secretary wishes to thank the 
New York men, on behalf of their 
Boston classmates, for a very pleasant 
and successful occasion and to say 


that we hope we shall have the pleas- 
ure of returning the compliment in the 
near future. — Leonard Cushman is 
pastor of the Central Unitarian 
Church of Yarmouth, Me. — R. H. 
Mann has been elected vice-pres. and 
treas. of the Park Trust Co. of Wor- 
cester. — F. Ambler Welch has pur- 
chased the Northfield Press, including 
the printing plant and newspaper. He 
will make his home in Northfield as 
editor of this paper. — W. G. Beach 
has changed his address to 352 West 
57th St., New York. — Mark S. 
Adams’s address is now 557 Mission 
St., San Francisco, Cal.—J. L. 
d’Este’s address is 15 Central Ave., 
St. George, Staten Island, N.Y. — 
Dana Palmer is in the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps, U.S.A., San 
Diego, Cal. — John Franklin Young 
is in the office of Blake Bros., Boston. 


1912. 
R. B. Wicctesworts, Sec., 
23 Claverly Hall, Cambridge. 

F. L. Allen has left the Aflantic 
Monthly in Boston, and has accepted 
the position of managing editor of 
the Century Magazine, New York. — 
C. Amory, Jr., has returned from 
Siberia, having completed his work 
there for the National Museum. He 
plans to enter the Columbia Law 
School this February and to complete 
the course which he temporarily 
abandoned for the trip to Asia. — 
D. H. Barrett is with the Studebaker 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. His 
address in Detroit is 310 Scotten Ave. 
— R. C. Benchley has left the Russell 
Co. in Boston, and has accepted a 
position on the New York Tribune. — 
Lloyd Booth has been made treasurer 
of the Trumbull Street Co., Warren, 
O. His address is 250 Scott St. — 
H. H. Breland is with Butler, Wyckoff 
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& Campbell, lawyers, 59 Wall St., New 
York. — A. D. Brigham is in the law 
office of Miller, King, Lane & Traf- 
ford, 80 Broadway, New York. — 
E. C. Brown is with Brown & Gues- 
mer, lawyers, 1006 Metropolitan Life 
Bldg., Minneapolis. — E. J. Bryan, 
formerly. chemist with S. Blumenthal 
& Co., Shelton, Conn., has returned 
to the Eastern laboratory of the du 
Pont Powder Co. His address is 318 
East 9th St., Chester, Pa. — T. J. 
Campbell is with Messrs. Carter & 
Campbell, furniture manufacturers, 
Winchendon. — F. H. Chatfield has 
gone to France as an ambulance 
driver. — W. Clark is with Linda- 
bury, Depue & Faulks, lawyers, 50 
Prudential Bldg., Newark, N.J.— 
L. N. Clinton is in the engineering 
department of the J. Edward Ogden 
Co., 147 Cedar St., New York. He 
gives his permanent address as 6 
Channing St., Cambridge. —F. J. 
Dennis is with Convers & Kirlin, 
lawyers, 27 William St., New York. 
— H. DeWindt is poultry farming in 
Oconomowoc, Wis. The buildings on 
his farm are of his own design, and he 
expects to hatch about 3000 chickens 
during the coming year. His perma- 
nent address is Chanticleer Farm, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. —H. L. Gaddis 
is now working in the Chicago office 
of the International Harvester Co. 
He is at present engaged in publicity 
work, and is writing for the Har- 
vester World, for Tractor Farming, and 
various other farming journals. His 
address is 1203 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago. — T. R. Goethals has been 
elected president of the graduating 
class at the Harvard Medical School. 
— C. H. Goodsell is with the Farm- 
er’s Loan & Trust Co., 22 William 
St., New York. —S. S. Hanks acted 
as Assistant Secretary of the Second 
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Pan-American Scientific Congress in 
Washington. — J. L. Hannan is with 
Hannan & Healey, lawyers, 36 Rogers 
Ave., Lynn. — C. J. Jenkin is with 
Jenkin & Pringle, lawyers, Ist Nat. 
Bank Bldg., Red Oak, Ia. —J. H. 
Knapp is taking a year of graduate 
work at Cambridge. — A. W. Knauth 
is with Curtis, Malter-Prevoost, & 
Colt, lawyers, 30 Broad St., New 
York. — W. F. Knowles is living in 
Greenwood, Del. — F. E. Leonard, 
Jr., is living at $8 Egremont Road, 
Brookline. — L. F. Park gives his 
present address as 29 Sever St., Wor- 
cester. — J. H. Perry, Jr., who is in 
the valuation department of the 
Pennsylvania R.R., has been trans- 
ferred from Pittsburg to Louisville, 
Ky. His residence address there is 
747 Y.M.C.A. Bldg. — B. Pitman, 
who since graduation has been with 
L. P. Hollander & Co., Boston, is 
now in the New York establishment 
of the company. His home address 
is 27 East 62d St., New York. — 
F. W. Pollard is with Warner, Gar- 
field, Whiteside & Lamson, lawyers, 
30 State St., Boston. — R. S. Potter 
has been made an assistant cashier 
in the Shawmut Nat. Bank, Boston. 
— C. B. Randall was admitted to the 
Michigan bar in October, and is in 
the law office of William P. Belden, 
Peninsula Bank Bldg., Islepeming, 
Mich. — H. C. Reid is with White 
& Case, lawyers, 14 Wall St., New 
York. — D. Rubin is in the law office 
of H. F. Payer, 1013 Williamson 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. —R. Stiles is 
working with the law firm of Rounds, 
Hatch, Dillingham & Debevoise, 62 
Cedar St., New York.—C. M. 
Storey is working in the Department 
of Justice, Washington. His home 
address is 1901 M St., Washington, 
D.C.— F. M. Totton is with the 
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Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 22 Wil- 
liam St., New York. —S. B. Warner 
is with McCutchen, Olney & Willard, 
lawyers, Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. — E. H. Warren 
is teaching at Middlesex School, Con- 
cord. — L. O. Wavle is in the law 
office of J. T. Macey, 710-11 E & C 
Building, Denver, Col. —R. W. 
Williams is with Ritchie, Janney & 
Griswold, 629 Title Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.— A. C. Yarnall is at present 
with Reilly, Brock & Co., bankers, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. —H. W. Farnsworth was killed 
Sept. 28 at the battle of Champagne, 
where he was fighting as a member of 
the Foreign Legion. The following 
letter, written by a companion in 
arms, bears testimony to his courage, 
to his coolness, and to his unselfish- 
ness, during the last days of his life. 
The author is a Polynesian Prince, 
who was a student at Oxford when 
war was declared. A copy of the letter 
has come to the Class through the 
kindness of Mrs. William Farns- 
worth, of Boston, our classmate’s 
mother: 
Hospital Complimentaire, 
17 Pre Aux Clercs 
Lyon (Brettaux), France, 
Oct. 2, 1916. 

Dear Mrs. Farnsworth: 

At the request of your son, I am to 
say with real pain that he was severely 
wounded on the afternoon of the 28th 
of September last, on the 4th day of 
the battle of Champagne, a little in 
front of the German wire entangle- 
ments of the second line before the 
Fortin de Navarin. A large number 
of machine guns were on the right 
flank, and in front, where they were 
concentrating their fire on the leading 
files of the attacking party, and no 
stretcher-bearer could possibly reach 
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the spot where he was lying. Toward 
dusk the column was still being held 
up. I left for the rear about this time, 
but all I could do, I regret to say, was 
to ask medical people to go up if pos- 
sible. As one who has seen a great deal 
of him here, I would venture to men- 
tion how much his coolness under 
fire has on occasions helped to steady 
the section, and how his indifference to 
danger prompted him at all times to 
volunteer for the most dangerous 
posts. Under a withering rifle and 
machine-gun fire, he denied my 
first word and dug a hole for me, to 
which act I probably owe my life. Up 
to the present, no fresh information 
of him has come my way, but I shall 
always be glad to furnish any previous 
news. May I express my profound 
and sincere sympathies. 
Yours very truly, 
J. L. V. Sursuna. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
99 Bay State Road, Boston. 

The Boston members of the Class 
had another dinner before the Yale 
hockey game, renewing the pleasant 
custom originated last year. The 
Secretary will tell you more about it 
in his next report. — The following 
items were taken from the replies to a 
circular letter sent out by the Sec- 
retary: Reginald Horne is teaching at 
Dummer Academy. — Leslie Clyde 
is working for the General Electric 
Co. at Lynn. — R. H. Allen is a part- 
ner in the Viking Manufacturing Co., 
Fulton, N.Y., making spark plugs. 
His address is as above. — Paul 
Avery is working with Avery & Saul, 
at 207 Congress St., Boston, engaged 
in the metal trades. — C. C. Adsit, 
Jr., is now working for the C., B. & 
O. R.R., Chicage. His address is 547 
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West Jackson Boulevard, Room 1100. 
— H. St. John is studying botany in 
Cambridge. His address is Wads- 
worth House. — R. G. Dort is teach- 
ing at Groton School; and on Sundays 
is doing mission preaching. — L. C. 
Robinson is teaching English in the 
Colfax High School, and hopes to get 
back to Harvard for further study. 
His present address is North 103 
Lake St., Colfax, Wash.—F. H. 
Storms is opening a branch office of 
the Babson Statistical Organization 
in Pittsburg. His present address is 
care of the Organization, Wellesley. — 
J. S. Tomajon is living at 23 Hamlet 
St., Somerville, and is tutoring in 
Boston. He hopes to return to the 
Harvard Law School next year. — 
W. A. Slater, Jr., is driving an ambu- 
lance in France. His address is 1731 
I St., Washington, D.C.—K. G. 
Reed is in the dye business with K. N. 
Gilmore & Co. — J. L. Stifel is still 
working at the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School. — H. R. Hilliard is work- 
ing in the bond department at the 
Mellon Nat. Bank, Pittsburg. He has 
just returned from a trip to Honolulu 
and through the West. — W. A. Per- 
rins, Jr., is employed in the Crofoot 
Gear Works, Cambridgeport, as assis- 
tant to the general manager and as an 
efficiency expert. Address, care of the 
company, 31 Ames St., Cambridge. — 
E. A. Duncker is in business in New 
York. His home address is 188 Hen- 
drix St., Brooklyn, N.Y.— A. G. 
Webster, Jr., has returned to College 
to get his A.B. His Cambridge ad- 
dress is Fairfax 43. — E. P. Coleman, 
Jr., is engaged in planting and cattle- 
raising. He has added 6000 acres to 
his ranch. — H. G. Francke is work- 
ing for the Barrett Mfg. Co. He is in 
the sales department at the Boston 
office. — K. C. Parker is in the em- 


ployment of the Ludlow Mfg. Asso- 
ciates, 111 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
R. N. Nye is still in the Medical 
School. His address is 15 Nether- 
lands Rd., Brookline. — A. P. Win- 
sor is in the Medical School, and lives 
at 15 Netherlands Rd., Brookline. — 
G. W. F. Hoehn is working as assist- 
ant bookkeeper in the Schumacher 
Gold Mines, Ltd., Schumacher, Ont. 
— F. W. Hunter is in the bond busi- 
ness with Morris, Imbrie & Co., 4611 
Kenmore Ave., Chicago. — J. R. O. 
Perkins, A. G. Carey, and H. D. Hale 
are in the same corps of the American 
Ambulance at the war front. Carey 
and Hale have been given the Croix 
de Guerre. — H. T. Simon has formed 
the Newtex Mfg. Co. in Brooklyn for 
making products out of wood pulp. — 
L. H. Niles is an architect in Amster- 
dam, N.Y., living at 384 Division St. 
— J. D. Winslow is in the print works 
in a cotton mill in Lawrence. — W. G. 
Simon is studying in the Graduate 
School. His address is Conant 29, 
Cambridge. — J. A. Howe is in the 
cotton business. His address is the 
same as formerly. — S. L. M. Barlow 
is studying at the Institute of Musical 
Art of New York and is teaching at 
the Music School Settlement. —— 
Roger Griswold’s present address is 
Lycée Pasteur, Boulevard Inker- 
mann, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. He 
is in the American Ambulance corps. 
— E. Dodd is working in the Harvard 
Architectural School. His address is 
18 Concord Ave., Cambridge. — L. O. 
Wright was a Spanish interpreter at 
the Pan-American Scientific Congress 
in Washington. — W. H. Distler is 
teaching mathematics and science in 
the Arnold High School, Arnold, Pa. 
— J. Wentworth is an embryo archi- 
tect in Chicago. — A. H. Clifford is 
tutoring this winter in Dublin, N.H. 
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— H. W. Zehner is in the Harvard Law 
School. — R. S. Grinnell is working 
off courses in Columbia in order to 
get into the Medical School. — C. B. 
Swift is working for Swift & Co., in 
the cattle-buying department. His 
address is care of the University Club, 
Chicago, Ill. —G. B. Conant is 
studying chemistry in the Graduate 
School, third year. —G. M. Car- 
nochan is working with Interstate 
Electric Co., N.Y. His address is 138 
East 39th St., New York. —J. L. 
Moore is now in his second year at 
the Law School. His address is 36 
Hampden Hall, Cambridge. — P. D. 
Childs is working in the Harvard 
Architectural School. His address is 
Western Club, Cambridge. — H. E. 
Devereaux is in the bond business 
with W. A. Reed & Co., 234 So. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. — J. P. Gifford 
is now a bookkeeper in Arizona; ad- 
dress, Cochise, Ariz. — R. H. Ander- 
son is in the Harvard Law School. — 
E. R. Davis is doing graduate work 
in education and history at Harvard. 
— E. K. Hale is working with Blake 
Bros., 111 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
E. Streeter is working for the Buffalo 
Builders’ Supply Co., Buffalo. — G. 
F. Plimpton is in Plimpton, Cowan 
& Co., wholesale grocers, Buffalo. — 
T. D. Bool is working with Niles & 
Niles, accounting firm, Boston. His 
address is 21 Sacramento St., Cam- 
bridge. — A. Thalheimer is studying 
at Johns Hopkins. — L. C. Stowell 
is working with the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. as an assistant city salesman. 
His home address is 2 Holyoke St., 
Cambridge. — E. A. Shaw is in the 
Cotton business with E. A. Shaw & 
Co., 18 Post-Office Sq., Boston. — 
N. Curtis, Jr., is studying the drug 
business in the various departments 
of the United Drug Co. —E. K. Carver 
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is studying chemistry at Harvard. 
His field of research is surface ten- 
sion. — C. H. Bradley, Jr., is in the 
advertising business with the Tomer 
Advertising Agency, 294 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. — R. D. Walker is 
with Walker & Pratt, stove mfrs., 31 
Union St., Boston. — Earl B. Put- 
nam, Jr., is in the bond business in 
Philadelphia. His address is 132 
South 15th St. —C. L. Sweeting is 
the principal of Public School No. 5, 
Albion Place, Patterson, N.J. — D. 
R. Hanson is working with the Com- 
mercial-Financial Printing Co., 84 
State St., Boston. His home address 
is 25 East St., Melrose. —H. E. 
Pierce is in the bond business with 
Pearson & Erhart of Boston. — B. S. 
Welles’s address is the American 
Embassy, Tokyo, Japan. —H. B. 
Bryant is at the Harvard Law School, 
third year. — E. D. Holmes, Jr., is 
studying chemistry at Technology 
and Harvard. —L. D. Howard is 
with E. C. Hall Co., grocers, Brock- 
ton. His address is Room 306 
Y.M.C.A., 320 Main St., Brockton. — 
G. H. Fiske is in the cotton business 
with H. W. Mason & Co., 31 Kilby 
St., Boston. — R. W. Stevenson, Jr., 
is with Colgate, Parker & Co., bond 
house, 2 Wall St., New York. Please 
address him there. — L. G. Del Cas- 
tillo is playing the organ in the new 
Fenway Theatre, Boston. His ad- 
dress is 324 Franklin St., Cambridge. 
— D. T. Thomson is taking the course 
system in the Saco Lowell Textile 
Machine Co., Lowell. His address is 
$83 East Merrimac St., Lowell. — 
H. P. Metcalf is engaged in the manu- 
facturing of cotton and woolen goods 
with the Wanskuck Co., Providence. 
— C. M. Rogers is working with the 
Metropolitan Magazine, New York. 
His address is care of Harvard Club, 
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27 West 44th St., New York. — J. K. 
Hodges has left the moving-picture 
business and is now with Hodges & 
Co., brokers, 14 Wall St., N.Y. — 
A. H. Sanborn, having studied agri- 
culture, is now looking for a farm on 
which he can raise fruit and cattle. — 
J. R. Abbott is studying architecture 
in the Graduate School. His Cam- 
bridge address is 44 Brattle St. — 
L. Curtis, Jr., is working with Brown 
Bros., 59 Wall St., New York. — R. 
P. Osborn is learning the shoe busi- 
ness in the factory of French, Shriner 
& Urner, 23 Melcher St., Boston. — 
R. B. Dodge is with Pearson, Erhard 
& Co., investment bankers, 68 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — C. W. Bullard is 
in his second year at the Medical 
School. — H. A. Lawton is living in 
Haverhill where he is learning the 
shoe business. His address there is 
43 Pleasant St. — W. Faulkner is 
still working with Brown & Adams, 
wool commission merchants, of Bos- 
ton. — T. E. Benner is working for an 
A.M. at Harvard and for the Boston 
Advertiser as a telegraph operator. 
His address is 45 Holyoke House, 
Cambridge. — N. H. Brodsky is 
studying law in Newark, N.J. — C. B. 
Blanchard is in the publishing busi- 
ness with Porter E. Sargent at 50 
Congress St., Boston. — O. Williams, 
Jr., is with the Cunard S.S. Co., 126 
State St., Boston. — T. G. Ross is 
teaching the sciences and German, 
this winter, at the Holderness School 
for Boys, Plymouth, N.H.—L. K. 
Urquhart is spending the winter at 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, 
China. — J. H. Hodges is now an 
assistant in chemistry at Harvard. — 
R. H. Holbrook is working with Cool- 
idge, Brooks & Rogers, consulting 
foresters, at 89 State St., Boston. — 
J. H. Fales is interested in chemical 


manufacturing. — F. J. Callanan is in 
his second year at the Medical School. 
—F. L. Converse is still working with 
Converse & Co., leather merchants, 
27 South St., Boston. — F. S. Kings- 
bury is studying landscape architec- 
ture in Cambridge. — C. W. Curtis, 
Jr., is working in the shoe business 
with Rice & Hutchins in Marlborough. 
— A. K. Henry is with Winslow & 
Co., wool commission merchants, 248 
Summer St., Boston. — C. W. Plum- 
mer is with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co., 79 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. His home address is The Hermi- 
tage, Willow St., Boston. — A. Walter 
is now running a dairy farm in Caze- 
novia, N.Y. — P. J. Wharshawsky is 
an attorney at law in Newark, NJ. 
His address is the Essex Building. — 
S. Z. Kaplan is in his third year at the 
Harvard Law School. — E. A. Robert 
is with the General Electric Co., 
Lynn. — A. W. Bell is in the fruit 
commission business in the Boston 
office of Messrs. J. & H. Goodwin, 
Ltd., of Manchester, Eng. —M. N. 
Maloof is building up a business in 
Oriental rugs and laces at 248 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. — V. Freedly is 
studying at the Penn. Law School. 
His address is 1830 S. Rittenhouse 
Sq., Philadelphia. —G. N. Richard 
is working with Richard & Co., bank- 
ers, 33 Broadway, New York. — A. A. 
Shapiro is a graduate student at 
Harvard and an instructor in the 
Romance Language Department. — 
A. T. Bunten is working with the 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. of Bos- 
ton. — J. S. Morgan is working with 
J. P. Morgan & Co., 23 Wall St., New 
York. — R. W. Searle is learning the 
wool business in Norwood with Wins- 
low Bros. & Smith. His address is 37 
Press Ave., Norwood. — R. H. Mag- 
wood is working for the Dennison 
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Mfg. Co. of Boston in their branch 
office at 416 Ist Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. — I. Pichel is engaged 
in theatrical production in Minnesota. 
His address is The University Club, 
St. Paul. — W. M. Bach is engaged 
in the clothing business in Fremont, 
Ohio. — W. D. Owens is an attorney 
at law in Haverhill. His address there 
is the Haverhill Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Washington Sq. — C. S. Weeks has 
taken a house at 97 Valentine St., 
West Newton. — E. S. Herter now 
lives at 146 East 49th St., New York. 
— F. H. Canaday is still in the adver- 
tising business in Chicago. His ad- 
dress is 438 Belden Ave., Chicago. — 
K. W. Snyder is managing his father’s 
estate. His address is 4550 Walnut 
St., Kansas City, Mo.— The second 
prize for an essay on “ The Wisdom of 
Preparedness,” offered by the Na- 
tional Security League, was won by 
P. B. Potter. — H. R. Amory went 
on an expedition in a small schooner 
to Madeira, Morocco, and Teneriffe 
in search for zoélogical specimens for 
Harvard. He met with great success. 
He has organized the Western Is- 
lands Trading Co., for the purpose 
of selling American goods in the 
Azores, Madeira, and Canary Islands. 
His address is care of H. dos Passos- 
Freitas, Funchal, Madeira. — W. L. 
Allen, Jr., in conjunction with Wil- 
liam Codman, ’12, has bought and 
is running a farm in Savannah, Ga. 
His address is Box 257, Savannah. — 
E. S. Sullivan is still at the Harvard 
Medical School. — C. G. Squibb is 
working in the Hawthorne Mill of 
the American Felt Co. at Hyde Park. 
— J. B. Clark is farming in North 
Chanler, Jr., is 
supervising the erection of buildings 
He is with his old 


Carolina. — L. S. 


on Long Island. 
firm. — W. A. Cleary is in the social 
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service of the State of Massachusetts. 
He has been traveling through the 
State investigating liquor and allied 
problems. — R. St.B. Boyd is agent 
of the Mason Regulator of Milton. — 
W. H. Coolidge is working with the 
American Zine, Lead, and Smelting 
Co. of Boston. — C. B. Bryant repre- 
sents in Boston the American Flooring 
Co. of New York. — M. Belmont is 
working with August Belmont, bank- 
er, of New York. — J. D. Brown is in 
the Harvard Law School. — V. C. 
Brink is working at the Varsity Club 
and is in the Law School. — L. H. 
Mills is opening a lumber broker’s 
office in Portland, Or., under the 
name of Mills & Candlish. — A. S. 
Harris is studying railroading in the 
Business School at Harvard. — H. R. 
Hitchcock is working for the Fire- 
stone Tire Co. in Akron, O. — R. H. 
Kettell is working in the School of 
Architecture, Cambridge. His ad- 
dress is 44 Brattle St. — F. B. Har- 
vey is working in the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and attending night school. He 





gave in the Lexington Town Library 
an exhibition of photographs of New 
England Colonial architecture. — K. 
Reynolds and Q. Reynolds are in the 
advertising business together in New 
York. The former lives at 174 In- 
wood Ave., Upper Montclair, N.J., 
and the latter on Wildwood Ave., of 
the same town. — W. B. Clark is 
teaching Latin, Greek and English in 
the Lake Placid School this winter at 
Cocoanut Grove, Fla. — L. Strahl- 
man is in his third year at the Medical 
School. His address is 16 Westland 
Ave., Boston. — A. H. Doyle is back 
in College to get his degree which he 
at the Mid-Years. He is 
managing his father’s business at 185 
Franklin St., Boston. — A. A. Hut- 
chinson, Jr., is working in the School 


receives 
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of Political Sciences at Columbia. — 
S. P. Clark has been working in Port- 
land, Or., for the Portland Ry., Light 
and Power Co. During the Christmas 
holidays he was ill with appendicitis 
in Philadelphia. He hopes to return to 


work soon. — E. C. Pitman is study- 
ing chemical engineering at Tech- 
nology. — H. C. Greene is treasurer 


of the Sterling Toys Corporation of 
New York. His address is 8 East 
45th St., New York. —S. D. Ripley 
is in the real-estate business with 
Cocks & Willetts, 49 Wall St., New 
York. He is also interested in the 
manufacture of orange fizzade. His 
address is the Union Club, Fifth Ave., 
New York. E. D. T. Pousland is 
working with the Portland Cattle 
Loan Co. of Portland, Or. —S. C. 
Noland is an editorial writer for the 
Indianapolis News, and contributes 
short stories to magazines. His ad- 
dress is 923 West 32d St., Indiana- 


polis, Ind. — W. J. Brown is teaching 
Spanish in Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. — H. G. Morse is work- 


ing on a lemon ranch in Lemon 
Grove, San Diego Co., Cal. He was a 
charter member of the Harvard Club 
of San Diego County. — W. H. Chat- 
field is in the paper business with 
Chatfield & Woods in Pittsburg. His 
address is 900 South Negley Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. — W. M. Breed is selling 
lumber in southern New England. 
His address is Box 763, Springfield. — 
R. L. Whitman is in the dry-goods 
business with Burton Bros. & Co., 267 
Fifth Ave., New York.— W. C. 
Schumb is doing research work in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
— W. E. Quinby is working with the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. His ad- 
dress is Merion Station, Pa. — F. M. 
H. Dazey is writing for “the movies.” 
Ilis address is the Harvard Club, New 
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York. — G. C. Buell is in business in 
Rochester, N.Y. — W. P. Willetts is 
making shells with the E. W. Bliss Co. 
of Brooklyn. His address is Shore 
Road and 82d St., Brooklyn, N.Y. — 
A. W. Poole is manager of the Poole 
Piano Co., Cambridge. — W. Smith 
is working with F. S. Moseley & Co., 
50 Congress St., Boston. His address 
is 48 Beacon St., Boston. — E. H. 
Woods is in the insurance business 
with Hinckley & Woods, 32 Kilby 
St., Boston. — J. L. Cahill is work- 
ing with the Choralcelo Co., 100 
Boylston St., Boston. — M. White- 
house is working in the Scientific De- 
partment of Columbia University. 
His address is 131 East 71st St., New 
York. — W.G. Brackett, Jr., who has 
been in the St. Louis office of the 
3emis Bros. Bag Co., has been sent 
by the company to India and is now 
with the Angus Jute Co., Ltd., in 
Calcutta. — H. M. J. Halligan is 
teaching in the High School, East 
Boston, Mass. — E. D. Curtis was 
the first American to enter Belgium 
after the outbreak of the war; he has 
done much good service there. — 
W. B. Corbett is teaching English in 
the High School of Commerce, Bos- 
ton.— R. Morris is working with the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, O. His address in Cleveland is 
3126 Prospect St. 


1915. 
M. J. Locan, Sec., 
23 Ridgely Hall, Cambridge. 
Mayer F. Gates’s address is 2301 
Broadway, Little Rock, Ark. — John 
Farwell Fuller’s address is 1144 Maine 
St., Clinton.—C. W. Jones is Professor 
of Latin and German at the Arkansas 
Conference College. His address is 
Box 476, Siloam Springs, Ark. — 
Richard Sanger is with the Standard 
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Cil Co., Hongkong, China. — N. L. 
Tibbetts is studying at the Union 
Theological Seminary, Broadway and 
West 112th St., New York. —C. E. 
Brickley, after a successful season as 
coach of the Johns Hopkins football 
team, has entered the employ of 
O’Brien, Russell Ins. Co., 108 Water 
St., Boston. — H. W. D. Rudd has 
started as a real-estate and insurance 
broker, with offices at 201 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — B. P. Whitney is with 
the Cocheco Department of the Paci- 
fic Mills. His present address is 284 
Washington St., Dover, N.H. — 
Clifford Wood is with the Russell Co., 
general managers, 50 State St., Bos- 
ton. His home address is 73 Wendell 
St., Cambridge. — James A. Elliott 
is with the Cooley & Marvin Co., 
public accountants and production 
engineers, Tremont Bldg., Boston. — 
Thayer Francis is with the Saco- 
Lowell Machine Shops, Lowell. His 
present address in Lowell is 59 Kirk 
St. —J. H. Hustis, Jr., is with the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway at 
Omaha, Neb. His present address in 
Omaha is the Flatiron Hotel. —H. C. 
Little is with the Saco-Lowell Machine 
Shops. His present address is 56 Kirk 
St., Lowell, but his permanent ad- 
dress remains Carlisle. — C. H. Mc- 
Clure is instructor in English in the 
Frankfort (Ind.) High School. — B. 
Z. Nelson is in the office of Charles E. 
Loud, ’87, real estate, etce., 75 State 
St., Boston. His home address is 329 
Savin Hill Ave., Dorchester. — T. L. 
O’Connor, who was last year in the 
mail-order department of Franklin 
Simon & Co., New York, is now in 
charge of the mail-order department 
of the F. P. O'Connor Co., outfitters 
for women, 157 Tremont St., Boston. 
His new home address is 90 St. Mary's 
St., Boston. — A. S. Thayer is with 
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the Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
136 Federal St., Boston. —J. L. 
Barowsky is in the paper business 
with his two brothers, under the 
name of the B. & B. Paper Supply 
Co., at Holyoke. — F. H. Evans 
is assistant general manager of the 
Story & Clark Piano Co., 317 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, and has charge 
of the mail-order department. He has 
been appointed national treasurer of 
the economics honor fraternity “ Ar- 
tus. 
Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago. — 
H. S. Keelan is a chemist with the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. His address is 
521 Michigan Ave., Buffalo N.Y. — 
F. J. Little is with the Rand Systems 
Corporation of North Tonawanda, 
N.Y., and is at present in Philadel- 


” 


Evans’s home address is 5498 


phia. His address there is 5017 Chest- 
nut St. — T. W. Swett is teaching in 
the Lawrence Smith School for Boys, 
111 East 60th St., New York. — E. 
P. Allis is with the Mechanical Appli- 
ance Co., manufacturers of electric 
motors and generators, Milwaukee, 
Wis. — E. J. B. Gorman is general 
manager of the Dayton Aero Motors 
Co., Dayton, O. — W. M. Marston, 
who is in the Harvard Law School, is 
living at 12 Remington St., Cam- 
bridge. — Walter T. Urquhart died 
Nov. 10, 1914, at Boulder, Col. He 
was unfortunately forced to leave 
Harvard on account of ill health and 
was ordered to Colorado. As he was 
improving in health and strength, he 
entered the University of Colorado. 
Here he certainly made his mark, but 
after a bad case of ruptured appendix 
he never regained his strength and 
gradually failed. Urquhart was in his 
Junior year at Colorado University 
and had risen to be editor-in-chief of 
the Coloradoan, the college annual. 
He was one of the most popular boys 
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in the College. — Raymond Sylvester 
of Bradford, who was employed as 


chem 
Cos 


ist by the New England Mfg. 
of North Woburn, died Nov. 


29, 1915, from the effects of poisonous 
gases. 


A.M. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Holders of Honorary Degrees. 

1896. Booker T. Washington, 
President of Tuskegee Institute, 
the negro school which he founded 
and which has done very splendid 
work in promoting the technical 
education of the negro race, died 
of hardening of the arteries at 
Tuskegee, Ala., on Nov. 14, at the 


age of 58. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1912. 


1871. 


1900- 
01. 


1903. 


Ph.D. Carter G. Woodson is edi- 
tor of a new quarterly, The Jour- 
nal of Negro History (Lancaster, 
Pa., and Washington, D.C.). The 
first issue is dated Jan., 1916. 


Law School. 


J. H. Ladd was given a compli- 
mentary dinner and a gold medal 
by the South Middlesex Bar Asso- 
ciation in Framingham on Nov. 
18, in recognition of his 35 years 
of service as clerk of the First 
District Court. 

R. M. Smith has been appointed 
one of the general attorneys of the 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R. 

R. M. Swan has been appointed 
Dean of the Yale Law School. He 
graduated from Yale in 1900. His 
career in the Harvard Law School 
was distinguished, as he was a 
marshal of his Class and editor of 
the Law Review. After graduation 
he was associated with Prof. Beal 
in the organization of the Law 


Non-Academic. 


1904. 


1905. 


1908. 


1911. 


1914. 


1915. 


1862. 
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School of the University of Chi- 
cago and since then has been en- 
gaged in private practice. 

C. H. Olson has been appointed a 
commissioner on uniform legisla- 
tion for the Territory of Hawaii. 
J. B. Ely has been appointed Dis- 
trict Attorney of the Western 
Massachusetts District. He is a 
graduate of Williams College, and 
since concluding his course in the 
Law School has been practising 
law in Westfield. —D. P. Mc- 
Pherson has been elected a com- 
mon pleas judge for the Adams- 
Fulton district, Pa. 

W. A. Powers has been elected 
captain of the newly organized 
company of marines of the 
Massachusetts Militia. 

J. J.O’Connor lias been appointed 
Assistant Deputy District Attor- 
ney for New York County. On 
graduation O'Connor took up the 
practice of law in New York, but 
was much interested in politics 
and is known as one of the ablest 
of the Tammany speakers. 

C. P. Sisson has been appointed 
Third Assistant City Solicitor of 
Providence, R.I. — A. M. Cristy 
and W. T. Carden have been ap- 
pointed first and second deputies 
respectively in the office of the 
county attorney of the city and 
county of Honolulu, T.H.— C. 
P. Franchot has formed a partner- 
ship with L. F. Gilbert for the 
practice of law in Buffalo, N.Y. 
J. R. McKay made the highest 
grade of any of the candidates 
who took the Ohio state bar ex- 
aminations in December. 


Medical School. 
William K. Fletcher died in Som- 
erville on Jan. 14, at the age of 88, 
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During the Civil War he was an 
assistant surgeon in the Union 
army. After leaving the Medical 
School he practised his profession 
for 50 years in Cambridge and 
Somerville. 

1867. John C. Webster died on Nov. 15, 
1915. He went to Chicago imme- 
diately after graduation from the 
Medical School and practised in 
that city for 41 years. He was a 
member of the George H. Thomas 
Post, G.A.R., and of the Thera- 
peutic Club. 

1893- W. H. Coon, who has been for 

95. several years health officer for the 
northeastern district of Massa- 
chusetts, has assumed charge of 
the new department of industrial 
hygiene of the Fisk Rubber Co. in 
Chicopee Falls. He will have sup- 
ervision of all remedial and pro- 
phylactic work, and all sanitation. 
Such work, voluntarily assumed 
by a corporation, is along the best 
lines of social reform. 

1°94. S. E. Webber died at Calais, Me., 
on Jan. 12, after a long illness. He 
was for many years principal of 
the Calais High School and for 
several years thereafter was Super- 
intendent of Schools and a mem- 
ber of the School Board. 


Divinity Scheol. 

(1905.) A. H. Robinson, a graduate of the 
University of Maine, who later 
spent three years in the Harvard 
Divinity School, has resigned the 
pastorate of the Second Unitarian 
Church, Newton Centre, to be- 
come pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Unitarian Church of 
Cincinnati, O. 

(1915.) G. B. Hatfield of Lawrence, a 

graduate of Oberlin College and of 

the Harvard Divinity School, has 
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been elected President of King- 
fisher College, Kingfisher, Ok. 


Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

1914. J. B. Coffey is with the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Co., Boston. — Donald English, 
U. of Cal., ’09, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Accounting in Cornell. — 
M. B. Folsom, U. of Georgia, ’12, 
is with the Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N.Y.— H. D. Hite, 
Randolph-Macon, °10, is in the 
statistical department of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., New York City. 

A. L. Barbour, Yale, °13, is in 
the Efficiency Department, Gray 
and Davis, Cambridge. — C. E. 
Coyne has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Holyoke Chamber of 
Commerce. — I. C. Pratt, Knox, 
’13, is in the Statistical Depart- 
ment, Wyllis, Overland Co., 


Toledo, O. 


1915. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


In the University of California Chron- 
icle for October A. W. Ryder, ’92, pub- 
lished two poems of rather unusual liter- 
ary merit. That on Torquemada gives 
an entirely different, but perhaps truer, 
picture of the man than is usually set 
forth in Protestant histories. It is hard 
for the average person to believe that the 
man whose ideas are profoundly differ- 
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ent from his own may still be quite 
sincere. 

The Harvard Theological Review is one 
of the best magazines of its kind in exist- 
ence. It is non-partisan — no more a 
Unitarian journal than Harvard is a 
Unitarian college. It compels the atten- 
tion of any man who is interested in the 
broad questions of religion and ethics. 
Such an article as “Fra Salimbene and 
the Franciscan Ideal,”’ by Prof. Ephraim 
Emerson, ’71, has absorbing historical 
interest, and “The Position and Pros- 
pects of the Roman Catholic Church,” 
by Alfred Fawkes, an Englishman and 
the well-known author of Studies in 
Modernism, is of vital present-day value. 
So also is the stirring paper on “ Ethics 
in Modern Business,” by John F. Moors, 
LL.D. ’15, the tone of which is set in the 
opening sentence, “Though the object 
of business is money-making, its essence 
is service.” 

The Harvard Engineering Journal has 
been consolidated with the Technology 
Monthly, and will be published from the 
Publication Office, Technology Union 
Bldg., Boston. This is a very natural 
and proper affiliation resulting from the 
merger of the Graduate School of Science 
with Technology. 

In the issue of Science for Oct. 22, 
there is an interesting summary of the 
doctorates conferred by various Ameri- 
can universities in 1915. In all 556 can- 
didates were created doctors, 247 in 
philosophy, and 309 in science. This is 
double the average number conferred 
during the years between 1898 and 1908. 
During this period Harvard, Chicago, 
Columbia, Yale, and Johns Hopkins 
each conferred an average of over 30 
degrees annually. In recent years Co- 
lumbia has given more than Chicago, 
and Harvard has fallen behind both. 
The most notable advance in numbers 
has been in the state universities. An 
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interesting fact is that by far the larger 
proportion of scientific degrees has 
always been in Chemistry. 

In a paper on the ‘‘Teaching of the 
History of Science,” in the issue of Sci- 
ence for Nov. 26, 1915, Dr. F. E. Brasch, 
of Stanford, says: ‘An interesting fact 
is that most of our pioneering in intel- 
lectual activities inevitably has its origin 
in the older New England institutions. 
To Harvard University belongs the 
credit of first establishing a definite and 
systematic course in the history of a 
special field in science.” (This was a 
course entitled ‘Chemical Philosophy, 
given in 1891 by Prof. T. W. Richards.) 
“That the authorities of Harvard have 
fully recognized the value and purpose 
of this new advancement in science 
teaching is revealed not alone by the 
establishment of the history of science as 
an independent group in their curricu- 
lum, but in doing something of a mis- 
sionary character as well.” (This refers, 
of course, to the fact that Prof. L. J. 
Henderson, exchange professor to the 
Western colleges last year, lectured on 
the history of science.) 

In his book, Fifty Years of American 
Idealism, Mr. Gustav Pollak has some- 
what extended his article on ‘The Na- 
tion and its Contributors,’ and has 
added representative comments on con- 
temporary events as published in the 
Nation from 1865 to 1915. As a third 
section, making up about half of the 
book, he has reprinted a large number of 
the best essays which have appeared in 
the Nation from time to time. The writ- 
ers of these papers are, many of them, 
Harvard men, among those represented 
being Francis Parkman, 1807, Simon 
Newcomb, S.B. ’58, W. P. Garrison, ’61, 
William James, M.D.’69, S. P. Sherman, 
A.M. ’06, Paul Shorey, ’78, and P. E. 
More, A.M. ’93. 

In Battleground Adventures in the Civil 
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War, by Clifton Johnson (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1915) are collected 
stories of the Civil War told by non- 
combatant eyewitnesses. The author 
made a trip over the battlefields and 
located survivors who could tell him of 
their experiences during the battles. The 
material was gathered among people of 
all conditions — “the farmer’s daughter, 
the slave blacksmith, the school teacher, 
the miner’s son’ — and are recorded as 
frankly as they were related, in the 
language of ‘education or rude illiter- 
acy,” and with none of the horrors 
omitted. The stories are interesting as 
stories, but have slight educational or 
historical value, and to either the boy or 
the older student of the Civil War can be 
of but secondary importance. 

In Browning Studies V. C. Harrington, 
g 1896-97, has compiled considerable 
elementary information about Browning 
and his poetry. By references to “our 
last lecture” and “this semester” the 
author attempts to reproduce the meth- 
od and atmosphere of the college class- 
room. But this informality becomes 
banal, because Mr. Harrington has 
neither anything new to say nor fresh 
statement of the well-known, obvious 
facts. We also find his fervent, exclama- 
tory comments, with all their sincere 
enthusiasm, rather naive. We must, 
however, credit the author with one dis- 
tinct contribution: he has found that 
Browning’s life is divided into sixty-two 
events. 

The Modern Study of Literature (Chi- 
cago University Press, 1915) comes 
from Professor Moulton as the culmina- 
tion of over forty years of lecturing and 
writing about literature. In one volume 
he has put together all the conclusions 
and much of the actual substance of his 
previous works. The result is one of the 
most pretentious books ever published 
in America. Here, in fact, is a guide to 
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all types of literature; here are ex- 
pounded all methods of approaching the 
subject; here is a philosophy of litera- 
ture. Here also is an amazing variety of 
charts and diagrams by which we may 
“see literature”’ in about forty minutes. 
We must recognize certain inevitable 
human weaknesses and idiosyncrasies in 
Professor Moulton, such as his tendency 
toward loose, unguarded statement and 
toward a straining after paradox and 
striking generalizations, and his cham- 
pioning of the lost cause of inductive 
criticism. But these are motes in the 
sunbeam. Students of literature and 
general readers will acknowledge an 
increasing debt to Professor Moulton for 
the vast learning and enthusiasm which 
he puts at their service in such a stimu- 
lating way. 

In the January number of the Yale 
Review, Brooks Adams, "70, defines, with 
characteristic incisiveness, his idea of 
“The American Democratic Ideal.” Mr. 
Adams comes to the conclusion, boldly 
stated, that “our democratic ideal is 
only a phrase to express our renunciation 
as a nation of all standards of duty, and 
the substitution therefor of a reference 
to private judgment,” — that the result of 
our present course will be “to resolve our 
people froma firmly cohesive mass, unified 
by a common standard of duty and self- 
sacrifice, into a swarm of atoms selfishly 
fighting each other for money.” If this 
be true, as he believes, he fears that “ the 
hour cannot be far distant when some 
superior, because more cohesive and in- 
telligent organism, such as nature has 
decreed shall always lie in wait for its 
victim, shall spring upon us and rend us 
as the strong have always rent those 
wretched because feeble creatures who 
are cursed with an aborted develop- 
ment.”’ All this Mr. Adams foresees as a 
result of our growing individual selfish- 
ness. The man whose impulse is unhesi- 
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tatingly to condemn him for exaggerat- 
ing the danger would be wise to read the 
whole article, and then, before pronounc- 
ing sentence, to stop for a moment to 
analyze his own attitude toward our 
national problems. There is truth in the 
statement qui s’excuse s’accuse. 


SHORT REVIEWS 
English Field Systems, by Howard Levi 
Gray, Ph.D., 07. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1915. 

A study of the manner in which the 
arable lands of English townships have 
been distributed and subdivided might 
at first sight appear devoid of any great 
interest or importance. To one who has 
worked on early British history, how- 
ever, it is obvious that of the few surviv- 
ing documents none is more precious 
than the face of the land itself. It is a 
palimpsest of which little has been de- 
ciphered — here a line and there a line. 
Yet if it could be made plain it would 
solve many disputed problems. Did the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders entirely obliterate 
the Celtic civilization which preceded 
them? How much that was Roman had 
remained until their coming, and did any 
traces of Imperial organization linger 
after their conquest? Were the invaders 
themselves free fighting men who man- 
aged their common affairs democratic- 
ally and elected their own leaders, or 
were they serfs who obeyed hereditary 
masters? To such questions as these 
answers are written in hedges and 
ditches, in balks and runrigs — if only 
we can read them right. 

This is the task Dr. Gray has under- 
taken. Unlike certain of his famous 
predecessors, he has not started with a 
deep and unalterable conviction of just 
what he was going to find. He has set 
out to sift old evidence and new fairly, 
thoroughly, conscientiously, cautiously. 
It is slow work, and the temptation is 
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strong to hurdle an inconvenient fact, or 
skirt round it, in order to arrive at an 
alluring conclusion. But Dr. Gray never 
weakens; he evades nothing, conceals 
nothing. His reasoning is sound and 
clear, his tables, maps, and quotations 
are well chosen and carefully explained: 
even one who has no previous knowledge 
of the subject can follow him intelli- 
gently, step by step. Of course he is 
technical, and the uninitiated might well 
be startled by such a statement as this, 
from the Introduction (p. 5): ‘“Seebohm 
with the assistance of three or four ter- 
riers carries the reader back to Anglo- 
Saxon days —”’! Usually, however, he 
is swift to define his terms. 

Much of the available evidence re- 
lates to comparatively recent times, and 
is of interest chiefly to the student of the 
enclosure movement, but there is enough 
material from earlier periods to prove 
that the open-field system, two-field or 
three-field, with various local modifica- 
tions, prevailed from Anglo-Saxon days 
till the era of enclosures throughout a 
broad strip of English territory running 
from Durham to the Channel. West of 
this strip — in the counties along the 
Scottish border, the hill country of the 
northwest, Lancashire, certain Welsh 
border districts, Devonshire and Corn- 
wall — agricultural methods remained 
essentially Celtic, resembling those of 
Scotland and Wales more closely than 
those of the English midlands. To the 
east of the midland strip the author 
finds clear indications of the persistence 
of Roman arrangements, especially in 
Kent. In Norfolk and Suffolk a system 
originally Roman seems to have under- 
gone modification during the Danish oc- 
cupation. Essex, Surrey, and the lower 
Thames basin generally, show conditions 
similar to those in East Anglia or in 
Kent, and have little resemblance to the 


midlands. 
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The net result, then, of Dr. Gray’s re- 
searches is to limit the typical open-field 
system brought by the Saxons from the 
Continent to a far narrower and more 
definite area than has usually been as- 
signed to it, and to show that Celtic 
methods survived to the west of this 
area, and Roman to the east of it. He 
has furnished strong arguments for the 
contention that the displacement of 
population caused by the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest was by no means as great as 
has usually been assumed. He has not 
entered into the discussion on the origin 
of manorial organization, but he has 
shown that throughout the long period 
covered by his survey agricultural prog- 
ress never ceased, either within the 
midland strip or without. All systems, 
Celtic, Roman, and Saxon, were capable 
of improvement and adaptation to vary- 
ing conditions, geographical, social, or 
economic. Thus a careful study of one 
more phase of medieval life proves that 
in this as in so many other aspects, the 
Middle Ages were neither reactionary 
nor static. Experiments were tried, mis- 
takes corrected, Jessons learned. Even 
in the “Dark Ages” darkness may be 
dispelled wherever a scholar has the skill 
and the patience to let in a little light. 


Human Motives, by James Jackson Put- 
nam, M.D., Professor Emeritus. 
Mind and Health Series, edited by 
H. Addington Bruce, A.M. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1915. 

Whatever our attitude may be toward 
certain phases of the newer psychology, 
it is clear that its insistence upon the 
study of the individual, either normal or 
pathological, has led to results of posi- 
tive value. Dr. Putnam provides, in the 
volume before us, a painstaking analysis 
of human motives in the light of this 
recent investigation into the underlying 
forces which determine conduct. He 
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believes it “worth while to emphasize 
the importance of training ourselves to 
see, gleaming through our immediate 
and partial motives, a background of 
stronger tendencies, from which these 
motives derive their main significance.” 
In Dr. Putnam’s opinion it should not be 
forgotten that men are bound by a sense 
of obligation which may be defined as 
“ideal,” essentially religious in its na- 
ture, as well as by the imperfectly recog- 
nized passions, ambitions and cravings 
of daily life. Motives must, therefore, 
be interpreted in the light of our evolu- 
tional history in relation to our broadly 
conceived social relationships. In the 
development of this general theme he 
discusses in the first chapter the relative 
significance of the philosophic and psy- 
choanalytic viewpoint; in the second, the 
relation of the individual to the creative 
energy; im the third, the history of the 
psychoanalytic method; in the fourth 
certain principles revealed by this 
method in their relation to education, 
and in the final chapter the attempt is 
made to show that human progress is 
essentially the discovery of new relation- 
ships between the inner world of ideals 
and the world of experience. The merit 
of the book lies in its breadth of concep- 
tion and the frank acknowledgment that 
no final explanation of motives may be 
reached until we are willing to evaluate 
empirical experience in the light of meta- 
physical conceptions. Each is meaning- 
less without an appeal to the’other or, as 
Dr. Putnam puts it, “the genetic method 
leads straight and of necessity to the 
philosophic method.” This will doubt- 
less meet with opposition both from the 
idealists and the empyrists. The follow- 
ers of Freud and the psychoanalytic 
school are tenacious in their adherence 
to experience in the interpretation of 
conduct and the metaphysicians are 
unquestionably skeptical of the often 
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crudely empirical methods of the Freud- 
ians. Dr. Putnam maintains that such 
supposed underlying antagonism not 
only does not in reality exist, but that a 
proper understanding of human conduct 
demands a synthesis of the two points 
of view. His argument is maintained 
throughout with deference to those who 
may disagree with him, but always with 
force and personal conviction. The book 
is a distinct step in progress toward a 
reconciliation of hitherto opposed ap- 
proaches to a fundamental problem and 
as such should have a wide circle of 
sympathetic readers. 


The Liberty of Citizenship, by Samuel W. 
McCall. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1915. 


The book is a series of lectures deliv- 
ered at Yale on the responsibilities of 
citizenship. Those of us who form our 
opinion of public men from the news- 
paper reports of their speeches, are apt 
to fail to grasp a statesman’s underlying 
political philosophy. And in view of the 
condition in Republican politics today 
this book is especially timely. In it one 
sees Gov. McCall’s basic and sober no- 
tion of the state and of its relation to the 
individual, whereas a view of his chance 
actions and of his words from time to 
time might fail to betray his depth of 
thought. Some of the most important 
political and social issues before the 
United States are brought up for discus- 
sion. The central problem running 
through the series of lectures is that of 
keeping the Government from encroach- 
ing upon the liberty of the individual. Is 
liberty a good thing? What is the value 
of our Constitution? Shall the people be 
able to get what they want when they 
want it? Shall we strive for uniformity 
or diversity in human character? What 
things should the Government do? 
What restraint should be placed upon 
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the individual and what upon the Gov- 
ernment? Is our political plan of divi- 
sion of power — checks and balances — 
and the dual system of State and Na- 
tional Governments having jurisdiction 
over the same territory desirable? With 
Professor Burgess, in his Reconciliation 
of Government with Liberty, Gov. McCall 
holds that increasing numbers of laws 
and increasing activity of the state have 
characterized this country for the last 
twenty-five years. This means the de- 
crease of voluntary activity and the in- 
crease of compulsory activity in the con- 
duct of men and women. Freedom goes 
as compulsion enters. But why is free- 
dom desirable? The individual has a 
right to liberty. Here Gov. McCall 
shows himself one of the “natural rights 
school” and some, who will agree with 
him in his conclusion, will disagree with 
his claim that individuals have natural 
rights. They will claim that the right of 
society to act according to its own inter- 
est is the only right; that the good of 
society will come with a maximum of 
individual liberty. They will agree with 
his additional reasons: that liberty is 
‘an agency in pushing forward civiliza- 
tion”’; that liberty stimulates variation, 
thus bringing larger chance of adapta- 
bility to the environment. This means 
social progress and social strength. 
Besides being socially desirable, liberty 
is “essential from the standpoint of the 
development of character.” Probably 
we cannot separate the individual’s 
strength from society’s good, but, if 
we can, we must admit that “we have 
stronger men and women and a greater 
nation” if man “‘may wander over the 
meadows and through the untended 
woods, and even conquer if he may the 
difficulties of the mountain-top and dare 
to look upon whatever may be seen upon 
the wide stretch of the land or in the 
whole sweep of the sky.” This thought 
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of the necessity of liberty is the central 
theme. But the author would not have 
liberty degenerate into anarchy. The 
great task of education is to aid men so 
to understand their environment that 
their voluntary actions will be socially 
minded and intelligently effected. This, 
therefore, is a good book for an extreme 
radical to read, but he may come to see 
the futility of over-lawmaking and the 
stupendous task that the educator has 
before him. As most teaching, preach- 
ing, and book-writing is more worth 
while in the problems raised than in the 
conclusions reached because it stimu- 
lates thinking rather than practises dog- 
matism; so this book may well be used 
by classes of both young and mature 
men as a point of departure in the dis 
cussion of the problems of social life and 
united activity. The problems ring true 
because proposed by a practical states- 
man. The solutions suggested are preg- 
nant with meaning because made by a 
man who views the whole political situ- 
ation with the eyes of a philosopher. 


The World Decision, by Robert Herrick, 
’90. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1916. 

Important writers have not succeed- 
ed, in general, in expressing in any- 
thing like adequate form the agony of 
Europe. Kipling, when he writes of the 
war, becomes a mere journalist; and in 
France Maurice Barrés loses that subtle 
artistry which has so often made his 
books of highest value and influence. 
But to Europeans the war is a part of 
themselves; they cannot look at it objec- 
tively. Robert Herrick was not actually 
a part of it. He was a deeply moved 
spectator, and, in order to make his 
countrymen in America feel it as he did, 
he called to his aid all his training as a 
writer, every legitimate device of his 
craft. This is not to suggest that he ever 
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descends to the artificial; the subject is 
too vital and he felt it too keenly to 
make that possible. Mr. Herrick was in 
Italy when that country declared war. 
He analyzes the causes which led to the 
decision; he describes the scenes in Rome 
in a way which reveals the Italian deci- 
sion as the inevitable expression of the 
popular will. With keen psychological 
analysis he tears away the superficial 
motives of desire for conquest, of the 
higher wish to redeem compatriots from 
a foreign yoke, and shows the great deci- 
sion of Italy to have been the will of the 
people to preserve the Latin tradition 
against a resurgent barbarism that takes 
delight in the crime of the Lusitania. 
The negative influence of the politician, 
Giolitti, the positive influence of the 
poet, d’Annunzio, — matters of which 
we have heard so much and have under- 
stood so little, — are here shown in their 
true meaning, as the tiny springs which 
set in motion a machine long since made 
ready for action. Had Italy not been 
spiritually prepared to make the “great 
decision” in the way it was made the 
people would have listened to the “‘safe- 
ty first” appeal of Giolitti, in his ‘Caro 
Carlo” letter, and would have shrugged 
their shoulders at the fervent patriotism 
of d’Annunzio. Not before has the Ital- 
ian position been so illuminatingly set 
forth. The second part of the book, on 
France, is a masterly description of the 
French response to the call of duty, of 
the quiet, far-seeing determination of 
the “poilu”” — facts which have already 
received the fervent admiration of Amer- 
ica. In the last part Mr. Herrick appeals 
to his own countrymen to range them- 
selves courageously and nobly on the 
side of their spiritual inheritance of lib- 
erty, as against the Teutonic adoration 
of material force. He pleads for pre- 
paredness, backs his arguments with 
logical and convincing reasons. The 
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book does not pretend to be neutral, for 
Mr. Herrick understands that no intelli- 
gent man can or ought to be neutral in a 
world-crisis involving profound moral 
questions. Its analysis of national char- 
acter — American as well as French and 
German — is incisive and true. It is a 
passionate appeal from a man who 
thinks and who can adequately express 
his thoughts. 


Commentary to the Germanic Laws and 
Medieval Documents. By Leo Wie- 
ner, Professor of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. 

In less than 300 pages Prof. Wiener 
has written a remarkable book, extraor- 
dinary in the range and minuteness of its 
learning, startling in the conclusions to 
which he asks assent. Upon the basis of 
a phenomenal acquaintance with Euro- 
pean and other languages and a pro- 
longed exploration of medizval docu- 
ments, he seeks to rewrite the history of 
the languages, laws, and institutions of 
the Middle Ages from the point of view 
of the continuity of Roman influences. 
While, however, the most extreme Ro- 
manists have hitherto limited them- 
selves to denying the originality of the 
Germans in the field of law and govern- 
ment, Prof. Wiener boldly attacks the 
Germanic vocabulary by tracing back to 
Roman words and formule such terms 
as vassal, graf, seneschal, essoin, fief, feud, 
and a host of others. From the history of 
words he deduces the history of institu- 
tions. ‘All the words connected with 
the idea ‘debt, guilt, pledge’ have in the 
European languages arisen from the cor- 
responding Latin terms, as the whole 
criminal procedure of the Germanic laws 
is but an evolution of the edicts of the 
Theodosian Code.” The assimilation of 
Roman law by the Germans is likened to 
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the adoption of American law by the 
Cherokees and Chickasaws. The lin- 
guistic basis for such theories is incon- 
sistent with the established place of 
Gothic as the earliest surviving form 
of Germanic speech, preserved in the 
Gothic Bible of the 4th century. No- 
thing daunted, Prof. Wiener attacks 
Gothic, and at his touch the Bible of Ul- 
filas becomes a version of the late 8th 
century, with its home, as well as that of 
the remaining Gothic fragments, among 
the Visigoths of Provence and northern 
Spain. It is, however, premature to 
rejoice, with certain of the profane, over 
the deposition of Ulfilas from the high 
seat, for the argument is still incomplete. 
Certain paleographical and theological 
considerations here presented may clear 
the way, but the crux comes with the 
vocabulary and structure of the lan- 
guage, which are to be discussed in a 
later volume treating of the words “of 
Arabic origin in the Gothic Bible and in 
all the Germanic languages’”’ and the 
Arabo-Gothic origin of Germanic myth- 
ology. Obviously a work of this sort, 
compact, rapid, oversure of its results, 
requires a much more detailed examina- 
tion than is possible here or at the hands 
of any single reviewer. The problem is, 
in the first instance, one for the philolo- 
gists, and until they have spoken a mere 
historian must reserve his judgment. 
When his turn comes, he will have some- 
thing to say concerning the difference 
between the history of words and the 
history of institutions and ideas, and the 
difficulties of either method of inquiry in 
the obscure and perplexing period of the 
early Middle Ages. Meanwhile he will 
be grateful to Prof. Wiener for his fresh 
and stimulating suggestions and for his 
vindication of the importance of those 
documentary sources which have been too 
much neglected by the philologist, the 
jurist, and even the professed historian. 
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The Oberlehrer: A Study of the Social and 
Professional Evolution of the German 
Schoolmaster, by William Setchel 
Learned, Ph.D. ’12. Harvard Stud- 
ies in Education, Vol. 1. Harvard 
University Press. 1914. 

An epic character faintly suggested in 
the title gives to this volume an interest 
somewhat unusual in an academic mon- 
ograph. The hero is a superman, a typi- 
cal figure, in reality a whole profession, 
but none the less human. Dr. Learned 
portrays with much dramatic power his 
rise from poverty, disrespect, and inward 
weakness in the fifteenth century to so- 
cial recognition and developed profession- 
al consciousness in the twentieth. We see 
him first the ill-paid, whining, clerical 
under-servant; then the black-coated, 
learned,remote,and awkward philologue; 
at last the man of the world, reaching 
toward mastery of the art and science of 
his calling through intensive, independent 
study of its many-sided problems. It is 
a stirring record, which may well encour- 
age those who are eager to see teaching 
become more than a hap-hazard occupa- 
tion open to any personally attractive 
holder of a college degree. If the Great 
War has caused anyone to lose respect 
for German teachers, he might well re- 
gain at least a part of it through the 
reading of this book. The fruitful lesson 
which Dr. Learned’s interpretative chap- 
ters bring out is as true as it ever was: 
the necessary condition of respect is 
worth. Recognition and reward come in 
the end to those who do the right thing 
well. For the teacher, the decision as to 
what the right thing is involves the ne- 
cessity of social, philosophical, and hu- 
manitarian studies of wide range and 
great complexity. To know what to 
teach one must know what knowledge is 
of most worth, a problem never lightly 
to be settled for all time, even by a Her- 
bert Spencer. The present social situa- 
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tion; the proper and realizable ends of 
national, community, and individual 
life; and the underlying order of eternal 
values — all these must be held in view 
before the teacher can see clearly the 
place and significance of his work. And 
to do it with a certainty and effective- 
ness even approaching that, let us say, of 
the physician, the teacher needs a tech- 
nical skill and judgment which unor- 
ganized, unanalyzed, and unmeasured 
experience have never yet given him. 
He must study his teaching as a doctor 
studies his cases, to fit means to ends 
with at least a partial assurance of the 
outcome. To such clarity of view and 
precision of practice the modern teacher 
must needs aspire, if his future is to be 
brighter than his past. The public, to be 
sure, must be persuaded to accept his 
vision and recognize his achievements 
when they appear; but the inner victory 
must precede the outward acclaim. This 
record of progress toward it on the part 
of the schoolmasters of Germany cannot 
but fascinate and hearten progressive 
teachers everywhere. It is peculiarly 
fitting that Dr. Learned’s book should 
be the first volume in the new series of 
Studies just established by the Division 
of Education. It “looks before and af- 
ter,” and makes indubitable the value of 
such work as Schools and Departments 
of Education are endeavoring to do. 


The House That Was, and other poems, 
by B. R. C. Low. John Lane 
Company. 

In this slender book of forty poems 
Mr. Low stays in the main current of 
English verse; yet, for the most part, he 
is not artificial and unpleasantly con- 
ventional. He moves, often with free- 
dom, nearly always with grace, amid his 
material; we must admit, however, at 
the last page, that he does not move with 
the vigor, let us say, the imperiousness 
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of the commanding poet. This is not to 
deny that Mr. Low has real poetic re- 
ceptiveness and considerable technical 
equipment. We cannot help feeling that 
he is reaching out in a sensitive and intel- 
ligent way for real poetic effects; we feel, 
also, that he generally does not quite 
succeed and sometimes we cannot be 
sure what effect he strives for. We exon- 
erate him from trying to induce just 
vague indeterminate emotion in us; in all 
but one of the forty poems we are sure 
that he is trying to give us more than 
sound. We cannot, for instance, share 
his apparently sincere ecstasy over the 
fact that a young friend of his — gender, 
feminine — has a seventeenth birthday, 
but we are interested in his excitement. 
Mr. Low is typical of one dominant con- 
temporary tendency, in writing with a 
particular experience before him and in 
keeping the actual incident before us, 
too. Such a method has the advantage 
of concreteness, of contact with the tan- 
gible world; it makes us feel sometimes, 
however, that the poet has not gathered 
up sufficient experiences within himself 
to give forth representative human 
experience. Most readers will find that 
the title poem “‘The House That Was” 
justifies itself as the most ambitious 
effort in the volume. In this piece Mr. 
Low has very little new to say, but he 
escapes from the lugubrious tone of the 
English graveyard school and, better 
still, from the decadent morbidity of 
French symbolism. The best sustained 
passage in the book is found here: 


“Thou was a man, and didst drink life, not 
ease, 
The man thou wast most certainly did stand 
Face-forward in the open fields of fight: 
Thou hast been seaward like a rocky wall 
And felt the grinding thunder at thy gates, 
When oceans stirred: thy battlements besieged 
Have weathered-out the cruel cannon quake, 
The crushing stone and sickening, barbed hail: 
Thou art all smooth with searching winds of 
fate.” 
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The best short poems are “To Lucia, 
in the Hospital,’ “A Hill Touched 
Heaven,” “For Value Received,” and 
“Wharves and Warehouses.”’ Four out 
of forty is an excellent proportion. Mr. 
Low should persevere. 


National Floodmarks. Week by Week 
Observations on American Life as 
seen by Collier’s. Edited by Mark 
Sullivan, 00. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1915. 

Perhaps the most striking defect in 
this book is unconsciously stated in the 
foreword: “China becomes a republic or 
may become an empire again; if the edi- 
torial writer is moved to the expression 
of something worth while on this transi- 
tion we have an editorial on it; if not, we 
let China alone and print an editorial on 
hollyhocks or some other subject that 
the writer does happen to have an idea 
about.” As leaders, issued week by 
week, this may do well enough, although 
when China is becoming an empire read- 
ers are probably more interested in the 
fact than they are, for the moment, in 
hollyhocks; and the assertion of real ideas 
in each leader makes the reader pos- 
sibly unduly expectant. But when this 
hodge-podge of little essays is put be- 
tween cloth covers, it is hard to see a 
reason for calling it a book. A real book 
has a central purpose, artistic, or ethical, 
or something, and this has none. Even 
the essays collected under a definite 
heading, such as “‘A Democrat in the 
White House,” express no definite opin- 
ion or criticism. (One wonders whether 
they could have been so colorless in dis- 
cussing Theodore Roosevelt.) It is quite 
true that editors are as fallible as other 
mortals, and yet we other mortals have 
got into the habit of expecting from 
them definite opinions on vital ques- 
tions. If they are wrong we can disagree; 
if they are right we can applaud; in 
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either case the reaction is worth having. 
But if they are non-committal or trivial 
there is nothing left but to be bored. In 
general these leaders are well written, — 
partly the influence of Harvard training, 
let us hope, — but they have, on the 
other hand, no such distinction of style 
as would make their publication in book 
form inevitable. For those who find 
Collier's inspiring they are worth having 
on the shelf. 


The Bachelors, by William Dana Orcutt, 
92. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1915. 

This is one of the truest Harvard sto- 
ries ever written. It hardly touches Cam- 
bridge; there are a couple of undergradu- 
ates of rather unusual irresponsibility 
who intermittently burst into the story; 
but the heroes, the “bachelors,” are 
“old men” who graduated some quarter 
of a century ago. There is a little about 
clubs, about Commencement week, 
about the Yale race, but these things are 
only accessory. What makes the book 
truly typical of Harvard is that the Har- 
vard spirit is not once lost sight of. It is 
the comradeship of old associations, the 
loyalty to a common ideal, that makes 
consistently fine the life of one bachelor, 
re-creates another when, after long 
years, these things are revealed to him. 
The only aspect of the book not quite 
typical of Harvard is the very frank ad- 
mission of obligation to the College, the 
loudly expressed love of it retailed by 
the various characters. Harvard men 
are generally reticent about such things, 
especially men of the type of Hunting- 
ton, for whom Harvard, with all that it 
implies, is as inevitable as Boston. For 
this very reason, however, those of us 
who do-not know how to speak out are 
perhaps secretly glad that some one else 
has expressed our thoughts. We cannot 
tell it ourselves, but, really, the world 
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ought to know what Harvard means to 
its graduates. This Mr. Orcutt has told 
with great if not with complete justice. 
College loyalty is the basis of the book 
and if Yale men will only substitute the 
name of their own college it ought to 
apply as much to them as to us. The 
book is, on the whole, a good but by no 
means a great novel, although it has not 
what the publishers claim, an unex- 
pected ending. It is rather better than 
that because it ends as it inevitably 
must. 


America at Work, by Joseph Husband, 
08. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1915. 

This is a series of pictorial essays 
describing various phases of American 
activity, from electricity to mining, from 
railroading to coffin-making. It would 
be idle to deny that the pictures given 
are vivid. The trouble is that they are 
too vivid. They are altogether too much 
dressed up with fine words, like so many 
college themes written by ambitious but 
intemperate college students, who think 
that to be extraordinary is to be great. 
A verb or an adjective, used normally in 
some one field, is often arresting in its 
power of connotation when used by a 
literary master in some quite different 
field. When this transposition of normal 
meaning occurs in almost every para- 
graph, it ceases to be effective, and the 
reader finally becomes wearied with the 
author’s obvious attempts to be clever. 
Frank Norris gave some real pictures of 
America at work which were supremely 
effective because the occasional violent 
colors were inevitable. Mr. Husband 
fails because he is self-conscious and 
therefore never simple. His subject is so 
big that it needs no fine trappings. One 
felt reality in his former excellent little 
book, A Year in a Coal Mine; here one 
thinks only of the artificial style. 
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The Georgics and Eelogues of Virgil, 
translated by T. C. Williams, 76. 
Harvard University Press. 

. The appearance of this posthumous 

work establishes beyond cavil Mr. 

Williams’s place in the very front of 

American translators. Ten years ago his 

rendering of the Zneid into blank verse 

was acclaimed as the most successful of 
all English translations of Virgil’s epic. 

In this he most happily combined the 

demands of scholarship and poetry, and 

his version of the Eclogues and Georgics 
maintains the same standard. While it 
may be doubted whether blank verse is 
potentially the best English medium for 
the earlier poems, yet Mr. Williams has 
reproduced their freshness and charm 
with extraordinary sympathy. As Pro- 
fessor Palmer tells us in his profoundly 
appreciative introduction, this transla- 
tor lived for over twenty years in daily 
intimate companionship with the great 

Latin poet. Such a one is worth a score 

of our novelists and free-verse writers. 

Many more such men are needed in 

American letters. 


The Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino, by E. 
F. Langley, A.M., 00. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1915. 

Professor Ernest F. Langley’s The 

Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino, Sicilian 

Poet of the Thirteenth Century, opens the 

new series of Harvard Studies in Ro- 

mance Languages, founded from the 
bequest of the late Solomon Lincoln of 

Boston. In the Introduction, the editor 

gathers together and weighs judiciously 

all the available information about 

Giacomo, notary at the court of Em- 

peror Ferdinand II, chief poet of the 

Sicilian School, leader in the dolce stil 

nuovo, earliest master of the sonnet. 

The present volume is the first complete 

critical edition of his poems. These of- 

fered many difficult problems in lan- 


guage, metre, and thought which have 
here been handled in a very able and 
scholarly fashion. The book is an 
important addition to our knowledge of 
early Italian poetry. 


Incense and Iconoclasm, by C. L. Moore. 
Putnams. $1.50. 


In this volume Mr. Moore collects a 
large number of short essays which ap- 
peared originally as leading articles in 
The Dial. Frankly choosing breadth of 
interest and lightness of tone rather than 
profundity, the author flits pleasantly 
over an alarming variety of subjects 
from Hindu drama to Celtic folklore. 
The attractive title hardly justifies rea- 
sonable expectations, for the incono- 
clasm is not violent and the incense not 
pungent. The reader is stirred by much 
suggestive comment to mild, not un- 
comfortable, intellectual activity. Such 
literary excursions, unjustly slurred as 
** superficial,” are all too rare in America. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far asis possible. 


The Book of Musical Knowledge, by Arthur 
Elson, 95. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1915. Cloth, illustrated, pp. 603. $3.50 net.) 

America at Work, by Joseph Husband, '08. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1915. Cloth, 
111 pp. $1 net.) 

The Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics, 
by Prof. E. B. Holt, 96. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1915.) 

The Georgics and Eclogues of Virgil, translated 
into English verse by T. C. Williams, ’76. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1915. $1.) 

Fifty Years of American Idealism, by Gustav 
Pollak. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1915. 
Cloth, 468 pp. $2.50 net.) 

The American College, with an Introduction 
by W. H. Crawford, Pres. of Allegheny Col- 
lege. (New York: Henry Holt and Co. 1915. 
Cloth, 194 pp.) 

Is War Diminishing? by F. A. Woods, 
M.D. ’98, and Alexander Baltzly, '12. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1915. Cloth, 105 pp. 
$1 net.) 

Leaves from the Signal Elm, Verses by Lucien 
Lord. (Athol: Privately printed. 1915. 
Boards, 31 pp.) 
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The Yoga-System of Patanjali, etc., by Prof. 
J. H. Woods. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1914. Vol. 17 of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. Cloth, 384 pp. $1.50.) 

How the French Boy Learns to Write, by R. 
W. Brown, A.M. ’05. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1915. Cloth, 253 pp. $1.25.) 

Social Adaptation, by L. M. Bristol, Ph.D. 
‘13. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1915. Vol. x1v of the Harvard Economic 
Series. Cloth, 342 pp. $2.00.) 

The World Decision, by Robert Herrick, ’90. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1916. Cloth, 
253 pp. $1.25 net.) 

Father Payne, Anon. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1916. Cloth, 422 pp. $1.50.) 

Religio Doctoris, by a retired college presi- 
dent, with an Introduction by G. S. Hall, 
Ph.D. ’78. (Boston: Richard G. Badger, n.d. 
Cloth, 183 pp. $1.25.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1883. Robert Coit to Lucetta Frances 
Abbott, at Boston, Dec. 1, 1915. 

1890. Theodore Smith Beecher to Mary 
Elizabeth Keating, at Ossining, 
N.Y., Aug. 31, 1915. 

1896. Charles Nevers Holmes to Mar- 
guerite Allen Ramsay, at Newton- 
ville, Jan. 5, 1916. 

[1898.] George Noble to Aileen O’Mal- 
ley, at New York, Sept. 8, 1915. 

1899. Theron Ephron Catlin to Frances 
Dameron, at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 
6, 1916. 

1900. Charles Bock to Stella Nathan, at 
Philadelphia, Dec. 11, 1911. 

1900. Herbert Ray Johnson to Aline 
Davis, at Tenafly, N.J., Nov. 1, 
1915. 

1902. Richard Lawrence to Margery 
Campbell Prescott, at Boston, 
Nov. 9, 1915. 

1902. Carrol Durgin Piper to Clara B. 
Davis, at Alton, N.H., Oct. 27, 
1915. 

1902. Russell Sturgis to Louise Brady, 
at Keokuk, Ia., April 24, 1915. 
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1902. Frederick Wallace to Helen Eliza- 
beth Woodward, at Fitchburg, 
May 9, 1915. 

1903. Walter Eugene Clark to Susannah 
Lockwood McGorrisk, at Lake 
Okoboji, Iowa, Sept. 19, 1915. 

19038. John Howe Hall to Gertrude 
Earnshaw, at Orange, N.J., Nov. 
10, 1915. 

19038. William Valentine Macdonald to 
Mary Frances Smith, at Arling- 
ton, Nov. 23, 1915. 

1904. Alvin Voris Baird to Rawson 
Prentiss Kay, at Brookline, Dec. 
80, 1915. 

1904. Herman La Rue Brown to Dor- 
othy Browning Kirchwey, at 
Boston, Nov. 24, 1915. 

1904. Richard Holbrook Daniels to 
Margaret Jean Barrere, at Colum- 
bus, O., Jan. 25, 1916. 

1904. Augustus Locke to Helen Alma Lin- 
coln, at Brookline, Dec. 18, 1915. 

1904. Oliver Ames Lothrop to Edna M. 
Sturk, at Cambridge, Nov. 26, 
1915. 

1904. Eugene Lyman Porter to Helen 
Hawley Nichols, at Chicago, Dec. 
24, 1915. 

1905. John Henry O’Shea to June 
Twohy, at Spokane, Wash., Nov. 
24, 1915. 

1906. Harold Kneist Faber to Mary 
Eleanor Kehoe, at Omaha, Neb., 
Feb. 3, 1916. 

1906. Washington Jay McCormick to 
Edna Theresa Fox, at Twin 
Bridges, Mon., Sept. 21, 1915. 

1906. Augustus Whittemore Soule to 
Majorie Alberts Rudolf, at Bos- 
ton, June 12, 1915. 

[1908.] Randolph Edgar to Grace Mary 
Wainwright, at Marblehead, Dec. 
20, 1915. 

1908. Morris Edmund Speare to Flor- 
ence Jean Lewis, at New York, 
Nov. 1, 1915. 
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1909. Monroe Douglas Robinson to 
Dorothy May Jordan, at Boston, 
Feb. 19, 1916. 

1909. Robert Hinckley Sibley to Mary 
L. Woodberry, at Beverly, Dec. 3, 
1915. 

1909. Ivan Gerald Smith to Bessie 
Moors Burnham, at Gloucester, 
Dec. 29, 1915. 

1909. John Bloodgood Worcester to 
Eda E. Sawyer, at Brookline, 
Dec. 30, 1915. 

1911. Arnold Warburton Lahee to 
Gladys H. Livermore, at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 21, 1911. 

1911. Laurence Leithe Winship to Ruth 
Spindler, at Council Bluffs, Ia., 
Oct. 14, 1915. 

1912. Charles de Leslie’ Ensign to Inez 
Skinner, at Clinton, Iowa, Oct. 
27, 1915. 

1912. Theodore Frothingham, Jr., to 
Eleanor Fabyan, at Boston, Nov. 
27, 1915. 

{1912.] Benjamin Franklin Harrigan to 
Lena Florence Allen, at Hartford, 
Conn., Sept. 1, 1915. 

1912. William Franklin Knowles to 
Amanda Ruth Pollitt, at Princess 
Anne, Md., Dec. 25, 1915. 

1912. Thomas Charles Stowell to Faye 
Smiley, at Albany, N.Y., Nov. 18, 
1915. 

1912. Henry Harrington Tryon to Mar- 
garet Ramsay, at Wellesley Hills, 
Dec. 28, 1915. 

1913. Edwin Stuart Giles to Helen H. 
Cary, at Lowell, Oct. 11, 1915. 

[1913.] Richard Plimpton Lewis to 
Violet Richter, at Medfield, Nov. 
17, 1915. 

1913. Henry Davis Minot to Harriet M. 
Northrup, at Waterbury, Ct., 
Dec. 4, 1915. 

1913. Henry Gordon Smith to Ruth K. 
Barrington, at Worcester, Oct. 19, 
1915. 


1913. Perry Jay Stearns to Mae B. 
Brook, at Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 
14, 1915. 

[1914.] Edward Stanley Gary, Jr., to 
Eleanor Cole, at Baltimore, Md., 
Nov. 20, 1915. 

1914. Everit Albert Herter to Caroline 
S. Keck, at East Hampton, L.I., 
Oct. 2, 1915. 

1914. Charles Sinclair Weeks to Bea- 
trice Dowse, at West Newton, 
Dec. 4, 1915. 

1914. Frank Wigglesworth to Isabella 
Coolidge Councilman, at Boston, 
Feb. 5, 1916. 

1915. John Farwell Fuller to Clara E. 
Hall, at Burlington, Vt., Dec. 28, 
1915. 

1915. Mayer Frederick Gates to Gladys 
Trauenthal, at Little Rock, Ark., 
Nov. 30, 1915. 

1915. Cyrus Walter Jones to Edith O. 
Stinson, at Cambridge, Sept. 11, 
1915. 

[1917.] Cornelius Ayer Wood to Muriel 
Prindle, at Duluth, Minn., Dec. 
15, 1915. 

S.B. 1891. Herbert Maule Richards to 
Marion E. Latham, at Canaan, 
Conn., July 17, 1915. 

S.B. 1909. Richard Montgomery Field 
to Fanny L. Davenport, at New 
York, Jan. 8, 1916. 

S.B. 1909. George Frederick Williams 
to Eva Ellis, at Waltham, Aug. 
10, 1915. 

S.B. 1912. Franklin E. Leonard, Jr. 
to Marguerite Tuthill, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Sept. 15, 1915. 

S.B. 1914. Donald Rae Hanson to 
Mildred Atkinson, at Melrose, 
Nov. 27, 1915. 

LL.B. 1877. Frederick Huntington Gil- 
lett to (Mrs.) Christine Rice Hoar, 
at Washington, D.C., Nov. 25, 
1915. 
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LL.B. 1908. Thomas Dunham Luce, 
Jr., to Mary George Wilcox, at 
Boston, Jan. 17, 1916. 

LL.B. 1908. Lyon Weyborn to Ruth 
Anthony, at Boston, Feb. 1, 1916. 

LL.B. 1909. Ernest Alvin Thompson 
to Florence Hind, at Boston, Nov. 
11, 1915. 

LL.B. 1915. James Russell McKay to 
Cynthia Agnes Bishop, at Provi- 
dence, R.I., Dec. 24, 1915. 

L.S. 1909-12. Obert Sletten to Bea- 
trice Adeline Gardner, at Cam- 
bridge, Jan. 15, 1916. 

[L.S. 1916.] Edward Ridgely Simpson 
to Elizabeth White Dixon, at 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 23, 1915. 

MS. Prof. Richard Pearson Strong to 
(Mrs.) Agnes L. Freer, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Jan 1, 1916. 

M.D. 1905. George Osgood to Barbara 
Kendall Bolles, at Cohasset, in 
Nov., 1915. 

M.D. 1913. Abram Lee Van Meter to 
Elva Von McFarlin, at Brookline, 
Nov. 10, 1915. 


NECROLOGY. 


NoveMBER 1, 1915, to January $1, 
1916. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 
Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University, 

Any one having information of the decease 
of a Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, 15 Widener Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Graduates, 

The College. 
1845. William Henry Davison, b. 24 
Oct., at Boston; d. at Pensacola, 

Fla., 31 Jan., 1916. 
1849. George Franklin Harding, LL.B., 
b. 1 Oct., 1830, at Lewisburg, Pa.; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 27 Dec., 1915. 
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1852. Edward King Buttrick, LL.B., b. 
23 Jan., 1831, at [East Cam- 
bridge]; d. at South Milwaukee, 
Wis., 12 Nov., 1915. 

1852. David Williams Cheever, M.D., 
LL.D., b. 30 Nov., 1831, at Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; d. at Boston, 27 
Dec., 1915. 

1853. James Clarke White, M.D., b. 7 
July, 1833, at Belfast, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 6 Jan., 1916. 

1854. Benjamin Joy Jeffries, M.D., b. 
26 March, 1833, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 21 Nov., 1915. 

1857. Charles Victor Mapes, b. 4 July, 
1836, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 23 Jan., 1916. 

1863. Henderson Josiah Edwards, b. 13 
April, 1841, at Industry, Me.; d. 
at Boston, 20 Jan., 1916. 

1863. Edward Sturgis Grew, b. 10 Mar., 
1842, at Boston; d. at West Man- 
chester, 20 Jan., 1916. 

1865. Frank Merrick Hollister, b. 28 
Nov., 1843, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. 
at Buffalo, N.Y., 22 Jan., 1916. 

1866. George Emery Littlefield, b. 29 
Aug., 1844, at Boston; d. at Ham- 
ilton, 4 Sept:, 1915. 

1868. Frederick Guion Ireland, b. 7 
Sept., 1846, at New York, N.Y.; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 28 Dec., 1915. 

1868. Paul Wentworth, b. 28 Oct., 1846, 
at Sandwich, N.H.; d. at Sand- 
wich, N.H., 30 Sept., 1915. 

1869. Archibald Murray Howe, LL.B., 
b. 20 May, 1848, at Northamp- 
ton; d. at Cambridge, 6 Jan., 1916. 

1869. Frederick William Russell, b. 27 
Jan., 1845, at Winchendon; d. at 
Dallas, Tex., 20 Nov., 1915. 

1870. Theophilus Parsons, b. 1 July, 
1849, at Brookline, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, 4 Jan., 1916. 

1871. Treby Johnson, b. 18 Jan., 1850, 
at Augusta, Me.; d. at Augusta, 
Me., 14 Nov., 1915. 
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1871. 


1874. 


1874. 
1877. 
1879. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


Francis Ogden Lyman, LL.B., b. 
9 Aug., 1846, at Hilo, Hawaii; d. 
at Micco, Fla., 16 Dec., 1915. 
Clifford Horace Greeley McGrew, 
b. 20 April, 1851, in Wayne 
County, Ind.; d. at Berkeley, Cal., 
8 Dec., 1915. 

Frederick Swift, b. 12 Dec., 1852, 
at New Bedford; d. at New Bed- 
ford, 16 Dec., 1915. 

Harry Canady Carney, b. 12 Feb., 
1857, at Cincinnati, O.; d. in Dec., 
1915. 

Francis Coffin Martin, M.D., b. 
22 March, 1858, at Roxbury; d. at 
Roxbury, 3 Dec., 1915. 

Hulburd Dunlevy, b. 22 June, 
1861, at Lebanon, O.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 5 Jan., 1916. 

John Ulric Nef, b. 14 June, 1862, 
at Herisau, Switzerland; d. at 
Carmel, Cal., 13 Aug., 1915. 
William Stanislaus Murphy, b. 6 
Oct., 1860, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 7 Jan., 1916. 

Francis Stanley Parker, b. 1 Sept., 
1863, at Hongkong, China; d. at 
Boston, 28 Jan., 1916. 

Benjamin Weaver, b. 3 May, 
1866, at Newport, R.I.; d. at 
Newport, R.I., 9 Nov., 1915. 
Francis Gardner Curtis, b. 9 
March, 1868, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 29 Nov., 1915. 

Angelo Lee, b. 7 May, 1865, at 
Hartford, Conn.; d. at Hartford, 
Conn., 1 May, 1915. 

Edward Nelson Tobey, M.D., b. 
16 July, 1871, at Millbury; d. at 
sea, 16 Aug. 1915. 

Henry Seavey Hackett, b. 20 
June, 1875, at Chicago, Ill.; d. at 
Middletown, N.Y., 4 March, 
1915. 

Willard Norman Poland, b. 5 
June, 1873, at Boston; d. at West 
Roxbury, 31 Oct., 1915. 
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1908. 
1909. 


1914. 


1866. 


1915. 
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Lloyd Carleton Corbett, b. 2 Oct., 
1886, at Newport, R.I.; d. at 
Wellfleet, 14 Nov., 1915. 

Henry Fontaine Nash, b. 18 Oct., 
1886, at Cambridge; d. at Lake 
George, N.Y., 26 Nov., 1915. 
Byerly Newton, b. 21 July, 1887, 
at Fort Elliott, Tex.; d. at Mont- 
clair, N.J., 24 Dec., 1915. 


Scientific School. 
John Butler Duncklee, b. 7 July, 
1848, at Brighton; d. 7 July, 1913. 
Raymond Sylvester, b. 28 Sept., 
1893, at Haverhill; d. at North 
Woburn, 28 Nov., 1915. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1895. 


1907. 


1862. 
1862. 


1862. 


1866. 


1867. 


1867. 


1868. 


Albert Elmer Hancock, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 30 Aug., 1870, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; d. at Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa., 23 Dec., 1915. 
Frederick Augustus Braun, b. 28 
March, 1874, at Pittsburg, Pa.; 
d. at Hickman Mills, Mo., 26 
Aug., 1915. 


Medical School. 


Homer Crow, d. 18 Oct., 1915. 
William Kelley Fletcher, b. 12 
Feb., 1828, at Cornish, N.H.; d. 
at Somerville, 13 Jan., 1916. 
Smith Alexander Jenkins, b. 2 
Jan., 1838, at Milton, N.Y.; d. at 
Chatham, N.Y., 28 Sept., 1864. 
Edward Albert Louis Frangois, b. 
9 Oct., 1846, at New Orleans, La., 
d. at Chelsea, 9 Jan., 1916. 
William Allen Hatch, b. 20 Nov., 
1840, at Oakland, Me.; d. at 
Jonestown, Pa., 11 March, 1914. 
John Calvin Webster, b. 9 April, 
1843, at Hopkinton; d. at Chi- 
cago, IIl., 15 Nov., 1915. 

Joseph Howe Fellows, b. 19 Oct., 
1840, at Bridgton, N.S.; d. at 
Tatnuck, 7 Aug., 1876. 
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1868. 


1868. 


1874. 


1892. 


1894. 


1904. 


1915. 


1851. 


1862. 


1864. 


1865. 


1871. 


1890. 


1868. 


1873. 


Necrology. 


James William Harris, d. about 
1879. 

George Howard Malcolm Rowe, 
b. 1 Feb., 1841, at Lowell; d. at 
Boston, 30 Jan., 1916. 

Samuel Page Fowler, b. 6 Dec., 
1838, at Danvers; d. at Peabody, 
25 Dec., 1915. 

Thomas Joseph Leahy. b. 18 Dec., 
1869, ai Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 25 Dec., 1915. 

Stephen Elvaro Webber, b. 1 
Oct., 1860, at Chesterville, Me.; 
d. at Calais, Me., 12 Jan., 1916. 
Joseph Mariner Thompson, d. at 
Concord, N.H., 16 July, 1912. 
Sumner Edwards, b. 10 June, 
1889, at Lewiston, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 6 Jan., 1916. 


Law School. 
Arthur Webster Machen, b. in 
1826, at Washington, D.C.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 19 Dec., 1915. 
Benjamin Barnes Kingsbury, 
b. 15 May, 1837, at Temple, 
N.H.; d. at Defiance, O., 7 Jan., 
1915. 
James Kerr Dawes, b. 24 Sept., 
1844, at Easton, Pa.; d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., 17 Oct., 1915. 
Godfrey Sigenthaler, d. at Saint 
Paul, Minn., 20 Jan., 1914. 
Henry Augustus Harman, d. in 
1911. 
Elmer Ellsworth Rideout, b. 18 
June, 1862, at Cumberland, Me.: 
d. at Everett, 17 Jan., 1916. 


Divinity School. 

Fabius Maximus Ray, b. 30 
March, 1837, at South Windham, 
Me.; d. at Westbrook, Me., 23 
Nov., 1915. 

William Henry Lyon, b. 23 Dec., 
1846, at Fall River; d. at Brook- 
line, 20 Dec., 1915. 
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Honorary Degrees. 

1896. Booker Taliaferre Washington, 
A.M., b. about 1859, near Hale’s 
Ford, Va.; d. at Tuskegee, Ala., 
14 Nov., 1915. 

1911. Solomon Schechter Litt.D., b. 7 
Dec., 1847, at Fokshani, Rou- 
mania; d. at New York, N.Y., 19 
Nov., 1915. 


Cemporarp Flembers, 
Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard 

University. 

The College. 

1849. Amos Brayton Hall, b. 7 Dec., 
1822, at [Windham, Me.]; d. in 
1846. 

1850. Moses Augustus Field, b. 15 April, 
1831, at New York, N.Y.; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 1 Aug., 1882. 

1854. Douglas Walworth, d. at Natchez, 
Miss., 25 June, 1914. 

1864. Nathan Cutler, b. 7 Jan., 1845, 
at Farmington, Me.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 8 Jan., 1916. 

1867. William Harding King, b. 31 Oct., 
1846 at Springfield; d. at Winnetka 
Ill., 5 Nov., 1915. 

1867. Frank Henry Thomas, b. 23 Dec., 
1846, at Boston; d. at St. Louis, 
Mo., 16 May, 1915. 

1879. Charles Sprague Lincoln, b. 23 
Aug., 1857, at Jamaica Plain; d. 
at Stillwater, Minn., 26 Dec., 1915. 

1881 (Special). Harmanns  Barkulo 
Duryea, b. 13 Dec., 1862, at 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. at Saranac 
Lake, N.Y., 25 Jan., 1916. 

1882 (Special). Micajah Fible, b. 10 
June, 1862, at Bloomfield, Ky.; d. 
supposedly at Seattle, Wash., 1 
April, 1890. 

1895 (Special). Mahlon Foster Proctor, 
b. 17 March, 1875, at Exeter, 
N.H.; d. at Danvers, 25 Nov., 
1915. 
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1898. Jordan Dumaresq, b. 15 Nov., 
1876, at Boston; d. at Territet, 
Switzerland, 11 Dec., 1915. 

1909. Benton Walton Loverin Groce, b. 
12 Dec., 1886, at Galveston, Tex., 
d. at Galveston, Tex., 11 Aug., 
1915. 

1909. Allen Newman Lasby, b. 25 June, 
1886, at Ridgefield, Conn.; d. at 
Syracuse, N.Y., 10 Dec., 1915. 


Scientific School. 


1850. Edward Beach Crowell, b. in 1831, 
at Chinquapin, N.C.; d. at New 
Brighton, L.I., N.Y., 2 Jan, 
1916. 

1853. James R. Stuart, b. 9 Feb., 1834, 
at Beaufort, N.C.; d. at Madison, 
Wis., 23 Dec., 1915. 

1856. Thomas Cairns Henderson, b. in 
1837, in Mecklenburg Co., N.C.; 
d. at Charlotte, N.C., in 1888. 

1858. George F. Hook, born in 1837; d. 
about 1880. 

1862. John Wendell Barrett Hallett, b. 
3 June, 1842, at Nantucket; d. at 
Flushing, L.I., N.Y., 29 Dec., 
1915. 

1865. George Harrison Gray, b. 24 
Sept., 1846, at Boston; d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1908. 

1890 (Special). Wirt de Vivier Tassin, 
b. 11 Aug., 1868, at Fort Whipple, 
Va.; d. at Washington, D.C., 2 
Nov., 1915. 

1895 (Special). William Couillard 
Thompson, b. 28 Feb., 1875, at 
Malden; d. at Winterport, Me., 
27 April, 1913. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1891. John Oren Reed, d. at Cleveland, 
O., 22 Jan., 1916. 

1893. Irving Williams Horne, b. 10 July, 
1859, at Berlin, N.H.; d. at Lynn, 
5 Jan., 1916. 


Medical School. 

1841. George Shove, b. 14 Oct., 1817, at 
Sandwich; d. at Yarmouthport, 
2 Feb., 1875. 

1844. Christopher Clark Harrington, b. 
2 Feb., 1819, at Pawtucket, R.I.; 
d. at Marysville, Cal., 6 Aug., 
1891. 

1845. Edwin Folsom Hurd, d. at Gil- 
manton, N.H., in 1856. 

1857. William L. Ferguson, d. at St. 
John, N.B., about 50 years ago. 

1857. William Augustus Guild, b. 31 
Aug., 1827, at Dana; d. at San- 
ford, Fla., 22 Nov., 1902. 

1860. Edward Porter Colby, b. 4 March, 
1839, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 1 Nov., 1915. 

1861. Henry George Addy, d. 12 March, 
1913. 

1861. Leonard Preston Holden, d. 20 
April, 1902. 

1861. Orlando Alger Kimball, b. 25 
June, 1837, at Leyden, N.Y.; d. at 
Eatontown, N.J., 9 Aug., 1862. 

1862. Evans Bartlett Harding, d. at 
Northampton, in 1885. 

1864. Edward Smith Eveleth, b. 10 
Oct., 1841, at Essex; d. at East 
Gloucester, 24 Jan., 1916. 

1864. Michael Morgan Leahy, b. in 
1840, at Killarney, Ireland; d. at 
Anaconda, Mont., 15 Dec., 1915. 

1865. Francis Gloster Godfrey, b. 12 
Aug., 1839, at Boston; d. at Chel- 
sea, 10 July, 1889. 

1866. William Goforth Woodward 
Lewis, b. 13 March, 1826, at Cin- 
cinnati, O.; d. at New York, N.Y., 
2 Aug., 1914. 

1867. Robert John Hall, d. at Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., in 1871. 

1870. Nelson Edgar Hollace, d. in April, 
1900. 

1870. Joseph Redfearn, b. 7 Dec., 1849, 
at Dewsbury, Eng.; d. at Marl- 
boro, 1 July, 1915. 
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1883. Richard James Allen, d. at 


Watertown, Mass., 28 Feb., 1885. 


Dental School 

Henry Ostrom Carson, b. 29 Oct., 
1873, at Canandaigua, N.Y.; 
drowned in Canandaigua Lake, 
N.Y., 21 Aug., 1911. 

Veterinary School. 
Albert Gloucester Gove, b. 15 
March, 1869, at Boston; d. 16 
July, 1897. 


Law School. 


William Wallace Southgate, b. 20 
Sept., 1834, at Bridgewater, Vt.: 
d. at Rolla, Mo., 21 Feb., 1896. 
Henry Winn, b. at Whitingham, 
Vt.; d. at Malden, 24 Jan., 1916. 
Joseph King Murray, d. at 
Flushing, L.I., N.Y., 3 Jan., 1916. 
Eben Harlow Davis, b. 29 Dec., 
1839, at Acton; d. at Chelsea, 2 
Dec., 1915. 

John Runkle Emery, b. in 1841, 
at Flemington, N.J.; d. at Morris- 
town, N.J., 30 Jan., 1916. 
Robert Creighton Bradish, b. in 
England; d. at New York, N.Y., 
21 June, 1901. 

1882 (Special). Robert Mills Hutchings, 
d. at Galveston, Tex., 22 Aug.,1895. 


1896. 


1890. 


1855. 


1860. 
1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1878. 


Bussey Institution. 
1871. Edward J. Hale, b. 17 Jan., 1833, 
at Quebec, Canada; d. at Quebec, 
Canada, 12 May, 1912. 


Correction (Vol. xx1v, No. 94, p. $77.) 
1903. Charles Robert Cross, born 17 
June not July. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, is giving during 
the winter a course of six lectures on 
the ““Modern Drama” for the Drama 
League of Hartford, Conn. 
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Prof. G. F. Moore delivered in Provi- 
dence, during January, a course of three 
lectures on “Judaism from the Conquest 
of Alexander to the Time of Christ,” in 
Manning Hall, Brown University. In 
November and December Pres. A. P. 
Fitch, ’00, of the Andover Theological 
Seminary, gave a course of five lectures 
on “The Human Values of the Old 
Testament.” Both series were given 
under the auspices of the Providence 
Bible Institute. 

Prof. T. W. Richards was this year the 
winner of the Nobel Prize in Chemistry. 
This prize was awarded in recognition of 
Mr. Richards’s discovery of an accurate 
system of measuring atomic weight, a 
method perfected by him some years ago 
and widely used since. To the lay mind 
the subject appears, of course, only tech- 
nical, but the method is also of commer- 
cial value. It is said, for example, that 
the accuracy of the method means to the 
seller an increase of about $6000 on 
$1,000,000 worth of copper ore. Some 
Harvard men will remember that Mr. 
Owen Wister, in an address given several 
years ago in Sanders Theatre, specified 
Prof. Richards as one of the few men in 
the Faculty who could come up to the 
rigid foreign tests of scholarship. 

On Nov. 10 and 11 was held the meet- 
ing of the Association of Colleges in New 
England. The delegates from Harvard 
were Pres. Lowell, Dean Hurlbut, and 
Prof. C. P. Parker. 

Prof. J. L. Coolidge, 95, has been re- 
elected president of the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in New Eng- 
land. 

Prof. P. T. Cherington, of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
gave, on Dec. 1, an important address on 
“ Retail Selling and Advertising” before 
the Town Criers, the advertisers’ club 
of Boston. 

Prof. C. H. Haskins, A.M. ’08, and 
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Prof. J. D. M. Ford, ’94, have been 
elected corresponding members of the 
Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Bar- 
celona, Prof. Haskins in recognition of 
his investigations in Spanish history, 
and Prof. Ford for his philological and 
literary works in the same field. 

Who’s Who in America may not be an 
ideal standard of determining merit, but 
it is hard to find a better one. Prof. 
Scott Nearing has discovered, through 
study of this book, that among gradu- 
ates of American colleges since 1870 
Harvard leads, with 155 names, Yale 
coming second, with 83. This is inter- 
esting when taken in connection with 
the careful study of the relation of 
scholarship to prominence which is pub- 
lished under “Notes on the Quinquen- 
nial” elsewhere in this volume. 

A recent Crimson editorial makes a 
plea for more men of a revolutionary 
type in the faculties of the University. 
It complains, for example, that the radi- 
cals in Economics are not in the Depart- 
ment of Economics. But is it not gener- 
ally the case that radicals are people who 
do not know much about the subject on 
which they are very radical except from 
one narrow point of view? It would not 
be easy to find a rabid socialist who was 
thoroughly familiar with economic 
theory and practice. After all, it is the 
duty of a university to teach the truth, so 
far as in it lies. We should have a corps 
of teachers willing, enthusiastically, to 
combat the falsehoods which are ram- 
pant outside the college walls. What 
the Crimson really wants, and has a right 
to ask for, are teachers who are alive to 
present-day problems and who will teach 
with all the vigor that is in them. 

Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, lectured at 
the University of Virginia on the Bar- 
bour-Page lecture foundation, on Feb. 9, 
10, and 11. His subject was the recent 
political history of Europe. 
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Prof. P. H. Hanus gave two lectures 
on education and school administration 
Nov. 12 and 18 at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. 

On Dec. 27, at the opening meeting in 
Columbus, O., of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
Pres. Eliot was the principal speaker. 
His subject was “The Fruits, Prospects, 
and Lessons of Recent Biological 
Science.” 

Pres. Lowell, representing the League 
to Enforce Peace, was one of the speak- 
ers at the meeting to discuss peace dur- 
ing the session of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress in Charleston, S.C. 

Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, is lecturing on 
philosophy in the University of Califor- 
nia. His courses are open to the public 
as well as to members of the University. 

Twenty members of Congress have at 
one time or another attended the Uni- 
versity, nine of the eighteen from Massa- 
chusetts being Harvard men. One of the 
Representatives, W. H. Stafford, ’94, 
took occasion to remark, inone of the con- 
gressional debates, that in 1898 some of 
the “noble volunteers” of “effete” New 
England families “‘had their mothers go 
and beg Gov. Wolcott not to send them 
to the front.” “I know whereof I 
speak,” said Mr. Stafford, “‘because I 
was at Harvard at that time.’ It is to 
be hoped that the New York Sun incor- 
rectly quoted Representative Stafford’s 
words. The College records show that 
he was in Cambridge only from 1893-94. 
One of the lessons which Harvard ought 
to teach its Western students is that the 
New England families are not “effete,” 
just as it should teach its New England 
students that Western families are not 
“crude.” The University is national in 
so far as it teaches different sections of 
the country to appreciate each other. 

On Jan. 27, Pres. Eliot was formally 
presented with the first gold medal 
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awarded by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters for special distinction 
in literature, art, or music. 

Prof. Maurice Caullery, who is in 
Cambridge for the second half year as 
exchange professor from the Sorbonne, 
is the leading biologist of France. Since 
1903 he has been in the University of 
Paris, holding, since 1909 the office of 
Professeur Titulaire. His specialty is the 
relation of general biology to the theory 
of evolution. He has been a prolific 
writer in scientific reviews, is president 
of the Zodlogical Society of France, and 
foreign member of the Linnaean Society 
of London. He is the director of the very 
important Station of Marine Zodlogy at 
Wimereux, which is attached to the 
Sorbonne. Prof. Caullery will give two 
half courses, The Present State of the 
Problem of Evolution, and Biological 
Problems and Sexuality. 


FRESHMAN ATHLETICS. 


(From the Report of the Chairman of the 
Athletic Committee, L. B R. Briggs.) 


Much attention was paid to the ath- 
letic sports of Freshmen; and much 
stress was laid on Freshman interdor- 
mitory games. Dr. Paul Withington, 
Assistant Graduate Treasurer, a man of 
wide personal experience and a remark- 
able record in athletic sport, took charge 
of the Freshmen. The interdormitory 
system of athletics is hard to manage 
successfully in connection with the inter- 
collegiate system, — at least with the 
intercollegiate system in its present 
form. If the competing colleges should 
adopt what is known as the “‘ Andover 
plan,” not selecting the men for their 
teams until shortly before the games, 
nearly all Freshmen might be kept in 
competitive out-of-door sport for the 
greater part of the season. Nor would 
the interest in the intercollegiate games 
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be diminished. In such a plan, however, 
intercollegiate games would be few; and 
games between Freshman teams and 
school teams would cease, since no 
Freshman teams would be formed in 
time for such games. The value of 
games with school teams is questionable. 
Whether or not they promote good feel- 
ing depends chiefly on the conduct of the 
participants. Also, if played, as they 
often are, at some distance from the 
College, they break into the Fresh- 
men’s work. The Freshmen do more 
than their share of the traveling, since 
distant schools are often unwilling that 
their teams should go far from home. 

Whether intercollegiate games are 

desirable for Freshmen may be doubted. 
The one clear thing is that teams playing 
in whole or in part under the interdor- 
mitory plan cannot compete on even 
terms with teams trained throughout the 
season in match games at home and 
abroad. As the Andover plan has seemed 
not to give Andover a fair chance in com- 
peting with Exeter, so would a system 
chiefly interdormitory fail to give Har- 
vard a fair chance in competing with 
Yale. There appear to be only four ways 
of dealing with the problem: 

(a) One-sided competition. 

(b) Competition without 

preliminaries. 

(c) The persuading of our competitors to 
join us in adopting interdormitory pre- 
liminaries. 

(d) The abandonment of Freshman inter- 
collegiate athletics, and a vigorous at- 


tempt to exercise all able-bodied Fresh- 
men in out-of-door games. 


interdormitory 


This last course might reveal athletic 
ability in some youths not now sus- 
pected of it; and, besides making sport 
more normal and more general, might in 
the long run strengthen University 
teams: but most persons in charge of our 
sports believe that for University teams 
Freshman intercollegiate contests are a 
distinct help and that, if we care for vic- 
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tory, we should stick to Freshman inter- 
collegiate contests as long as our com- 
petitors. 

Even the experimental system 
adopted for last year brought some 
good results. Five hundred and seventy- 
two men took part in Freshman athlet- 
ics. Much help was afforded by Dr. 
Lee, who saw that every Freshman was 
physically examined and was suitably 
advised about his exercise. 

The general condition of the Univer- 
sity is healthy in both organized and 
unorganized athletics. The fields and 
the river are now used not only by teams 
and squads but by the hundreds or thou- 
sands who exercise for their health and 
pleasure. The number of tennis courts, 
for example, is now fifty-three; and the 
courts are in constant use. 

In the spring the Committee made 
the Chairman responsible for all negotia- 
tions with other colleges about the eligi- 
bility of athletes or about other athletic 
matters in regard to which colleges are 
sensitive and by which friendly relations 
between colleges have been at times dis- 
turbed. The undergraduate managers 
will continue to have charge of the corre- 
spondence in smaller matters, submit- 
ting their letters always to the Graduate 
Treasurer. It is the hope of the Com- 
mittee to avoid those bickerings which, 
magnified by the press, have from time 
to time roused unfriendly feeling, and to 
establish in intercollegiate athletics a 
more generous and open relation than 
has existed hitherto. There is no reason 
why a Harvard man and a Yale man 
should have anything to conceal from 
each other regarding their athletes or 
their athletic policy. Strategy in a game 
may be legitimate and admirable; strat- 
egy inthe negotiations of friendly rivals 
is inexcusable; and constant suspicion is 
as intolerable as it is unjust. ““Doas you 
would be done by ”’ is still a better motto 
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than “Do or you will be done.” The 
time for political manceuvring in athlet- 
ics is gone and should never have come. 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, closely 
bound together in athletic sport, are 
doing their best to maintain in that sport 
a relation of straightforward courtesy. 


NOTES ON THE QUINQUENNIAL. 


The Man who led his Class in 
College — and Others. 


P. C. Knapp, ’78. 


Every graduate of Harvard College, 
from Benjamin Woodbridge, A.B. 1642, 
to Harley William Zehner, the last A.B. 
alphabetically of 1914, has heard of the 
man who led his class in college, but who, 
in later life, came down to driving a 
street-car. Whether any graduate ever 
actually knew that man is another ques- 
tion. 

The last edition of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue shows the relative rank in 
their class of certain graduates and the 
academic honors obtained in College. 
It therefore occurred to me to inquire 
into the present status of the men who 
led their class. This idle inquiry de- 
veloped into a somewhat portentous 
task, the results of which have a bearing 
upon the question whether distinguished 
rank in college has any relation to suc- 
cess in later life. 

My inquiry was directed finally to the 
50 years from 1851 to 1900. Concerning 
them the data given by the Quinquen- 
nial are not uniform. For 37 of the 50 
years, down to 1887, the Catalogue 
shows not only the first scholar, but the 
best ten scholars in each class. Since 
1861 it indicates also those who took 
their degrees summa cum laude, but for 
20 years the summa cum was very dif- 
ficult of attainment and few such de- 
grees were granted. In 1872 the degree 
cum laude was first granted, and in 1880 
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the degree magna cum laude, and about 
the same time the requirements for the 
degree of summa cum laude were re- 
laxed, so that it was much more fre- 
quently conferred. Final honors were 
first given in 1869. After 1872, when 
the cum laude degree was first given, 
men who took honors usually got their 
i degree cum laude as well. In only a few 
; instances after 1872 did a man take 
honors without a cum laude degree. 

In this inquiry, then, Ihave taken into 
consideration the status, not only of the 
first scholar in his class, but of the others 
of the first ten for a period of 37 years; 
the status of all those taking their de- 
grees summa cum laude, magna cum 
laude, or cum laude since those degrees 
were granted; and, finally, those men 
who took final honors without getting 
a cum laude degree. 

As an estimate of a man’s success in 
later life I have inquired whether his 
name appears in Who’s Who in America. 
Who’s Who is not Bradstreet, and the 
man named therein may be in financial 
straits and may be even reduced to 
driving a street-car, like our traditional 
first scholar, but mention therein im- 
plies a certain measure of prominence 
in the community and a certain degree 
of success in life. Many men of distinc- 
tion are not mentioned, of course, but a 
man must have done something beyond 
the ordinary in order to be named therein, 
and it is the best available measure that 
can be used in an inquiry of this kind. 
There is, however, a serious defect in 
: adopting Who’s Who as our measure in 
such an investigation. The first edition 
was published in 1900. In that was 
printed also a list of men who died after 
the Ist of January, 1895, who would 
have been included in the work, had they 
lived. This list I have also considered 
in my investigation. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that any graduate dying before 
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1895 must be omitted from considera- 
tion. A glance at the Quinquennial will 
show how many noted men in the earlier 
classes were thus omitted, one of the 
chief among them being the late Phillips 
Brooks. Furthermore, it is fair to sup- 
pose that many men who graduated in 
the later years of this period will in fu- 
ture attain such mention, especially as 
only about 15 per cent of those included 
in Who’s Who have been under 40, and 
the majority have been over 50 years of 
age. Occasionally, too, a Harvard man 
has made his home and his reputation 
in another country, and has been men- 
tioned in similar works published else- 
where. To obtain complete results, 
therefore, assuming that Who’s Who 
will continue to be published, we should 
have to consider the classes from 1901 to 
1950 and not make the comparison until 
somewhere about 2025, when they will 
all have completed their work. Never- 
theless, incomplete as are the data fur- 
nished by the Quinquennial itself and 
partial and defective as is the standard 
which I have adopted as the indication 
of success in later life, it is all that can 
be done at present, and the results, as 
I have said, seem of interest. 

In estimating the success of the first 
scholar, however, it becomes necessary 
to fix the standard of the average gradu- 
ate. The first task, therefore, was to find 
out what percentage of the whole num- 
ber of graduates attained that measure of 
success in later life indicated by mention 
in Who’s Who. Of the 9550 men who 
graduated in the half-century from 1851 
to 1900, 8683 were living in 1895. Of 
these 1805 have been mentioned in 
Who’s Who, almost exactly 15 per cent. 
Taking that as the average standard, 
therefore, the question is whether the 
first scholar, the irst ten, the cum 
laude men, and the h- sor men are above 
or below that standard. 
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Of the 37 first scholars in the period 
under consideration, 30 were living in 
1895; of these 22 are mentioned in Who’s 
Who, — 73.3 per cent; 308 of the 370 
first ten were living in 1895; of these 138 
are mentioned, — 41.5 per cent; 238 
men have taken their degrees summa 
cum laude; 221 were living in 1895 and 
94 are mentioned, — 42.5 per cent; 983 
men have taken degrees magna cum 
laude; 865 were living in 1895, 173 are 
mentioned, — 20 per cent; 1504 men 
took their degrees cum laude; 1461 were 
living in 1895, 251 are mentioned, — 
17.2 per cent. About one half the magna 
cum laude and cum laude degrees have 
been conferred since 1890. Adding all 
the cum laude degrees together, we find 
that 2725 have been given in the period; 
2547 were living in 1895, 518 were men- 
tioned, — 20.3 per cent; 106 men gradu- 
ated with final honors but without a 
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cum laude degree; 78 of them were living 
in 1895, 33 are mentioned, — 42.3 per 
cent. : 

These figures indicate that rank in 
scholarship in college seems to have a 
relation to success in later life, the per- 
centage of success being in direct rela- 
tion to such rank, and that the marking 
system and the examinations really 
show something of the merits of the man 
and his chances in the future, — a thing 
which we certainly doubted as under- 
graduates and concerning which some 
of us have been skeptical in later life. 
Nothing, however, has come to light 
about the old friend of our youth, the 
man who led his class and now drives a 
street-car. 

One other thing is hinted at by my 
figures. Each succeeding decade of the 
half-century shows a smaller percentage 
of men who have attained the standard 
of success which I have adopted, — 
mention in Who ’s Who. The explana- 
tion of this is, of course that the young- 
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er graduates have not yet worked out 
their own salvation and fully demon- 
strated their work; or was there some 
truth in the words that some ribald sin- 
ner, consule Planco, painted in the front 
of University? 


The Triennial of 18165. 
C. P. Wars, ’62. 

It is interesting to compare the Quin- 
quennial of 1915 with the Triennial of 
100 years ago. The Quinquennial is a 
volume of 1045 pages, including 180 
pages of index. It contains the names of 
the alumni of some 30 departments of 
the University. The Triennial of 1815 is 
a pamphlet of 61 pages; it has no index. 
It is printed in Latin; and the names of 
clergymen ‘“‘Literis Jtalicis exarantur,” 
while those of judges, ambassadors, etc., 
appear in small capitals. It is a record of 
the alumni of the College, and of the 
holders of honorary degrees; the names 
of those who “‘alibi instituti fuerunt, vel 
apud nos Gradu honorario donati,” ap- 
pear after the graduates: of the year, 
“linea interposita.”” Here also appear 
the names of graduates of the medical 
School who were not graduates of the 
College; there is no separate list of the 
alumni of this School, — the only School 
attached to the College in 1815. 

The summary on the last page of the 
Triennial states: 


Alumnorum Numerus integer........ 4,23 
E vivis cesserunt stelligeri........... 2,575 
ee rr 1,664 


The corresponding entry in the pres- 
ent Quinquennial reads: 

36,335 

13,063 





23,272 

Perhaps the most interesting page of 
the Triennial is that which contains the 
names of the ‘Officers of Government 
and Instruction’”’ for the year 1815. The 
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list contains 28 names: 7 members of 
the Corporation, 15 professors, 4 tutors, 
1 instructor, and the Librarian. The list 
for the present year fills more than 40 
pages in the Annual Catalogue, and con- 
tains over 900 names. 


“Harvard Alumni.” 
ALBERT Martruews, ‘82. 

May I be allowed to repeat here the 
substance of a plea made in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin of January 14, 1914, for 
the publication of a volume to which 
the above tentative title may be given? 
This should include not merely every 
graduate, but every person who was ever 
a student at Harvard. All living gradu- 
ates know that in their time there were 
many men who, because of death or for 
some other reason, did not graduate, and 
this has been the case since the earliest 
days. A list of about four hundred such 
students, previous to 1801, was printed 
in the Magazine for December, 1914. 

As early as 1646 it was enacted that 
“Every Scholar shall bee called by his 
Sirname onely till hee bee invested with 
his first degree; except hee bee a Knights 
Eldest Sonne or of superiour Nobility.” 
Knights’ eldest sons and those “of su- 
periour Nobility” were conspicuous by 
their absence, and this law was perhaps 
the only College law never or very rarely 
violated. If there was in College at a 
given time only one student of a particu- 
lar surname, and that student gradu- 
ated, the Quinquennial Catalogue will 
show to what class he belonged. If he 
did not graduate, the task of identifica- 
tion before 1725 (when the Faculty Rec- 
ords begin) is almost impossible. But 
frequently there were in College at once, 
and sometimes in the same class, two or 
three or even four students of the same 
surname. The contemplated volume, if 
in existence, would immediately identify 
such students; but in the lack of such a 


volume, identification is extraordinarily 
difficult, and it is necessary to examine 
genealogies, town histories, and news- 
papers, to write to town clerks, and even 
to correspond with descendants of for- 
mer students. 

Harvard has been lamentably remiss 
in respect to this matter. A “Harvard 
Alumni” was first publicly suggested, so 
far as the writer is aware, two years ago; 
yet other colleges long ago published 
similar volumes. Among these are Ox- 
ford University (including temporary 
students) and Wadham College (Oxford) 
in England; and in this country Amherst 
(including temporary students), Bow- 
doin, Brown (including temporary stu- 
dents), Colby, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
DePauw, Illinois, Michigan (including 
temporary students), New York, North- 
western, Pennsylvania (including tem- 
porary students), and Washington and 
Jefferson (including temporary stu- 
dents). If one wishes information about 
certain Harvard men, it is rather hu- 
miliating to be obliged to seek it in the 
catalogues of other colleges from which 
those men merely received honorary 
degrees. 

This is not the place to discuss in de- 
tail exactly what information should be 
included in the proposed volume, but 
some suggestions may be thrown out. 
Clearly parentage, exact dates and 
places of birth and death, degrees, and 
positions held are essential. Some of the 
catalogues referred to above give dates 
of birth, marriage, and death; names of 
mothers, wives, and children; relation- 
ships to fathers or brothers, if graduates 
or students; present addresses, if living; 
titles of books published; and references 
to authorities for the statements made. 
All this may well be left to the decision 
of those to whom is entrusted the prepa- 
ration of the suggested volume (or vol- 
umes), for that will be a work of great 
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labor and of considerable expense. The 
purpose of this communication is merely 
to point out the absolute necessity for 
the publication outlined, in the hope 
that it will lead to the immediate start- 
ing of the project. 


WAR NOTES 


Harvard Men and Belgian Relief. 
Epwarp Eyre Hunt, 10. 
‘For a sheltered people’s mirth 
In jesting guise, 
But ye are wise, 
And ye know what the jest is worth.” 

In one of Frederick Palmer’s war sto- 
ries, describing what he saw of the mar- 
velous work of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, mention is made more than 
once of the Commission’s courier. Pal- 
mer calls him “Harvard 1914.” That 
sphinx-like youth, in a mud-covered 
raincoat and a typical Harvard hat, rac- 
ing in a high-power automobile from 
Bergen op Zoom, Holland, to Brussels, 
Belgium, twice, thrice, or even four 
times a week; halted at least twenty- 
two times each trip to show his celluloid 
covered passport to inquisitive German 
sentries; seeing much; saying little, — 
“Harvard 1914”’ is the oldest in service 
and youngest in years of the Harvard 
contingent in the Commission service. 
In private life he is Edward D. Curtis, of 
Boston. 

Curtis is almost a legend in Belgium. 
He thrives on silence and he enjoys ar- 
rest. The beginning of the war found 
him studying at Cambridge, England. 
He went immediately to London and 
helped the volunteer American com- 
mittee there to send home his stranded 
and panicky fellow-citizens; then, when 
Herbert C. Hoover, who was head of the 
London committee to help Americans, 
started the International Commission 
for Relief to help Belgians, Curtis volun- 








teered again, and opened up automobile 
communication between the Rotterdam 
shipping office of the Commission and 
the Brussels headquarters. Arrest and 
search have become almost by-words 
with Curtis. I think he knows the inside 
of all the Kommandanturs on the Putte- 
Antwerp-Brussels line; but while he was 
courier he kept the line clear. For six 
months, rain or shine, — and it usually 
rains in Belgium, — he was our faithful 
Rubber-tired Mercury. After that he 
was promoted to the station at St. Quen- 
tin, in the North of France, where he 
managed the distribution of relief to the 
French. Later he acted as Secretary in 
the Brussels Office. More recently he 
has been transferred to the London Of- 
fice. He is still in the service. 

George S. Jackson, ’05, is next in point 
of service. He was sent in November, 
1914, to the border Province of Liége, 
where he served until October, 1915. 
The Liége situation was peculiarly diffi- 
cult. For months Jackson hardly left his 
office. His bedroom and office adjoined, 
and he slaved morning, noon, and night. 
Thanks to him, the traffic facilities of his 
Province were especially well looked 
after, and shipments of food from Rot- 
terdam to Liége were apportioned with 
marked rapidity. Liége stands at the 
side-door to Belgium, on the Meuse 
River, and the safety and dispatch of 
cargoes to Namur, Dinant, Charleville, 
and two Departments of Northern 
France largely depended on Jackson’s 
efforts. In May, 1915, George S. Jack- 
son’s brother, Robert A. (Harvard, ’99) 
joined the Liége staff. Although older in 
years, we dubbed him, by reason of the 
youthfulness of his service, ‘Jackson 
fils,” and the younger brother was al- 
ways called “Jackson pére.” 

I volunteered in November, 1914, af- 
ter seeing the siege and fall of Antwerp 
and was made delegate of the Commis- 
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sion for Relief in charge of the Fortress 
and Province of Antwerp, plus part of 
the Province of East Flanders. It was a 
territory larger than the State of Rhode 
Island and with a population of 1,100,- 
000. The staff was never less than three 
and sometimes as large as six Americans. 
Among the excellent workers on my 
staff have been Richard Harvey Simp- 
son, M.A. 12, and John B. Van Schaick, 
1 1888-89 (Cambridge, ’88). E. Coppée 
Thurston has joined the Antwerp staff 
since I left Belgium in mid-October, 
1915. 

Simpson is a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford 
from the State of Indiana. He came into 
Belgium in December, 1914, and served 
in the Province of Limbourg, then at 
Antwerp, and at Charleville, France. 
Tie is now stationed at Hasselt, in the 
Province of Limbourg. Simpson’s keen, 
quiet sense of humor and good judgment 
have helped him to carry off many trying 
situations. Just after the sinking of the 
Lusitania, while Simpson was serving at 
the headquarters of the German General 
Staff at Charleville, the position of the 
American delegates became very un- 
comfortable. It was no extraordinary 
thing for officers to twit the Americans 
with the prospect of spending their time 
for the rest of the war in a concentration 
camp in Germany. But Simpson came 
back into Belgium with a dozen affec- 
tionately inscribed photographs of these 
same officers, and an additional trophy 
in the form of a German nickname. .. . 
Greater honor hath no man than this! 
The Iron Cross is nothing to it. 

J. B. Van Schaick was formerly a 
broker in New York City and a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. Last 
spring he served with Richard Norton’s 
American ambulance corps in France, 
and from there he came to Antwerp. 
Having dealt with grain on ‘change he 
was peculiarly well fitted to help in the 


handling, milling, transshipment, and 
distribution of Commission supplies to 
the Belgians. We called him “General,” 
because of his fine military appearance. 
Van Schaick, whose ancestors were 
Dutch or Flemings, has been chiefly 
occupied in inspecting communal dis- 
tributions of food. The Commission for 
Relief in Belgium has a fixed ration for 
every Belgian over two years old. The 
man who can pay, the man who must 
depend on charity — each receives the 
same daily allowance of flour or bread, 
bacon, etc., and Americans must certify 
that he gets it. 

E. Coppée Thurston is another of the 
very valuable men in the Commission 
service. In January, 1915, he took hold 
of the management of the Brussels 
docks, where grain and all sorts of sup- 
plies for the City of Brussels and the 
Province of Brabant are received and 
warehoused. Later he was transferred 
to Ghent as delegate in charge of the 
Province of East Flanders. He was 
obliged, for family reasons, to give up 
the work for a time, but in November, 
1915, he returned to Belgium, and he 
now has charge of the important dock 
work at Antwerp. Commission barges 
of food clear from Antwerp for Brussels, 
Louvain, Malines, Mons, and Northern 
France. Nine big steam-roller mills work 
for the Commission in Antwerp alone. 
Four large warehouses in the city and 
innumerable smaller ones in the province 
must be supplied through Antwerp. 
The inspection and control of all this is 
in Thurston’s hands. 

T. Harwood Stacy, | 1911-12 (Texas, 
11), came in December, 1914, and 
served until October, 1915. He was 
assistant delegate in the City of Brus- 
sels; next he was at Valenciennes in the 
North of France, and after that delegate 
in the Province of Luxembourg. Stacey 
has the distinction of having served alone 
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in charge of a province for two months. 
He has done fine work, and he is now in 
the United States assisting in the appeal 
which is being made to America to help 
clothe three million destitute people in 
Belgium and France. 

J. Robinson Smith, Gr. ’00 (Yale, ’98), 
known as a translator of Cervantes, 
came in December, 1914, and was sent 
to the City of Mons, where he was dele- 
gate in charge of the Province of Hain- 
aut, the most populous province in Bel- 
gium. He did admirable work organizing 
the province and remained in charge of 
it until July, 1915. At a time when 
Hainaut was almost the only channel for 
assisting the isolated Departments in 
Northern France, Smith was indefatig- 
able. He lived for weeks in his automo- 
bile, flying from Lille and Valenciennes 
to Mons and Charleroi, and from there 
to Brussels, arranging shipments of food, 
overseeing milling, apportioning supplies 
on hand, and persuading local Belgian 
and French committees to adopt a sys- 
tem of distribution of which he was the 
proud father. In July he was transferred 
to the Brussels Office in charge of an 
important department. 

The Reverend Charles N. Lathrop, 
’96, succeeded George S. Jackson as dele- 
gate in charge of Liége in September, 
1915, and on Feb. 1, 1916, returned to 
America to become Dean of All Saints’ 
Episcopal Cathedral, Milwaukee. Few 
people in Belgium knew that Lathrop is 
a “sky pilot.” When he sailed for Bel- 
gium last August he laid aside his clerical 
dress for the first time since he was or- 
dained. From that time on he was sim- 


ply “délégué américain pour la province 
de Liége,” applying Christianity through 
the secular ritual of bread cards and 
soup tickets, instead of through the 
rites of the Church. 

Robert A. Jackson, ’99, was at Liége 
until June, 1915. He then served for a 


time in the Brussels General Office; later 
at Longwy (yclept “ennui” by the 
Faithful, because of the deadly dreari- 
ness of life just behind the German lines) 
and he is now at Namur. 

Paul Dana, '74, was also stationed at 
Namur in April, 1915, but for personal 
reasons he had to leave after only a 
month’s service. 

Francis C. Wickes, LL.B. ’15 (Wil- 
liams, *12) came in August, 1915, and 
served first at Mons in the Province of 
Hainaut. He is now at Namur with 
Robert A. Jackson. 


VARIA. 
ALMA MATER. 

CuarLes ALEXANDER NELSON, 60. 

(Tune: Victory — Palestrina) 

Alma Mater! Alma Mater! Alma Mater! 
O Mother, ’t is a glorious thing 
Thy loyal sons to thee can bring 
Each year their filial offering, 
Alma Mater. 


Offering of Faith, ever thy due; 

Offering of Hope, born ever new; 

Offering of Love, forever true, 
Alma Mater. 


Sages and saints in days of yore 

Thy watchword kept their eyes before, 

And in the front thy banner bore, 
Alma Mater. 


By thee our youthful steps were led 

In wisdom’s paths their way to tread, 

Her words of truth our daily bread, 
Alma Mater. 


Armed for each call for God and right 

Thy sons e’er hold all burdens light, 

Upborne for thee and in thy might, 
Alma Mater. 


Down through the ages yet to be 
Thy faithful sons shall cleave to thee, 
And sing thy praises loyally, 

Alma Mater! Alma Mater! Alma Mater! 
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